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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  President  to  the  Congress 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  eighteenth  annual  report  covering  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Nations  during  1963. 

This  report  describes  in  detail  the  day-to-day,  month-to-month  work 
of  the  United  Nations  system  of  agencies  on  behalf  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity, economic  and  social  development,  the  trust  territories,  human 
rights  and  legal  and  constitutional  developments.  It  also  reports  on 
administrative  and  financial  matters. 

The  18th  General  Assembly  was  concerned  with  many  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  of  our  times :  peace  and  disarmament,  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  rights,  and  international  cooperation  along  a 
broad  spectrum  of  human  endeavor. 

As  in  other  years  and  with  other  institutions,  the  United  Nations 
record  for  1963  was  an  amalgam  of  progress  and  problems  as  the 
Organization  sought  to  cope  with  many  of  the  world's  most  basic  and 
difficult  issues.  This  report  is  a  factual  accounting  of  what  was 
accomplished  on  the  United  Nations  agenda  for  mankind — and  of 
its  unfinished  business. 

In  transmitting  this  report  to  the  Congress  I  should  like  to  add  two 
observations  which  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  objective  record  of  the 
United  Nations  activities  during  the  year. 

First,  the  extraordinary  importance  which  this  Government  attaches 
to  the  United  Nations  was  underscored  by  the  fact  that  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  addressed  the  same  Assembly. 

On  September  20,  President  Kennedy  went  to  the  rostrum  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  tell  the  delegates  of  more  than  a  hundred 
countries  that : 

".  .  .  the  badge  of  responsibility  in  the  modern  world  is  a  willing- 
ness to  seek  peaceful  solutions. 

".  .  .  if  either  of  our  countries  [the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union]  is  to  be  fully  secure,  we  need  a  much  better  weapon  than  the 
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H-bomb — a  weapon  better  than  ballistic  missiles  or  nuclear  sub- 
marines— and  that  better  weapon  is  peaceful  cooperation."' 

When  tragedy  struck  two  months  later,  the  General  Assembly  con- 
vened a  special  plenary  meeting  hi  honor  of  President  Kennedy. 
Speaker  after  speaker  rose  to  pay  solemn  tribute  to  the  great  qualities 
of  my  predecessor — and  above  all  to  the  United  States  commitment 
to  the  United  Xations  which  he  both  symbolized  and  strengthened. 

When  Ambassador  Stevenson  expressed  the  gratitude  of  our  peo- 
ple to  all  the  peoples  who  shared  our  grief,  he  also  assured  the  dele- 
gates, on  my  behalf ,  that  .  .  there  will  be  no  Johnson  policy  toward 
the  United  Nations,  any  more  than  there  was  a  Kennedy  policy.  There 
was — and  is — only  a  United  States  policy.5' 

By  this  time  the  work  of  the  United  Xations  for  1963  was  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  close.  Christmas  was  approaching.  My  own  schedule 
was  crowded  by  the  extraordinary  pressures  of  the  first  weeks  in 
office. 

Yet  I  asked  to  go  to  the  United  Nations  in  the  closing  days  of  its 
work  to  address  the  General  Assembly.  I  wanted  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  neither  tragedy  nor  transition  could  cause  this  country's 
support  for  the  United  Xations  to  waver.  I  wanted  to  confirm  person- 
ally that  international  cooperation  lies  at  the  heart  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  regardless  of  who  sits  in  the  office  of  President  and 
regardless  of  what  party  label  he  wears. 

I  told  the  assembled  delegates  at  that  moment : 

"The  greatest  of  human  problems,  and  the  greatest  of  our  common 
tasks,  is  to  keep  the  peace  and  save  the  future.  ...  If  there  is  one 
commitment  more  than  any  other  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you 
today,  it  is  my  unswerving  commitment  to  the  keeping  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  peace." 

"Now,  on  the  world  scale  the  time  has  come,  as  it  came  to  America 
30  years  ago.  for  a  new  era  of  hope — hope  and  progress  for  that  one- 
third  of  mankind  that  is  still  beset  by  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease." 

".  .  .  And  more  than  ever  we  support  the  United  Xations  as  the  best 
instrument  yet  devised  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  mankind." 

Second,  the  work  of  the  United  Xations  reflected  the  often  harsh 
and  sometimes  hopeful  political  and  economic  realities  of  the  world 
in  which  it  operates,  and  thus  demonstrated  once  again  its  relevance 
to  contemporary  international  affairs. 

We  see  this  relevance  in  the  stepped-up  activities  of  the  Security 
Council  over  the  past  months,  particularly  in  the  peacekeeping  field. 

We  see  it  in  the  dialogue  on  trade  and  economic  policies  now  be- 
ginning between  developed  and  developing  countries. 
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We  see  it  in  the  Assembly  debates  over  the  final  steps  in  the  process 
of  decolonization. 

We  see  it  in  the  universal  relief  and  overwhelming  acceptance  which 
greeted  Assembly  resolutions  endorsing  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement,  the  new  communications  link  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington, the  expressed  intent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
not  to  place  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer  space,  and  renewed 
efforts  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  to  seek 
agreement  "with  energy  and  determination." 

We  see  it  in  the  Assembly  resolution  setting  forth  certain  legal 
principles  to  govern  the  use  of  outer  space — and  in  calls  for  continuing 
cooperation  in  scientific  exploration,  weather  forecasting,  and  com- 
munications in  outer  space. 

And  we  see  it,  finally,  in  the  peacekeeping  efforts  which  continued 
in  the  Congo  and  along  the  armistice  lines  between  Israel  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  In  these  efforts,  as  more  recently  in  Cyprus, 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  the 
increasingly  vital  task  of  helping  to  keep  the  peace — a  task  of  growing 
importance  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

In  short,  the  General  Assembly  was  a  faithful  mirror  of  political 
reality,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  was  useful  because  it 
dealt  in  an  intensely  practical  way  with  current  human  events. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  remind  the  Congress  of  these  points  because 
they  are  not  all  recorded  in  the  following  report,  and  because  they 
illustrate  how  closely  we  associate  our  future  hopes  for  world  peace 
and  progress  with  the  fortunes  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  White  House, 

August  20, 196 i 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 


Department  op  State 
Washington,  August  17,  1964 

The  President: 

Under  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public  Law  264,  79th 
Congress)  the  President  transmits  annually  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations.  A  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  for 
the  year  1963  has  therefore  been  prepared. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  report  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Government's  participation  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies. 

I  recommend  that  you  approve  the  report  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress. 

Eespectf  ully  submitted, 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 
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PART  I 

Maintenance  of  Peace 
and  Security 


DISARMAMENT  AND  CESSATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPON  TESTS 

Three  different  types  of  accord  relating  to  disarmament  and  the 
ending  of  nuclear  weapon  tests  were  reached  in  1963  following  per- 
sistent efforts  in  several  forums.  The  first,  the  direct  communications 
link  (or  "hot  line")  agreement,  signed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  at  Geneva  on  June  20,  resulted  primarily  from  discus- 
sions held  at  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  (ENDC).  The  second,  the  limited  test  ban  agreement, 
signed  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  at  Moscow  on  August  5,  was  basically  the  outgrowth  of  private 
negotiations  between  the  three  governments,  although  it  had  been 
preceded  by  long  discussions  in  the  ENDC  and  the  United  Nations. 
The  third,  the  resolution  against  placing  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
in  outer  space,  was  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by  accla- 
mation on  October  17. 

The  year  1963  began  with  negotiations  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington on  the  question  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  These  negotiations 
originated  from  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  President  Kennedy  between  mid-December  1962  and 
early  January  1963,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  the  principle 
of  on-site  inspection.  At  these  negotiations,  which  began  on  January 
14,  the  United  States  was  represented  by  William  C.  Foster,  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA),  and  the 
Soviet  Union  by  Ambassador  N.  T.  Federenko,  Soviet  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations.  The  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
David  Ormsby  Gore,  joined  in  some  of  the  talks. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  favorable  climate  for  discussion,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  J anuary  26  ordered  the  suspension  of  preparations 
for  underground  testing  in  Nevada.  However,  the  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative's insistence  upon  acceptance  of  the  figure  of  two  to  three 
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on-site  inspections  a  year  and  refusal  to  discuss  any  practical  arrange- 
ments to  implement  on-site  inspections  led  to  the  termination  of  the 
discussions  on  January  31 — subject  to  their  resumption  at  the  ENDC 
Conference  in  Geneva  on  February  12.  In  view  of  this  impasse,  the 
scheduled  series  of  U.S.  underground  tests  were  begun  in  Nevada 
on  February  8. 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  (ENDC) 

The  ENDC  held  its  fourth,  or  1963,  session  in  Geneva  in  three  parts : 
from  February  12  to  April  10,  from  April  17  to  June  21,  and  from 
July  30  to  August  29,  when  the  Conference  went  into  recess  because 
the  18th  General  Assembly  was  soon  to  convene  in  New  York.  The 
members  continued  to  be  the  original  18  countries  that  have  held  mem- 
bership since  the  Conference  began  in  March  1962 — Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Burma,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  France,  India,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Nigeria,  Poland,  Kumania,  Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Arab  Eepublic,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, France  has  never  participated  in  the  meetings  on  grounds  that 
the  negotiations  should  be  restricted  to  countries  already  possessing, 
or  very  soon  to  possess,  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  the  question  of 
halting  nuclear  weapon  tests  should  be  secondary  to  that  of  destroying 
existing  weapons  and  halting  their  manufacture. 

William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  ACDA,  headed  the  U.S.  delegation. 
Ambassador  Charles  C.  Stelle  served  as  his  deputy  and  spoke  for  the 
United  States  during  his  absence. 

By  agreement  among  the  delegates  at  the  first  ENDC  meeting 
in  1963,  all  matters  were  discussed  in  plenary  session.  In  March  the 
ENDC  decided  to  devote  one  weekly  plenary  meeting  to  a  discussion 
of  the  test  ban,  a  second  to  general  and  complete  disarmament,  and  a 
third  to  collateral  measures  to  improve  international  security  and 
prospects  for  further  disarmament  progress.  On  August  20  it  began 
holding  only  two  plenary  meetings  a  week,  with  one  devoted  to  dis- 
armament and  the  other  to  collateral  measures.  During  the  year  the 
permanent  cochairmen  (Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  transmitted  on  behalf  of  the  ENDC  two  interim 
progress  reports  to  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  and  the 
General  Assembly. 

Negotiations  on  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Agreement 

The  ENDC  devoted  the  first  month  of  its  1963  session  almost 
exclusively  to  the  test  ban  question.    However,  little  progress  was 
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possible  because  the  Soviet  [Representative  insisted  that  discussions 
be  restricted  to  the  number  of  on-site  inspections  and  held  to  the 
figure  of  two  to  three  such  inspections  a  year;  whereas  the  U.S.  and 
U.K.  Representatives  maintained  that  discussions  of  numbers  should 
be  held  only  within  the  broader  context  of  reaching  some  understand- 
ing on  the  manner  in  which  these  inspections  would  be  carried  on. 
Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  referred  to  as  the  group  of  Eight,  continued 
to  give  highest  priority  to  the  test  ban  issue  and  to  urge  the  nuclear 
powers  to  reach  agreement. 

On  February  25  the  U.S.  Representative,  Mr.  Foster,  told  the  ENDC 
that  he  had  privately  indicated  to  the  Soviet  Representative  that  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to  consider  seven  on-site  inspections 
annually  for  each  side  if  arrangements  could  be  worked  out  to  insure 
that  these  inspections  would  be  meaningful.  The  immediate  Soviet 
reaction  to  this  offer  was  negative,  the  Soviet  Representative  charging 
that  Western  insistence  upon  on-site  inspection  was  for  espionage 
purposes  only. 

On  March  13  the  U.S.  Representative  began  a  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  Western  proposals  covering  the  modalities  of  on-site  inspec- 
tion. Despite  the  absence  of  an  affirmative  response  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  April  1  sub- 
mitted a  Memorandum  of  Position  concerning  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests.  The  Memorandum  contained  the  new  Western  position 
in  inspection  arrangements  based  on  a  system  of  national  detection  sta- 
tions supplemented  by  the  use  of  automatic  seismic  stations  and  an 
annual  quota  of  seven  on-site  inspections  in  the  territory  of  each 
nuclear  power.  It  also  introduced  the  concept  of  reciprocal  inspec- 
tion, under  which  each  nuclear  side  would  play  a  primary  role  in  the 
arrangements  for  on-site  inspection  in  the  territory  of  the  other. 

The  continued  lack  of  progress  in  the  test  ban  talks  at  the  ENDC 
led  to  President  Kennedy's  press  conference  statement  on  May  8  that 
if  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  a  test  ban  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1963,  then  "perhaps  the  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle  and  we 
will  never  get  him  back  in."  It  also  resulted  in  private  approaches 
by  President  Kennedy  and  British  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  to 
Premier  Khrushchev  in  late  April  and  May  calling  for  an  intensifica- 
tion of  negotiations  at  the  Foreign  Minister  level.  The  outcome  was 
a  decision  to  hold  high-level  discussions  in  Moscow  in  mid-July. 
President  Kennedy  announced  this  decision  in  his  speech  at  American 
University  on  June  10.  At  the  same  time  he  said  that  the  United 
States  "does  not  propose  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
so  long  as  other  states  do  not  do  so." 
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On  July  25, 10  days  after  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  W.  Averell  Harriman,  U.K.  Minister  for  Science  Lord 
Hailsham,  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  opened 
talks  in  Moscow,  a  limited  test  ban  treaty  was  initialed  banning  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water.  This 
action  followed  agreement  by  the  negotiators  that  the  conclusion  of 
a  test  ban  treaty  should  not  be  made  conditional  on  the  signing  of  a 
nonaggression  pact  between  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  and  Warsaw  Pact  members,  as  Premier  Khrushchev  had  sug- 
gested in  a  speech  in  East  Berlin  on  July  2.  However,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  did  agree  to  consult  with  their  NATO 
allies  about  continuing  discussions  on  a  nonaggression  pact  "with  the 
purpose  of  achieving  agreement  satisfactory  to  all  participants." 

The  treaty  was  signed  in  Moscow  on  August  5  by  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Eusk,  U.K.  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Homes  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  The  following  attended  the 
signing  ceremony  on  behalf  of  the  United  States :  Ambassador  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  Permanent  U.S.  Eepresentative  to  the  United  Nations ; 
Senators  George  D.  Aiken,  James  W.  Fulbright,  Leverett  H.  Salton- 
stall,  John  J.  Sparkman,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  John  O.  Pastore ; 
William  C.  Foster,  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency ;  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; Llewellyn  Thompson,  Ambassador  at  Large;  Foy  D.  Kohler, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.E.;  and  Arthur  Dean,  consultant  to 
ACDA.  The  United  Nations  was  represented  at  the  ceremony  by 
Secretary-General  U  Thant. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty,  consisting  of  a  preamble  and  five  brief 
articles,  is  similar  to  the  draft  treaty  for  a  partial  test  ban  introduced 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  ENDC  on  August 
27,  1962.  Although  it  is  of  unlimited  duration,  provision  is  made  for 
withdrawal  from  the  treaty  after  3  months'  advance  notice  if  a  party 
"decides  that  extraordinary  events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests  of  its  country." 

President  Kennedy  strongly  recommended  that  the  Senate  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  on  August  12 
the  Senate  Foreign  Eelations  Committee  began  hearings.  On  August 
29  the  Committee  approved  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1.  Full  Senate 
debate  began  on  September  9  and,  after  voting  down  all  proposed 
reservations  to  the  treaty,  the  Senate  on  September  24  by  a  vote  of 
80  to  19  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Following  President  Kennedy's  signature  of  the  instruments  of 
ratification  and  similar  appropriate  action  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion were  deposited  in  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow,  and  the 
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treaty  entered  into  force  on  October  10.  The  three  Depositary  Gov- 
ernments subsequently  deposited  the  treaty  at  U.N.  Headquarters 
on  October  15  in  accordance  with  article  102  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  By 
December  31,  1963,  the  treaty  was  in  force  for  a  total  of  22  countries, 
including  the  3  original  parties,  who  had  deposited  their  instruments 
of  ratification  or  accession.  In  addition  86  countries  or  regimes  had 
signed  the  treaty  at  one  or  more  of  the  depositary  capitals. 

Negotiations  for  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

The  1963  discussions  at  the  ENDC  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament, which  according  to  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  proposals 
would  be  achieved  in  three  stages,  focused  primarily  on  certain  Stage  I 
measures.  These  included  the  reduction  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
and  conventional  armaments,  and  problems  pertaining  to  their  pro- 
duction, together  with  appropriate  control  measures.  The  U.S.  and 
U.K.  Eepresentatives  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  seeking  to  obtain 
clarification  of  the  proposal  made  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  at  the  17th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  regarding 
the  retention  by  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.E.  of  "a  strictly 
limited  and  agreed  number  of  global  intercontinental  missiles,  anti- 
missile missiles,  and  anti-aircraft  missiles  of  the  ground-to-air  type" 
until  the  end  of  Stage  II.  The  United  States  and  other  Western 
members  of  the  Committee  tried  to  elicit  specific  information  on  the 
number  and  categories  of  missiles  to  be  retained  and  the  methods  of 
verification  envisaged,  and  noted  specific  shortcomings  of  the  proposal. 

By  mid-April  it  was  apparent  that  an  impasse  had  been  reached 
in  the  debate.  The  Soviet  Eepresentative  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
details  on  numbers  and  categories  and  argued  that  the  deterrent  value 
of  the  retained  missiles  obviated  Western  insistence  on  rigorous 
verification.  Subsequently,  the  Soviet  Union  announced  that  it  was 
willing  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  control  over  the  remaining 
missiles  directly  at  the  launching  pads  but  stipulated  that  the  latter 
should  not  be  more  numerous  than  the  remaining  missiles,  and  that 
both  the  pads  and  the  missiles  should  be  eliminated  at  the  end  of 
Stage  II.  Later,  the  Soviet  Eepresentative  reiterated  that  the  Soviet 
concept  of  control  applied  to  the  verification  of  disarmament  measures 
only  and  not  to  the  verification  of  remaining  armaments.  The  West- 
ern representatives  stressed  the  need  for  verifying  retained  levels 
of  armaments  and  rejected  the  repeated  Soviet  charge  that  the  Western 
position  was  motivated  by  the  desire  to  conduct  espionage  for  aggres- 
sive purposes. 

The  ENDC  in  mid-May  began  a  discussion  of  Stage  I  nuclear  dis- 
armament measures  relating  to  the  production,  transfer,  and  control 
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of  fissionable  materials.  Ambassador  Charles  C.  Stelle  stated  that 
the  U.S.  position  on  this  item  called  for:  (1)  a  stop  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race  by  a  cutoff  of  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  in  nuclear  weapons,  (2)  a  reduction  in  nuclear  stockpiles  by  the 
transfer  of  meaningful  quantities  of  weapons-grade  U-235  to  purposes 
other  than  use  in  nuclear  weapons,  (3)  the  obligation  of  states  with 
respect  to  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  (4)  the  freez- 
ing of  nuclear  weapon  technology  with  a  test  ban.  In  addition,  he 
referred  again  to  the  U.S.  proposal  for  a  nuclear  experts  study  group 
to  solve  the  problems  connected  with  the  reduction  and  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  [Representative  claimed  that  the 
U.S.  proposals  were  not  aimed  at  eliminating  or  even  reducing  the 
threat  of  war  but  were  designed  to  ascertain  the  atomic  potential  of 
other  states  without  furthering  the  cause  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

On  August  14,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative  submitted  draft  treaty 
articles  relating  to  the  U.S.  nuclear  disarmament  proposals  for  Stage  I. 
He  discussed  in  particular  the  call  for  a  transfer  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.E.  of  significant  quantities  of  fissionable  material 
to  nonweapon  purposes  upon  cessation  of  its  production.  He  noted 
that,  as  the  U.S.  delegation  had  privately  told  the  Soviet  delegation 
in  April,  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  consider  an  arrange- 
ment providing,  after  a  cutoff  in  production,  for  a  larger  transfer 
for  the  United  States  than  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and  specifically  men- 
tioned in  illustration  the  figures  of  60,000  kilograms  for  the  United 
States  and  40,000  kilograms  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative, however,  rejected  the  concept  of  transfers  of  partial  amounts 
of  fissionable  materials  to  nonweapon  purposes,  maintaining  that  the 
U.S.  proposal  was  not  related  to  disarmament  because  under  it  90 
percent  of  all  fissionable  material  would  still  remain  in  the  sphere  of 
military  production. 

The  ENDC  also  discussed  the  question  of  military  bases.  The  Soviet 
Eepresentative  criticized  the  U.S.  proposal  in  the  treaty  outline  of 
April  18,  1962,  calling  for  the  reduction  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
in  Stage  I  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  make  similar  specific  provi- 
sion for  the  dismantling  of  foreign  bases  and  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops.  The  U.S.  Eepresentative  on  August  27,  in  taking  exception 
to  the  Soviet  approach  to  Stage  I  disarmament  measures,  noted  that 
a  system  of  military  bases  was  necessary  given  the  defense  problem 
posed  for  the  West  by  Soviet-based  missiles.  He  reiterated  the  U.S. 
position  that  bases,  "wherever  located,"  would  be  reduced  and  eventu- 
ally eliminated  in  Stage  III  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
as  a  result  of  the  reductions  in  armaments  and  forces  undertaken 
throughout  the  three  stages. 
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Negotiations  on  Collateral  Measures 

Almost  all  the  debate  on  collateral  measures  in  the  ENDC  during 
1963  focused  on  (1)  a  U.S.  "Working  Paper  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk 
of  War  Through  Accident,  Miscalculation,  or  Failure  of  Communica- 
tion," submitted  on  December  12, 1962;  (2)  a  Soviet  draft  proposal  of 
February  12,  1963,  entitled  "Declaration  on  renunciation  of  use  of 
foreign  territories  for  stationing  strategical  means  of  delivery  of  nu- 
clear weapons";  (3)  a  second  Soviet  draft  proposal  entitled  "Non- 
aggression  pact  between  the  States  parties  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty  and 
the  States  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,"  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1963;  and  (4)  several  proposals  calling  for  denuclearized 
zones  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Communications  Link 

During  the  discussions,  the  U.S.  Representative  noted  that  the 
collateral  measures  proposed  in  the  U.S.  working  paper,  such  as 
advance  notification  of  major  military  movements,  exchange  of  mili- 
tary missions,  and  establishment  of  more  direct  communications 
between  major  states,  were  intended  to  lessen  the  possibility  of 
accidental  war.  Although  the  Soviet  Representative  generally  criti- 
cized the  U.S.  proposals,  he  announced  on  April  5  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  accept  at  once  the  U.S.  recommendation  for  a  communi- 
cations link  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  for 
use  in  time  of  emergency  between  the  two  Governments.  Specifically, 
the  U.S.  proposal  provided  that  each  Government  (1)  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  installation  of  a  circuit  on  its  own  territory,  (2)  would 
determine  the  terminal  points  of  the  connection,  and  (3)  would  test 
and  verify  the  system  periodically. 

U.S.  and  Soviet  telecommunications  experts  held  18  technical  dis- 
cussions in  Geneva  beginning  on  May  6  on  such  matters  as  the  routing 
of  the  proposed  teletype  cable  circuit,  operating  procedures,  and  main- 
tenance arrangements.  A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  regarding  the  establishment  of  the 
link,  with  an  annex,  was  signed  at  Geneva  on  June  20  by  Ambassador 
Charles  C.  Stelle  and  Ambassador  Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin.  The  tele- 
graph-teleprinter circuit,  open  continuously  since  August  30,  permits 
simultaneous  transmission  in  both  directions  and  links  Moscow  and 
Washington  by  way  of  London,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Helsinki. 
There  is  also  a  full-time  radio  telegraph  circuit  linking  the  two  capitals 
by  way  of  Tangier. 
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Other  Collateral  Measures 

Despite  continued  discussion  of  other  points  in  the  U.S.  working 
paper,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  exchange  of  military  missions 
and  the  establishment  of  observations  posts,  no  other  agreement  on 
collateral  measures  was  reached  during  1963.  However,  discussion 
of  observation  posts  received  some  impetus  from  Premier  Khrushchev's 
July  19  speech  covering  the  possible  establishment  of  ground  control 
posts,  although  it  developed  that  the  Soviet  proposal  was  linked  to 
a  reduction  of  foreign  troops  in  Germany  and  with  a  central  Euro- 
pean denuclearized  zone,  which  was  unacceptable  to  the  Western 
countries. 

The  United  States  along  with  other  Western  countries  opposed 
the  Soviet  proposal  on  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  foreign  territories 
for  stationing  strategic  delivery  vehicles.  Chief  among  their  argu- 
ments against  this  proposal  was  that  it  would  give  the  Soviet  Union 
unilateral  advantages  and  was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  balanced 
reductions  specified  in  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles  for 
Disarmament  Negotiations  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.K.  in  September  1961. 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  nonaggression  pact,  the 
Soviet  Kepresentative  claimed  that  a  confirmation  of  the  obligations 
of  the  U.JsT.  Charter  by  the  most  powerful  countries  would  be  inter- 
preted as  a  serious  pledge  of  their  intentions  to  maintain  peace. 
Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  and  other  Western  countries, 
in  addition  to  refuting  the  Soviet  arguments,  pointed  out  that  the 
subject  was  not  an  appropriate  one  for  discussion  at  the  ENDC  because 
it  was  primarily  a  political  rather  than  a  disarmament  problem  and 
should  be  considered  only  in  the  larger  context  of  a  general  East-West 
political  settlement  in  Europe  by  a  forum  assembled  for  that  purpose. 
At  the  August  16  meeting,  the  U.S.  Representative  rejected  the  Soviet 
presentation  on  a  nonaggression  pact.  He  referred  to  the  July  25 
communique  issued  at  Moscow  following  the  initialing  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty,  in  which  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  would  consult  with  their  NATO  allies  on  the 
matter. 

Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  denuclearized  zones  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Latin  America,  and  in  Africa  were  also  discussed  at 
the  1963  ENDC  session.  The  Soviet  Eepresentative  on  May  27  drew 
attention  to  the  note  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  sent  to  the  United 
States  on  May  20  protesting  the  deployment  of  Polaris-armed  subma- 
rines in  the  Mediterranean  and  proposing  a  denuclearized  zone  for 
the  region.  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries,  terming  the  proposal  one-sided,  noted  that  it  would  change 
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the  military  balance  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  still  had  missiles  trained  on  West  European 
targets.  However,  in  the  brief  debate  on  the  utility  of  nuclear-free 
zones,  the  U.S.  Representative  expressed  sympathy  for  proposals  re- 
lating to  areas  devoid  of  direct  military  confrontation  which  had  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  which  provided  for  adequate 
verification,  and  which  would  not  upset  existing  defense  arrangements. 

At  a  meeting  on  June  10  the  group  of  Eight  participants  in  the 
ENDC  reiterated  the  feasibility  of  creating  nuclear-free  zones  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  two  recent  actions  taken  by 
various  African  and  Latin  American  Governments.  The  Ethiopian, 
Nigerian,  and  United  Arab  Republic  Representatives  called  attention 
to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  Heads  of  African  States 
and  Governments  held  at  Addis  Ababa  from  May  22  to  25  which 
affirmed  the  principle  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Africa.  At  the  same 
meeting,  the  Brazilian  Representative  and  others  reminded  the  Con- 
ference of  the  five-nation  declaration  on  the  denuclearization  of  Latin 
America  which  he  and  the  Mexican  Representative  had  submitted 
to  the  ENDC  on  May  6.  This  declaration,  drawn  up  and  approved 
jointly  by  the  Governments  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and 
Mexico  on  April  29,  was  generally  welcomed  at  the  time  it  was 
presented  at  the  ENDC. 

Several  of  the  group  of  Eight  also  showed  interest  in  an  agreement 
on  a  collateral  measure  excluding  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from 
outer  space,  a  measure  contained  in  both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  plans 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament.  On  June  21  Mexico  intro- 
duced a  proposal  at  the  Conference  calling  for  such  a  measure,  but 
it  was  not  discussed  in  any  depth. 

Eighteenth  General  Assembly  Consideration  of  Disarmament 

As  a  result  of  the  agreements  on  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  and 
the  communications  link  between  Washington  and  Moscow,  the  18th 
General  Assembly  convened  in  New  York  on  September  17,  1963,  in 
a  more  hopeful  atmosphere  than  had  previous  Assemblies.  It  quickly 
became  apparent  that  many  members  viewed  these  agreements  as 
having  created  momentum  for  additional  steps  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment. There  was  also  a  wide  consensus  that  while  there  should  be 
a  full  discussion  of  disarmament  questions,  these  discussions  should 
not  become  contentious  and  the  General  Assembly  should  leave  detailed 
negotiations  to  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  (ENDC). 

President  Kennedy  referred  to  this  new  atmosphere  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  General  Assembly  on  September  20.    He  cited  several 
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encouraging  political  developments,  including  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  and  asserted  that  although  the  "long  shadows  of  conflict  and 
crisis  envelop  us  still,"  the  Assembly  was  meeting  "in  an  atmosphere 
of  rising  hope,  and  at  a  moment  of  comparative  calm." 

President  Kennedy  described  the  test  ban  treaty  as  a  "milestone" 
rather  than  the  "millennium" ;  and  stated  that  if  the  pause  in  the  cold 
war  could  be  stretched  into  a  period  of  cooperation,  the  agree- 
ment on  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  "can  be  the  start  of  a  long  and 
fruitful  journey."  He  pointed  out  that  basic  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  set  limits  to  agreement  and  forbade 
the  relaxation  of  vigilance,  but  went  on  to  state  that  "if  either  of  our 
countries  is  to  be  fully  secure,  we  need  a  much  better  weapon  than 
the  H-bomb  .  .  .  and  that  better  weapon  is  peaceful  cooperation." 
He  then  expressed  the  belief  that  both  countries,  together  with  their 
allies,  could  achieve  further  agreements  springing  from  their  "mutual 
interest  in  avoiding  mutual  destruction."  Continuing,  the  President 
said: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  agenda  of  further  steps.  We  must  continue 
to  seek  agreement  on  measures  which  prevent  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation. 
We  must  continue  to  seek  agreement  on  safeguards  against  surprise  attack, 
including  observation  posts  at  key  points.  We  must  continue  to  seek  agreement 
on  further  measures  to  curb  the  nuclear  arms  race,  by  controlling  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons,  converting  fissionable  materials  to  peaceful  purposes,  and 
banning  underground  testing,  with  adequate  inspection  and  enforcement.  .  .  . 

We  must  continue  to  seek  agreement,  encouraged  by  yesterday's  affirmative 
response  to  this  proposal  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  on  an  arrangement  to 
keep  weapons  of  mass  destruction  out  of  outer  space.  Let  us  get  our  negotiators 
back  to  the  negotiating  table  to  work  out  a  practicable  arrangement  to  this  end. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  let  us  move  up  the  steep  and  difficult  path  toward 
comprehensive  disarmament,  securing  mutual  confidence  through  mutual  verifi- 
cation and  building  the  institutions  of  peace  as  we  dismantle  the  engines  of  war. 
We  must  not  let  failure  to  agree  on  all  points  delay  agreements  where  agreement 
is  possible.    And  we  must  not  put  forward  proposals  for  propaganda  purposes. 

On  the  previous  day,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  had  ad- 
dressed the  Assembly.  He  also  called  attention  to  a  "more  favorable 
atmosphere,"  which  he  attributed  in  part  to  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
However,  he  alleged  that  the  Western  Powers  had  shown  an  unwill- 
ingness in  the  EKDC  to  agree  to  "genuine  disarmament,"  and  pro- 
posed an  EKDC  meeting  at  the  summit  level  in  the  first  quarter  or 
first  half  of  1964  in  order  "to  bring  about  a  radical  shift  in  the  dis- 
armament talks." 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  submitted  a  revision  of  his  1962  pro- 
posal concerning  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (see  page  6).  He  now 
expressed  Soviet  readiness  to  agree  that  "limited  contingents  of  inter- 
continental, anti-missile  and  anti-aircraft  missiles  should  remain  at 
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the  disposal  of  the  USSE  and  the  United  States  in  their  own  terri- 
tories not  only  until  the  end  of  the  second  stage,  but  also  until  the 
end  of  the  third  stage,"  and  that  the  nuclear  warheads  for  the  rockets 
retained  could  also  be  preserved  until  the  end  of  Stage  III. 

Later  in  his  speech,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  advocated 
other  steps  related  to  disarmament  and  European  security  which  the 
U.S.S.E.  had  recommended  in  the  past.  These  included  a  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
and  Warsaw  Pact  powers;  measures  to  prevent  surprise  attack  and 
reduce  foreign  forces  in  Germany ;  the  reduction  of  military  budgets ; 
and  the  establishment  of  denuclearized  zones.  He  also  recommended 
an  international  agreement  on  the  nonprolif  eration  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  contended  that  plans  for  a  multilateral  force  were  the  main 
obstacle  to  such  an  agreement.  Lastly,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
stated  that  the  U.S.S.K.  deemed  it  necessary  "to  reach  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Government  to  ban  the  placing  into  orbit  of 
objects  with  nuclear  weapons  on  board."  He  expressed  Soviet  aware- 
ness that  the  United  States  also  took  a  positive  view  on  this  question. 

Speeches  during  the  general  debate  by  other  U.N.  members  generally 
reflected  satisfaction  over  the  agreement  on  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
and  the  hope  and  expectation  that  this  agreement  would  be  followed 
by  additional  measures.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate, 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  expressed  their  views  on  various 
disarmament  questions  in  greater  detail  in  the  Political  and  Security 
(First)  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Cessation  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly's  Political  and 
Security  (First)  Committee  was  the  question  of  nuclear  weapon  tests. 
India  had  proposed  this  item  for  the  Assembly's  consideration  on 
June  18. 

The  Representative  of  India  opened  the  debate  on  October  15.  She 
stated  that  now  that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty,  the  purpose  for  which  India  had  requested  discussion 
of  nuclear  testing  was  "more  than  three-quarters  accomplished."  Re- 
ferring specifically  to  France  and  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  she 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Assembly  should  exercise  its  moral  pres- 
sure on  those  that  had  not  yet  signed  the  treaty  to  do  so.  The  Indian 
Representative  also  spoke  in  support  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  which  would  extend  the  ban  to  underground  testing. 

Later  the  same  day,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  characterized  the  limited  treaty  as  "the  most  important 
single  step  which  has  been  taken  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and 
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disarmament,"  and  said  that  it  clearly  demonstrated  "that  when  the 
nuclear  powers  have  a  common  interest  and  act  upon  it,  we  can  make 
progress  in  improving  man's  environment."  Summarizing  the  benefits 
of  the  treaty,  which  he  hoped  would  receive  universal  acceptance,  the 
U.S.  Eepresentative  pointed  out  its  usefulness  "in  helping  to  (1)  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  (2)  discourage  the  search  for  ever  larger,  more 
destructive  weapons,  (3)  make  more  difficult  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  any  country  which  has  not  begun  to  test,  (4)  end 
the  danger  of  radioactive  fallout,  and  (5)  facilitate  agreement  on  other 
measures."  He  stated  that  the  General  Assembly  and  the  participants 
in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  (ENDC)  had 
been  influential  in  helping  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  U.S.S.E.  reach  agreement  on  the  treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative  stressed  that  there  were 
many  important  problems  the  test  ban  treaty  did  not  solve.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  a  ban  on  underground  testing  was  an  important 
next  step  in  stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  that  efforts  should 
be  renewed  at  Geneva  to  reach  agreement  "on  an  adequately  safe- 
guarded comprehensive  test  ban  treaty."  He  reaffirmed,  however,  that 
the  United  States  remained  strongly  opposed  to  a  voluntary  unverified 
moratorium  on  such  testing.  Explaining  U.S.  requirements  for  the 
effective  verification  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  he  said  that  the 
United  States  asks  "only  for  as  much  verification  as  is  necessary  to 
give  adequate  assurance  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  a  com- 
prehensive treaty.  And,  in  the  case  of  underground  tests,  adequate 
assurance  requires  on-site  inspection  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
dispel  questions  of  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  certain  seismic  events." 

The  Soviet  Eepresentative,  Mr.  Novikov,  welcomed  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  in  a  speech  of  October  17.  He  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  prepared  to  continue  efforts  for  a  comprehensive  ban.  However, 
he  maintained  that  it  was  possible  to  control  a  ban  on  all  tests,  including 
those  underground,  with  instruments  which  governments  already 
had  at  their  disposal,  and  asserted:  "The  Soviet  Union  will  not  be 
prepared  to  accept  any  inspections  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  necessary." 
He  thus  reversed  the  previous  Soviet  position  that  there  could  be  two 
or  three  on-site  inspections  a  year  on  Soviet  territory. 

On  October  31  the  Committee  adopted  a  30-power  draft  resolution 
on  nuclear  testing  by  a  vote  of  97  (U.S.)  to  1  (Albania),  with  3  ab- 
stentions. The  preamble  of  the  draft  resolution  noted  with  approval 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty  and  noted  with  satisfaction  "that  in  the 
preamble  of  that  Treaty  the  parties  state  that  they  are  seeking  to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  all  time  and  are  determined  to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end." 
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The  operative  section  of  the  draft  resolution  called  upon  all  states  to 
become  parties  to  the  treaty;  requested  the  ENDC  to  continue  its 
negotiations  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty ;  and  asked  the  ENDC  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  not 
later  than  the  19th  session.  The  resolution  was  jointly  submitted  by 
all  the  members  of  the  ENDC  except  France  and  subsequently  co- 
sponsored  by  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Cameroon,  Chile,  Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Sierra  Leone, 
Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.E.,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Charles  C.  Stelle,  informed  the  Committee  on  October  30 
that  the  United  States  wholeheartedly  supported  the  draft  resolution. 
He  also  reiterated  Ambassador  Stevenson's  earlier  statement  that  ade- 
quate assurance  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  required  on-site  inspection  in  the  case  of  underground 
tests. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  draft  resolution  in  plenary  ses- 
sion on  November  27  by  a  vote  of  104  (U.S.)  to  1  (Albania),  with  3 
abstentions. 

Resolution  Against  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  in  Outer  Space 

Several  weeks  after  President  Kennedy  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  expressed  before  the  General  Assembly  a  readiness  to  seek 
agreement  upon  an  arrangement  to  keep  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
out  of  outer  space  (see  page  10),  agreement  was  reached  on  a  General 
Assembly  draft  resolution  on  this  question.  All  members  of  the  Eight- 
een-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  (ENDC),  except  France, 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  draft  resolution,  and  on  October  15  the 
Political  and  Security  Committee  accepted  a  Mexican  proposal  to  give 
it  urgent  consideration. 

The  draft  resolution  contained  two  operative  paragraphs.  The  first 
paragraph  welcomed  "the  expressions  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  of  their  intention  not  to 
station  in  outer  space  any  objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction."  The  second  paragraph  called 
upon  all  states:  "(a)  To  refrain  from  placing  in  orbit  around  the 
earth  any  objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  kinds  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  installing  such  weapons  on  celestial 
bodies,  or  stationing  such  weapons  in  outer  space  in  any  other  manner ; 
(b)  To  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging  or  in  any  way  participating 
in  the  conduct  of  the  foregoing  activities." 

On  October  16  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Stevenson, 
called  for  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  draft  resolution.  He  stated 
that  the  resolution  represented  another  decisive  advance  in  the  dis- 
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armament  process  and  international  recognition  that  the  arms  race 
must  not  be  extended  into  outer  space.  He  pointed  out  that  it  set  forth 
a  policy  already  adopted  by  the  United  States,  a  policy  enunciated 
by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Eoswell  L.  Gilpatric,  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1962,  and  also  by  Senator  Albert  Gore  on  December  3,  1962,  as 
U.S.  Eepresentative  in  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  at  the 
Assembly's  lTth  session.  The  U.S.  Eepresentative  said  that  he  was 
glad  that  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  regard  were  the 
same  as  our  own,  and  that  the  resolution  before  the  Assembly  had 
the  support  of  both  Governments.  He  reiterated  that  the  United 
States  had  no  intention  of  stationing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space.  He  stated  that  it  was  not  possible  to  foresee  all  events 
which  may  occur  in  the  future  in  the  field  of  space  technology  and 
in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  nor  was  it  possible  to  foresee 
the  outcome  of  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  disarmament.  He  said 
that  "if  events  as  yet  unforeseen  suggest  the  need  for  a  further  look  at 
this  matter,  we  would  acquaint  the  United  Nations  with  such  events." 

Other  members  joined  in  expressing  support  for  the  draft  resolution, 
and  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  adopted  it  by  acclamation  on 
October  16.  The  following  day  the  General  Assembly  gave  its  ap- 
proval in  plenary  session,  again  by  acclamation.  At  this  session  the 
Soviet  Eepresentative,  Ambassador  Fedorenko,  noted  "with  pleasure 
that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have  agreed  on  this 
matter,"  and  that  this  agreement  was  embodied  in  the  draft  resolution. 
He  said  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  would  be  "an  important 
further  step  towards  the  reduction  of  international  tension  and  the 
improvement  of  relations  among  States."  The  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  expressed  "great  satisfaction"  over  the  Assembly's 
approval  of  the  resolution  and  voiced  the  hope  that  it  was  a  good 
augury  for  the  future. 

General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

The  Political  and  Security  Committee  began  to  consider  the  question 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  on  October  28.  On  the  following 
day  the  U.S.  Eepresentative,  Ambassador  Charles  C.  Stelle,  gave  a 
comprehensive  account  of  U.S.  views  on  this  question,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  the  most  important  item  on  the  Committee's  agenda. 

The  U.S.  Eepresentative  expressed  the  view  that  there  were  two 
landmarks  which  had  contributed  to  the  more  realistic  discussions  of 
disarmament  in  the  recent  past.  The  first  was  the  Joint  Statement 
of  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotiations  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961  and  endorsed  by  the 
General  Assembly  as  the  basis  for  negotiations.   The  second  was  the 
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establishment  of  the  Eighteen -Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(ENDC).  The  U.S.  Representative  commended  in  particular  the 
contributions  of  the  ENDC  members  who  had  not  previously  par- 
ticipated in  disarmament  talks.  He  pointed  out  that  each  of  the  areas 
in  which  agreement  had  been  reached  had  its  antecedents  in  the 
ENDC'swork. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  the  U.S.  Representative  said  that  the 
United  States  would  return  to  Geneva  to  try  to  define  areas  of  agree- 
ment on  three  levels — on  general  and  complete  disarmament,  on  col- 
lateral measures  to  improve  international  security  and  prospects  for 
further  disarmament  progress,  and  on  the  widest  measure  of  dis- 
armament to  be  implemented  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

In  discussing  general  and  complete  disarmament,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative referred  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister's  proposal  of  Sep- 
tember 19  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  retain  limited 
contingents  of  intercontinental,  anti-missile,  and  anti-aircraft  missiles 
and  their  nuclear  warheads  until  the  end  of  Stage  III  (see  page  6). 
He  said  that  the  United  States  would  "want  to  explore  the  implica- 
tions of  this  proposal,"  which  might  "represent  a  further  move  toward 
realism  in  the  Soviet  approach."  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  equally  willing  to  give  every  consideration  to 
U.S.  views.  At  this  point  he  recalled  that  on  August  14  the  United 
States  had  introduced  at  Geneva  draft  treaty  language  elaborating 
upon  the  four  major  U.S.  proposals  of  its  treaty  outline  which  related 
to  nuclear  disarmament  in  Stage  I  (see  page  5).  He  reminded  the 
Committee  that  the  U.S.  treaty  outline  provided  that  together  with  a 
cutoff  of  production  of  fissionable  material  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  each  transfer  to  non- 
weapon  uses  50,000  kilograms  of  weapons-grade  U-235  but  that  the 
United  States  had  repeatedly  indicated  that  it  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  appropriate  and  reasonable  adjustments  in  this  amount.  In 
this  connection  he  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  had  told  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  transfer  by  the  United  States  of  60,000  kilograms  and 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  40,000  kilograms  could  be  considered. 

The  U.S.  Representative  made  several  other  points  relating  to  the 
U.S.  proposals  for  general  and  complete  disarmament.  He  noted  that 
these  proposals  called  for  a  progressive  and  gradual  reduction  of  the 
whole  range  of  armaments  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  military  balance 
and  thus  jeopardize  the  security  of  states.  He  also  stated  that  the  U.S. 
plan  recognized  the  essential  need  for  adequate  verification  to  insure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  properly  carried  out,  that 
activities  limited  or  prohibited  were  not  conducted  clandestinely,  and 
that  armaments  retained  did  not  exceed  agreed  levels.  In  addition, 
he  reiterated  the  U.S.  view  that,  disarmament  must  be  accompanied  by 
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the  establishment  of  reliable  peacekeeping  procedures  and  institutions. 
He  pledged  continued  U.S.  support  to  develop  the  United  Nations  as 
an  effective  peacekeeping  organization  and  pointed  out  that  progress 
in  this  direction  was  a  "necessary  concomitant  for  progress  toward 
general  and  complete  disarmament."  Citing  recent  significant  steps 
to  strengthen  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  capacity,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  plans  of  several  U.N.  members  to  earmark  units  of  their  armed 
forces  for  emergency  U.N.  service.  He  recalled  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly  of  September  20,  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  these  initiatives  would  encourage  similar 
action  by  others  and  had  stated  that  the  United  States  remained  ready 
to  provide  logistic  and  other  material  support. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  collateral  measures,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive  quoted  the  September  20  remarks  of  President  Kennedy  on  further 
agreements  that  should  be  pursued  (see  page  10) .  Ambassador  Stelle 
expressed  the  hope  that  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  ideas  in 
a  U.S.  Working  Paper  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War  Through 
Accident,  Miscalculation,  or  Failure  of  Communication,  which  had 
been  submitted  at  Geneva  (see  page  7).  He  reiterated  U.S.  support 
for  an  adequately  verified  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  and  stated 
that  the  United  States  believed  nuclear-free  zones  under  appropriate 
circumstances  would  be  a  "most  useful  approach"  as  a  step  in  halting 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  then  described  in  the 
following  terms  the  criteria  which  the  United  States  believed  should 
govern  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones : 

For  a  measure  in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms  control  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial rather  than  an  unsettling  and  dangerous  effect,  it  must  be  balanced  so 
that  no  state  or  group  of  states  gains  military  advantage.  Where  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear  free  zones  would  upset  this  balance,  a  measure  aimed  only 
at  nuclear  weapons  would  be  unrealistic  and  dangerous.  In  such  areas  broader 
approaches  to  arms  control  are  necessary. 

Obviously,  any  effective  nuclear  free  zone  would  have  to  include  adequate 
provision  for  verification  if  the  nations  participating  in  the  zone,  as  well  as 
those  respecting  it,  are  to  have  sufficient  assurance  that  the  zone  is  not  being 
abused  or  misused.  Ideally  such  a  zone  would  include  all  states  in  the  area 
concerned,  but  particularly  any  whose  failure  to  participate  might  render  the 
agreement  ineffective. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  United  States  that  if  a  nuclear  free  zone 
is  to  be  effective,  it  should  be  initiated  by  the  states  in  the  area  concerned  and 
be  freely  acceptable  to  them.  Such  an  arrangement  cannot  be  forced  upon  a 
group  of  nations  if  it  is  generally  felt  to  be  inimical  to  their  best  interest.  In 
this  regard,  until  there  is  general  support  from  within  an  area  where  such  an  ar- 
rangement has  been  proposed  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  secure  outside 
endorsement  for  it  from  the  United  Nations  or  other  external  bodies.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  there  is  prior  broad  agreement  among  the  states  involved,  a 
united  request  for  outside  endorsement  and  recognition  of  a  zonal  arrangement 
would  doubtlessly  receive  wide  support. 
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Asserting  that  each  zone  must  be  considered  on  its  merits,,  Ambassador 
Stelle  pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  such  zones  in  Europe,  and  also 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  where  nuclear  weapons  formed  part  of  exist- 
ing security  arrangements,  would  upset  the  military  balance  and  thus 
increase  tensions  and  promote  instability. 

In  conclusion,  the  U.S.  Representative  suggested  that  the  idea  of 
seeking  the  widest  measure  of  disarmament  which  could  be  imple- 
mented at  the  earliest  possible  time  was  a  concept  which  might  assist 
in  finding  new  groupings  of  measures  ripe  for  agreement.  He  stated : 

Let  us  not  be  content  with  small  initial  steps  of  the  kind  we  are  beginning  to 
achieve.  Neither  let  us  feel  impelled  to  wait  until  a  full  program  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  has  been  agreed  to  take  substantial  steps  of  actual 
physical  disarmament.  Let  us  search  for  middle  ground  in  accordance  with 
the  essential  principle  of  balance.  As  we  return  to  Geneva,  let  us  seek  more 
actively  than  in  the  past  to  consolidate  the  widest  possible  area  of  agreement. 

While  acknowledging  the  importance  of  recent  agreements,  the 
Soviet  Representative,  on  October  30,  stated  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
overestimate  their  results.  He  charged  that  the  ENDC's  work  "was 
unsatisfactory  and  not  in  consonance  with  the  task  set  before  it."  He 
repeated  the  allegation  of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  that 
the  Western  Powers  were  responsible  for  the  lack  of  progress  and 
singled  out  plans  for  the  creation  of  a  multilateral  NATO  nuclear 
force  as  a  main  barrier  to  progress  on  disarmament. 

In  reviewing  the  Soviet  position  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, the  Soviet  Representative  reiterated  the  Gromyko  proposal  to 
extend  until  the  end  of  the  third  stage  the  retention  of  limited  contin- 
gents of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  and  their  warheads.  In  the  field 
of  collateral  measures,  he  repeated  Soviet  views  on  a  nonaggression 
treaty  between  the  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  on  de- 
nuclearized zones,  on  the  prohibition  of  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  on  measures  to  prevent  surprise  attack  and  on  the  reduction 
of  military  budgets  and  foreign  troops  in  Europe.  In  conclusion,  the 
Soviet  Representative  urged  acceptance  of  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko's  proposal  for  a  summit-level  ENDC  Conference. 

During  his  address,  the  Soviet  Representative  made  charges  against 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  including  the  allegation  that  plana 
for  a  multilateral  force  were  designed  "to  disseminate  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  place  these  weapons  of  mass  destruction  at  the  disposal  of 
West  German  irredentists  and  revenge-seekers  who  do  not  trouble 
to  conceal  their  aim  of  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  present  boundary 
lines  in  Europe."  Moreover,  throughout  the  debate  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  attack  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

On  October  31,  after  Poland  made  similar  charges,  the  U.S. 
Representative  addressed  the  Committee  to  correct  their  false  state- 
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ments.  He  asserted  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  which 
had  placed  all  its  armed  forces  under  international  NATO  command, 
had  gone  further  than  any  other  state  in  demonstrating  its  peaceful 
intentions,  and  was  a  loyal  ally  in  the  NATO  defense  structure  which 
protected  the  integrity  of  the  free  world.  The  U.S.  Representative 
also  reaffirmed  that  arrangements  for  a  multilateral  force  would  not 
transfer  the  control  over  nuclear  weapons  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  or  any  other  country.  On  November  13  Ambassador 
Stevenson  joined  the  British  and  French  Representatives  in  again 
refuting  the  Soviet  charges. 

Other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  in  their  speeches  on  the 
disarmament  question,  stressed  the  importance  they  attached  to  prog- 
ress in  this  field.  They  urged  serious  consideration  of  collateral 
measures  as  well  as  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  sup- 
ported continued  negotiations  in  the  EN  DC. 

On  November  15  Nigeria  submitted  a  draft  resolution  cosponsored 
by  49  other  countries,  including  the  group  of  Eight  members  of  the 
ENDC.  The  first  operative  section  of  this  resolution  called  upon  the 
ENDC  to  resume  its  negotiations  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  effective  international  control  "in  accordance  with  the 
joint  statement  of  agreed  principles  for  disarmament  negotiations" 
and  to  continue  to  encourage  the  widening  of  the  areas  of  basic  agree- 
ment on  fundamental  issues  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
The  second  operative  section  urged  the  ENDC  to  seek  agreement  on 
measures  to  reduce  international  tension,  lessen  the  possibility  of 
war,  and  facilitate  agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
The  resolution  also  requested  the  ENDC  to  submit  an  interim  progress 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  an  early  appropriate  date  and  a 
comprehensive  report  not  later  than  September  1,  1964. 

Shortly  before  the  vote  on  this  draft  resolution,  the  Nigerian  Rep- 
resentative explained  to  the  Committee  why  the  draft  contained 
changes  from  an  earlier  version.  The  U.S.S.R.,  he  stated,  had  re- 
quested certain  deletions  and  substitutions,  and  the  cosponsors  had 
reluctantly  decided  to  accept  several  of  the  Soviet  suggestions  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  text.  He  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  cosponsors  were  unable  to  agree  to  a  Soviet  recommendation 
to  delete  reference  to  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles  for 
Disarmament  Negotiations  from  the  first  operative  section.  He  said 
that  the  cosponsors  believed  that  this  Statement  marked  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  disarmament  negotiations  and  that  they  had  been  able 
to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  press  its  recommendation  on  this 
point.  The  Nigerian  Representative  also  said  that  the  cosponsors 
had  had  "most  constructive"  talks  with  the  U.S.  delegation.  On 
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the  same  day  the  U.S.  Representative  endorsed  the  revised  draft  reso- 
lution but  also  indicated  that  the  United  States  could  have  supported 
the  original  text. 

The  Political  and  Security  Committee  adopted  the  resolution  by 
acclamation  on  November  15,  with  Albania  not  participating  in  the 
vote.  The  General  Assembly  approved  it  in  plenary  session  on 
November  27,  again  by  acclamation  but  with  Albania  not  participating. 

Denuclearization  of  Latin  America 

On  November  11  the  Brazilian  Representative  opened  the  debate 
on  the  question  of  "Denuclearization  of  Latin  America,"  which 
Brazil  had  proposed  for  inclusion  on  the  General  Assembly's  agenda. 
He  recalled  that  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Ecuador  had  introduced 
a  draft  resolution  on  this  question  at  the  17th  session  of  the  Assembly 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  but  that  the  Assembly 
had  decided  to  postpone  a  vote  on  the  draft  until  the  present  session. 
He  also  noted  that  on  April  29,  1963,  the  four  governments  which 
had  cosponsored  the  draft  resolution,  together  with  Mexico,  had  is- 
sued a  declaration  in  which  they  announced  that  they  were  prepared 
"to  sign  a  multilateral  agreement  whereby  their  countries  would  under- 
take not  to  manufacture,  receive,  store  or  test  nuclear  weapons  or 
nuclear  launching  devices."  The  Brazilian  Representative  asserted 
that  the  world's  power  balance  would  gain,  not  lose,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin  America,  and  that  such  a  step 
would  logically  tie  into  the  disarmament  process.  At  the  same  time, 
he  stated  that  the  decision  to  denuclearize  must  be  freely  taken  by 
all  countries  of  the  area,  and  that  the  agreement  for  a  nuclear-free 
zone  must  include  a  working  system  of  verification  and  inspection. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Assembly  would  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port a  draft  resolution  on  the  subject  which  had  been  submitted  by  10 
Latin  American  Governments  (Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Panama,  Uruguay) . 

Under  this  draft  resolution,  which  Honduras  subsequently  also 
cosponsored,  the  General  Assembly  noted  with  satisfaction  the  initia- 
tive for  the  denuclearization  of  Latin  America  taken  in  the  joint 
declaration  of  April  29,  1963.  The  Assembly  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Latin  American  States  would  initiate  studies  as  they  deemed 
appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
of  regional  agreements,  and  through  the  channels  they  considered 
appropriate,  on  measures  to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  declaration ;  and 
trusted  that  after  a  satisfactory  agreement  had  been  reached,  all  states, 
particularly  the  nuclear  powers,  would  lend  their  full  cooperation  for 
the  effective  realization  of  the  peaceful  aims  of  the  draft  resolution. 
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Many  U.N.  members,  including  states  both  inside  and  outside  Latin 
America,  supported  the  draft  resolution  during  the  debate.  The 
U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  expressed  U.S. 
support  on  November  13.  He  stated  that  the  United  States  believed 
"that  a  Latin  American  nuclear-free  zone,  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances, would  be  a  most  constructive  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace,"  and  welcomed  the  introduction  of  the  draft  resolution.  He 
noted  that  the  United  Nations,  in  adopting  the  resolution,  would  be 
acting  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lathi  American  States,  and 
that  any  ultimate  decision  on  the  desirability  of  a  nuclear-free  zone 
must,  of  course,  be  made  by  the  Latin  American  States  themselves. 
He  reiterated  that  arrangements  for  such  a  zone  should  include  ade- 
quate provisions  for  verification  and  that  the  zone  should  include  all 
states  in  the  area  concerned,  since  the  refusal  of  any  state  to  participate 
could  make  the  arrangement  ineffective. 

On  November  18  the  Cuban  Representative  informed  the  Committee 
that  Cuba  believed  the  draft,  resolution  was  unsatisfactory.  While 
claiming  that  Cuba  was  "sympathetic  towards  the  good  intentions" 
underlying  the  draft,  he  stated  that  Cuba  would  assume  no  commit- 
ment on  this  matter  unless  it  led  ';to  the  denuclearization  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  various  United  States  bases 
outside  its  frontiers*'  and  the  return  to  Cuba  of  Guantanamo.  The 
U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Charles  C.  Stelle,  immediately  re- 
plied that  the  Representative  of  Cuba  had  excused  himself  from  sup- 
porting the  draft  resolution  by  enumerating  certain  conditions  which 
he  well  knew  were  not  acceptable.  The  Soviet  L^nion  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Soviet  bloc  subsequently  expressed  support  for  the  Cuban 
position  and  charged  that  the  United  States  would  not  undertake  to 
respect  a  Latin  American  nuclear-free  zone.  The  U.S.  Representative, 
answering  this  charge  on  November  19,  said :  "If  the  states  of  Latin 
America  work  out  an  agreement  to  establish  a  nuclear-free  zone  which 
meets  the  criteria  my  Government  believes  necessary,  the  United  States 
will  respect  that  agreement/' 

Later  on  November  19  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  adopted 
the  joint  draft  resolution  by  a  vote  of  89  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  14  ab- 
stentions. The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  in  plenary 
session  on  November  27  by  a  vote  of  91  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  15  (Algeria, 
Bulgaria,  Burundi,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  Hungary,  Mali,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Tunisia,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Venezuela)  abstentions.  All  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  except  Cuba  and  Venezuela  supported  the  resolution.  ( Hon- 
duras was  absent  during  the  plenary  vote  but  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
resolution. )    The  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  abstained  from  voting 
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with  the  exception  of  Rumania,  which  voted  in  favor,  and  Albania, 
which  did  not  participate  in  the  vote. 

Question  of  a  Conference  To  Prohibit  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

From  November  12  to  19  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  con- 
sidered an  item  entitled  "Question  of  Convening  a  Conference  for  the 
Purpose  of  Signing  a  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of 
Nuclear  and  Thermo -nuclear  Weapons."  This  agenda  item  resulted 
from  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  two  previous 
sessions.  The  resolution  of  the  16th  General  Assembly,  adopted  over 
U.S.  opposition,  had  condemned  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  as  con- 
trary to  the  U.N.  Charter  and  had  asked  the  Secretary-General  to 
consult  member  states  on  the  possibility  of  convening  a  ban-the-bomb 
conference.  The  resolution  of  the  17th  General  Assembly  had  asked 
the  Secretary-General  to  continue  his  consultations  with  members  to 
ascertain  their  views  on  such  a  conference  and  to  report  to  the  18th 
session.  By  the  time  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  began  its 
debate,  the  Secretary-General  had  received  a  total  of  74  replies  to  his 
inquiry.  Forty-one  of  these  replies  favored  convening  a  conference, 
28  expressed  negative  opinions  or  raised  doubts,  and  &  favored  await- 
ing the  results  of  the  ENDC's  work. 

On  November  12  the  Ethiopian  Representative  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  under  which  the  Assembly  would  request  the  ENDC  to  study 
urgently  the  question  of  convening  a  conference  to  sign  a  convention 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  report  to  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  draft  resolution  was  co- 
sponsored  by  18  other  African  countries. 

Ambassador  Charles  C.  Stelle,  the  U.S.  Representative,  spoke 
against  the  joint  draft  resolution  on  November  18.  He  reiterated  that 
the  United  States  shared  the  abhorrence  for  nuclear  war  which  moti- 
vated the  originators  of  this  item,  and  firmly  hoped  that  agreement 
could  be  reached  to  accomplish  the  gradual  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  armaments,  nuclear  and  conventional,  from  national 
arsenals  in  balanced  stages  with  appropriate  verification  and  peace- 
keeping machinery.  However,  he  went  on  to  say  that  until  a  viable 
alternative  has  been  created,  the  United  States  was  dependent  upon 
its  military  defense  structure  which  included  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional weapons  for  the  maintenance  of  its  security.  Quoting  from 
the  U.S.  letter  of  June  30, 1962,  to  the  Secretary-General  in  answer  to 
his  inquiry  on  this  problem,  the  U.S.  Representative  noted  that  the 
United  States  firmly  believed  that  the  only  sure  way  to  eliminate  the 
threat  posed  by  nuclear  weapons  was  to  remove  them  from  the  arsenals 
of  nations  through  a  program  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
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under  effective  international  control.  He  stated  that  the  draft  reso^ 
lution  would  transmit  to  the  ENDC  "an  idea  to  which  my  Government 
...  is  unequivocably  opposed,"  and  expressed  the  view  that  the  ENDC 
should  focus  on  the  practical  ideas  before  it  rather  than  on  those 
which  could  not  contribute  to  achieving  the  disarmament  objective. 

The  Political  and  Security  Committee  adopted  the  resolution  on 
November  19  by  a  vote  of  54  to  17,  with  24  abstentions.  On  Novem- 
ber 27  the  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  in  plenary  session  by  a 
vote  of  64  to  18  (Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  El  Salvador,  France, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Portu- 
gal, South  Africa,  Spain,  Thailand,  Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S.)  with  25 
(Argentina,  Austria,  Burma,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  Iceland,  Iran,  Israel,  Jamaica,  Japan, 
Lebanon,  Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Sweden,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Venezuela)  abstentions. 
Many  countries  that  voted  for  the  resolution  considered  that  it  was 
procedural  and  not  a  judgment  on  the  substance  of  the  issue. 

Schedule  for  Resumed  Eighte en-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  (ENDC) 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament (ENDC)  held  in  New  York  on  November  22,  it  was  decided 
that  the  ENDC  would  reconvene  at  Geneva  on  January  21,  1964. 

Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament 

During  1963  the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, the  regional  commissions,  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  devoted  attention  to  the  question  of  further  studies 
of  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament.  The  General 
Assembly  and  the  Council  in  1962  had  endorsed  the  view  of  a  con- 
sultative group  appointed  by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  that  the 
economic  problems  of  transition  connected  with  disarmament  could 
be  met  by  appropriate  national  and  international  measures.  The 
conclusion  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  August  1963  further 
enhanced  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  its  statements  on  this  question  in  various  bodies,  the  United 
States  emphasized  that  countries  with  particularly  large  military 
programs  should  devote  attention  to  national  problems  of  economic 
adjustment  to  disarmament  and  invited  attention  to  the  U.S.  efforts 
in  this  regard.  Moreover,  the  United  States  supported  the  intensifica- 
tion of  development  planning  in  the  developing  countries  as  a  useful 
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means  of  preparing  for  the  possibility  of  increased  availability  of 
resources  for  development  in  the  event  of  disarmament.  Further,  the 
United  States  proposed  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  disarmament  on  trade  in  primary  commodities. 

However,  the  United  States  opposed  proposals  in  some  U.N.  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  for  studies  of  how  allocations  from  resources  released 
by  disarmament  might  be  used  for  specific  international  programs  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  impractical  pending  more  definitive 
progress  on  disarmament.  The  United  States  urged  instead  that 
studies  be  undertaken  by  these  agencies  only  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General,  in  order  to  assure  the  development  of  an 
integrated  study  program  having  the  greatest  possible  practical 
value. 

At  the  36th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  the 
summer  of  1963,  the  Secretary-General,  as  requested  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Council,  submitted  a  report  on  the  continuing 
studies  by  member  states,  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  the  regional  commis- 
sions, and  the  Specialized  Agencies  of  detailed  aspects  of  the  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  disarmament  with  a  view  to  developing 
necessary  information,  plans,  and  policies  for  adjustment.  The  report 
also  contained  suggestions  for  further  studies  concerning  the  impact 
of  disarmament  on  international  economic  relations.  The  Secretary- 
General  noted  that  only  a  few  governments  were  directing  specific 
studies  to  the  question  of  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of 
disarmament.  Of  the  various  country  replies  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General, the  U.S.  study  was  the  most  comprehensive  and 
detailed.  It  described  the  study  activities  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA),  efforts  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  identify  industry  and  regional  impacts 
of  defense  expenditure,  relevant  background  studies  by  other  U.S. 
Government  agencies,  and  certain  studies  by  private  U.S.  individuals 
and  organizations.  The  Soviet  Union's  reply  did  not  deal  specifically 
with  the  matter  of  Soviet  studies  but  rather  dealt  with  broad  ques- 
tions of  utilization  of  resources  released  by  disarmament. 

The  Secretary-General  noted  that  there  appeared  to  be  three  fields 
of  international  economic  relations  concerning  which  U.N.  work  on 
the  economic  consequences  of  disarmament  was  pertinent:  (1)  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  adequate  stability  in  national  balances  of  pay- 
ments during  conversion  periods,  (2)  problems  in  longer  run  reshaping 
of  international  trade  relations  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  a  disarmed  world,  and  (3)  the  question  of  accelerating 
the  flow  of  capital  and  assistance  to  developing  countries. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  controversy,  attempted  to  reach 
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agreement  with  the  Soviet  delegation  on  a  joint  resolution  concerning 
matters  arising  from  the  Secretary-General's  report.  This  effort  was 
not  successful,  however,  and  somewhat  different  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States,  and  by  the  Soviet  Union  jointly  with 
Czechoslovakia.  Subsequently,  however,  in  response  to  the  wishes 
of  other  members  of  the  Council,  the  three  delegations  agreed  on 
the  text  of  a  proposed  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council 
by  a  vote  of  17  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  (U.K.)  abstention.  The  following 
operative  paragraph,  suggested  by  the  United  States,  represents  the 
principal  new  action  undertaken  by  the  Council  in  this  field.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  requested : 

".  .  .  the  Secretary- General  in  connexion  with  his  comprehensive 
study  of  various  problems  in  the  field  of  international  economic  and 
trade  relations  relevant  to  the  economic  aspects  of  disarmament  to 
make  an  adequate  survey  of  the  possibilities  for  undertaking  an 
international  study  of  the  problems  that  might  arise  in  relation  to 
primary  commodities  for  which  the  demand  would  be  significantly 
affected  during  and  immediately  following  the  transition  period  and 
to  report  his  findings  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  an  early 
session." 

The  Social  Commission  at  its  15th  session  in  May  1963  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  social  consequences  of  disarmament  cosponsored  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  resolution  requested 
the  Secretary-General  in  his  studies  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
social  consequences  of  disarmament,  "notably  the  potential  advance- 
ment of  education,  the  improvement  of  health  and  nutrition  and  the 
raising  of  levels  of  living"  and  to  present  to  the  36th  session  of  the 
Council  suggestions  for  studies  of  the  social  aspects  of  disarmament. 

The  Economic  and  Financial  (Second)  Committee  of  the  18th 
General  Assembly  which  met  in  the  fall  of  1963  discussed  the 
Secretary-General's  preliminary  report  on  development  plans  and 
projects  for  an  economic  program  for  disarmament  which  provided 
the  following  important  information : 

"The  relatively  few  replies  received  from  Governments  of  develop- 
ing countries  indicate  their  anxiety  that  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament be  achieved  as  soon  as  possible  and  their  hopeful  awareness 
that  the  implementation  of  development  plans  could  be  accelerated 
through  the  use  of  domestic  and  external  resources  liberated  by  dis- 
armament. The  replies  indicate  that  some  projects  and  plans  already 
in  existence  cannot  yet  be  implemented  for  the  lack  of  necessary 
resources,  and  that  additional  plans  and  projects  are  being  formulated, 
the  implementation  of  some  of  which  will  need  to  be  delayed  for  a 
considerable  time  until  resources  are  available.  While  it  is  recognized 
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that  disarmament  can  provide  such  resources  there  appears  to  be  no 
disposition  to  make  the  execution  of  particular  projects  specifically 
contingent  on  disarmament — it  is  implied  that  all  projects  are  to  be 
implemented  according  to  their  priority  as  resources  permit,  and 
the  impact  of  disarmament  on  the  rate  of  implementation  would  arise 
through  its  impact  on  the  volume  and  composition  of  the  resources 
allocated  to  the  promotion  of  development." 

In  referring  to  the  U.N.  Secretariat's  own  work  program,  the 
Secretary-General  proposed  that  it  concentrate  on  the  orientation  of 
science  and  technology  toward  the  problems  of  developing  countries, 
the  fields  of  industrial  and  natural  resource  development,  and  the 
facilitation  of  national  development  planning.  He  added  that : 

In  formulating  and  carrying  out  United  Nations  work  programmes  in  these 
fields  it  is  proposed  to  take  special  account  of  the  need  to  ensure  that  adequate 
advance  preparations  are  made  for  supporting  the  establishment  of  national 
and  international  projects  and  plans  to  form  part  of  an  economic  programme 
for  disarmament.  While  basic  responsibility  for  these  projects  and  plans 
naturally  rests  with  the  Governments  concerned,  Secretariat  activities  can  be 
helpful  not  only  in  lending  support  but  also  in  initiating  background  studies  to 
explore  new  fields  of  endeavor.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  useful  to  consider, 
for  example,  what  projects  in  developing  countries — such  as  the  opening  up  of 
new  areas — would  be  especially  suited  to  the  absorption  of  demobilized  man- 
power. In  the  same  connexion,  consideration  might  also  be  given  to  new  multi- 
national projects  for  river-basin  development.  In  further  development  of  the 
Secretariat's  work  programme  in  the  context  of  the  United  Nations  Development 
Decade,  advantage  will  be  taken  of  opportunities  to  include  studies  of  this  kind 
which  would  be  relevant  to  an  economic  programme  for  disarmament. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a  draft  resolu- 
tion to  the  Second  Committee  which  endorsed  the  work  program  out- 
lined by  the  Secretary- General  and  urged  member  states  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary-General  in  his  survey  of  the  possibilities  of  under- 
taking a  study  of  problems  which  might  arise  in  relation  to  primary 
commodities.  However,  Nigeria  also  submitted  a  resolution  which, 
inter  alia,  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
12  experts  from  among  U.N.  members  to  encourage  and  coordinate 
studies  of  problems  of  conversion  of  resources  to  peaceful  use.  The 
United  States  and  many  other  developed  countries  opposed  the  Ni- 
gerian proposal  as  constituting  an  unnecessary  proliferation  of  orga- 
nizations and  authority  in  regard  to  conversion  studies.  The  Soviet 
Union,  in  a  rather  unusual  step,  supported  the  Nigerian  resolution 
while  still  being  joined  with  the  United  States  in  its  resolution.  The 
matter  finally  was  resolved  in  a  compromise  resolution  sponsored  by 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Nigeria,  which  included  the 
following  operative  paragraph : 
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"Kequests  the  Council  at  its  thirty-seventh  session  to  consider  all 
pertinent  aspects  of  the  question  of  conversion  of  resources  released 
by  general  and  complete  disarmament  to  peaceful  uses,  including, 
inter  alia,  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  group, 
having  due  regard  to  equitable  geographical  distribution,  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  activities  in  this  field  of  study  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  nineteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly." 

The  draft  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  both  by  the  Second 
Committee  and  subsequently  by  the  General  Assembly. 

In  voting  for  the  three-power  resolution,  the  U.S.  Representative 
stated,  as  a  cosponsor,  that  the  resolution  left  completely  open  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  group.  He  noted  that 
decision  would  be  made  by  the  Council  at  its  37th  session.  He  also 
reiterated  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  opposed  the  establishment 
of  such  a  group. 

During  1963  resolutions  on  economic  and  social  consequences  of 
disarmament  were  also  introduced  at  meetings  of  several  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies,  including  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO — see  page  285) ,  at  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA — see  page  306),  and  at 
meetings  of  the  regional  economic  commissions.  Due  in  part  to  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States,  these  resolutions  are  broadly  consistent 
with  those  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly. 


OUTER  SPACE 

The  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  during 
1963  achieved  substantial  progress  in  implementing  the  U.S.-initiated 
resolution  on  outer  space  adopted  the  previous  year  by  the  General 
Assembly.  This  resolution:  (1)  requested  the  Committee  to  continue 
urgently  its  work  on  elaborating  basic  legal  principles  for  outer  space, 
on  liability  for  space  vehicle  accidents,  and  on  assistance  to  and  return 
of  astronauts  and  space  vehicles;  (2)  endorsed  recommendations  on 
exchange  of  information  and  on  basic  principles  for  the  operation  of 
sounding  rocket  facilities  under  U.N.  sponsorship;  and  (3)  requested 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO — see  page  304)  and 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU — see  page  300)  to 
report  to  the  Committee  on  progress  in  outer  space  activities. 
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Space  Launch  Registration 

In  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly's  1961  resolution  the 
United  States  in  1963  continued  to  submit  its  semimonthly  reports  to 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General  on  all  objects  launched  into  orbit  or  beyond 
for  inclusion  in  the  public  registry  established  by  the  United  Nations. 

On  June  6,  1963,  the  U.S.  ^Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General,  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  failed  to  register  six  satellites  launched  between 
August  25,  1962,  and  January  4,  1963.  In  a  July  15  press  release,  the 
U.S.S.R.  alleged  that  it  had  presented  data  on  all  its  space  objects. 

Third  Meeting  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee 

The  third  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space  met  on  February  25  and  28  and  again  on  March  18  to 
discuss  organizational  questions.  The  U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by 
Ambassador  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton.  The  Committee  agreed  to  hold 
sessions  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  and  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Subcommittee  in  1964  away  from  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York 
in  view  of  major  reconstruction  work  to  be  undertaken  there. 

Legal  Subcommittee 

The  Legal  Subcommittee  of  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  convened  in  New  York  on  April  16.  The  West- 
ern delegations  gave  their  support  to  working  papers  on  a  declaration 
of  legal  principles  for  outer  space  which  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  submitted  in  December  1962  during  the  17th  General 
Assembly.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Leonard  C.  Meeker,  noting  that 
there  were  a  number  of  principles  upon  which  general  agreement  was 
possible,  stated : 

I  am  referring  to  such  principles  as  the  freedom  of  outer  space  and  celestial 
bodies ;  the  application  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  relevant  principles  of 
international  law  to  the  relations  among  terrestrial  States  in  outer  space;  the 
principle  that  exploration  and  use  of  space  shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit 
and  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind ;  the  principle  that  all  possible  assistance  shall 
be  rendered  to  astronauts  in  distress ;  the  principle  of  return  of  space  vehicles 
and  their  personnel  to  the  launching  authority;  the  principle  of  international 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  launching  authority  for  injury,  loss,  or  damage 
caused  by  its  space  vehicles;  the  principle  that  ownership  of  a  space  vehicle 
remains  unaffected  in  transit  or  on  return  to  the  earth,  and  that  jurisdiction  over 
a  space  vehicle  and  its  personnel  in  transit  are  retained  by  the  State  or  inter- 
national organization  in  which  ownership  of  the  vehicle  resided  at  the  time 
of  launching. 
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He  suggested  that  a  declaration  on  legal  principles  could  be  achieved 

if  it  comprised  the  area  where  agreement  already  existed  or  was  clearly 
indicated. 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  blocked  any  progress  on  a  declaration  of 
legal  principles  by  insisting  that  all  their  proposed  principles,  in- 
cluding those  upon  which  other  delegations  could  not  agree,  had  to 
be  included  in  the  declaration.  The  Soviet  Union  introduced  a  re- 
vised draft  of  its  declaration,  originally  submitted  at  the  1962  session 
of  the  Legal  Subcommittee.  This  draft  continued  to  contain  four 
provisions  to  which  the  United  States  and  other  countries  had  strongly 
objected  in  1962.  These  provisions  would  (1)  ban  war  propaganda 
in  space;  (2)  restrict  space  activities  solely  to  states;  (3)  give  a  veto 
to  "the  countries  concerned"  over  measures  that  "might  in  any  way 
hinder  the  exploration  or  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
other  countries" ;  and  (4)  condemn  the  use  of  satellites  "for  the  col- 
lection of  intelligence  information."  The  Soviet  Union  also  insisted 
that  a  declaration  on  general  principles  must  take  the  form  of  an  in- 
ternational treaty  or  agreement  among  states,  whereas  the  U.S.  Bepre- 
sentative  urged  adoption  of  a  General  Assembly  resolution.  Members 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  were  alone  in  supporting  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  these  questions. 

The  Subcommittee  also  devoted  time  to  the  specific  topics  of  liability 
for  space  vehicle  accidents,  and  assistance  to  astronauts  and  return  of 
space  vehicles  and  their  personnel.  In  these  two  areas,  the  Soviets 
insisted  that  no  progress  was  feasible  until  there  was  agreement  on 
a  draft  declaration  of  general  principles.  Nevertheless,  the  Sub- 
committee's report  noted  that  a  certain  rapprochement  was  recorded 
on  these  questions,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  relevant  instruments 
concerning  them  should  take  the  shape  of  international  agreements. 

Aside  from  its  report,  the  Legal  Subcommittee  did  not  produce  any 
agreed  documents  for  forwarding  to  the  Outer  Space  Committee,  but 
it  did  lay  the  groundwork  for  further  exchanges  of  views  and  recom- 
mended that  these  take  place. 

Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee 

The  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  convened  in  Geneva  on 
May  14.  Dr.  Homer  Newell,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Space  Sciences 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA), 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation. 

The  Soviet  Eepresentative,  in  his  opening  statement,  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  failure  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  to  reach 
agreement  on  basic  principles  governing  space  activities,  and  main- 
tained that  this  absence  of  agreement  had  a  restrictive  effect  on  the 
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work  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee.  The  United 
States  and  a  number  of  other  delegations,  however,  pointed  out  that 
the  situation  in  the  Legal  Subcommittee  by  no  means  prevented  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  from  continuing  to  make  sig- 
nificant progress. 

The  Subcommittee  adopted  a  number  of  recommendations  proposed 
or  supported  by  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  exchange  of  infor- 
mation, the  Subcommittee  backed  the  U.S.  proposal  that  the  Com- 
mittee invite  member  states  that  had  not  yet  done  so  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  their  national  activities  in  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space  for  circulation  to  all  member  states.  The  Soviet  Union 
had  failed  to  respond  to  previous  recommendations  in  this  area.  The 
Subcommittee,  with  U.S.  support,  also  recommended  that  the  Com- 
mittee (a)  prepare  a  working  paper  on  the  activities  and  resources  of 
the  United  Nations,  Specialized  Agencies,  and  other  competent  inter- 
national bodies  relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space;  (b)  pre- 
pare a  summary  of  national  and  cooperative  international  space 
activities;  and  (c)  prepare  a  list  of  the  sources  of  available  bibliog- 
raphies and  abstracting  services  in  the  scientific  and  technical  space 
fields. 

In  the  field  of  space  communications,  the  Subcommittee  urged  that 
due  consideration  be  given  to  the  technical  recommendations  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU),  and  recommended 
that  member  states  take  further  steps  to  develop  their  terrestrial  com- 
munications so  that  all  member  states  could  benefit  from  international 
space  communications.  In  satellite  meteorology,  the  Subcommittee 
took  note  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO)  to  expand  meteorologi- 
cal research,  and  highlighted  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of 
the  World  Weather  Watch,  which  would  provide  an  effective  global 
system  using  meteorological  satellites  as  well  as  conventional 
observations. 

Despite  the  Subcommittee's  clearly  expressed  desire  for  more  specific 
proposals,  the  Subcommittee  adopted  only  general  recommendations 
on  education  and  training,  due  to  the  Soviet  refusal  to  accept  reference 
to  multilateral  training  programs.  With  U.S.  support,  the  Sub- 
committee recommended  that  the  Committee  compile,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (UNESCO — see  page  284) ,  reviews  of  information  on  facilities 
available  in  universities  and  other  places  of  learning  for  education 
and  training  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  The  United  States 
also  backed  the  Subcommittee's  invitation  to  members  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  requests  of  countries  for  training  and  technical 
assistance  on  a  bilateral  basis  or  on  any  other  basis  they  see  fit. 
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In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  made  recommendations  on  inter- 
national sounding  rocket  launching  facilities,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  group  of  scientists  to  visit  a  new  station  at  Thumba,  India, 
and  advise  the  Committee  on  the  station's  eligibility  for  U.N.  sponsor- 
ship in  accordance  with  the  principles  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

During  the  Subcommittee  session,  the  U.S.S.R.  criticized  the  United 
States  for  allegedly  conducting  experiments  that  interfered  with  outer 
space  activities  of  other  states.  The  Soviet  Representative  specifically 
mentioned  the  1962  high  altitude  weapons  tests  and  Project  West 
Ford,  an  experiment  to  test  the  feasibility  of  using  hair-like  metallic 
filaments  in  orbit  around  the  earth  as  passive  reflectors  for  relaying 
communications.  The  United  States  presented  to  the  Subcommittee 
a  factual  statement  which  denied  these  allegations.  On  the  question 
of  nuclear  weapon  testing,  the  United  States  pointed  out  that  it  had 
proposed  a  draft  treaty  banning  testing  in  outer  space,  as  well  as  in 
the  atmosphere  and  underwater,  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  refused 
to  agree. 

During  discussion  of  the  potentially  harmful  effects  of  space  experi- 
ments, the  Soviets  insisted  on  acceptance  of  a  recommendation  which, 
in  effect,  would  recognize  their  right  to  a  veto  of  the  activities  of 
other  nations  in  outer  space  if  in  the  Soviet  view  they  would  interfere 
with  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space.  The  U.S.  Representative  ex- 
pressed full  agreement  with  the  need  to  avoid  potentially  harmful 
effects  of  space  experiments  but  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  proposal 
was  clearly  unacceptable.  The  Subcommittee  did  not  approve  the 
Soviet  recommendation.  After  long  discussion,  it  decided,  with  U.S. 
support,  to  invite  "the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  to  the  urgency  and  the  importance  of  the  problem 
of  preventing  potentially  harmful  interference  with  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space." 

Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  that 
consultations  continue,  the  United  States,  on  July  26,  presented  sug- 
gestions to  the  Soviet  Union  for  dealing  with  legal  problems  arising 
from  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space.  For  6  weeks  the  Soviets 
did  not  respond.  However,  on  September  9  the  United  States  received 
a  reply. 

That  afternoon  Ambassador  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, addressed  the  opening  session  of  the  fourth  meeting  of 
the  Outer  Space  Committee.  He  recalled  two  important  events  which 
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had  occurred  in  the  interim  period.  The  first  was  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  signed  on  August  5.  The  second  was  the  announcement 
by  NASA  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  August  16 
that  they  had  given  final  approval  to  a  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing which  provided  for  implementing  a  cooperative  space  agreement — 
the  Dryden-Blagonravov  agreement — reached  in  Geneva  in  June  1962. 
This  memorandum  outlines  procedures  to  be  followed  for  carrying 
out  a  coordinated  weather  satellite  program,  joint  experiments  with 
communications  using  a  U.S.  passive  reflector  satellite  (Echo  II),  and 
joint  contributions  of  satellite  data  to  the  World  Magnetic  Survey  to 
be  conducted  in  1965.  Noting  the  Soviet  response  to  the  U.S.  initiative 
on  legal  problems,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated  that  "we  have  always 
welcomed  such  consultations,  and,  for  our  part,  we  will  continue  to 
try  to  pursue  them  in  the  same  practical  spirit  that  characterized  the 
negotiations  on  space  cooperation  and  on  the  nuclear  test  ban,  so  that 
a  favorable  outcome  can  be  and  will  be  achieved." 

The  Committee  prepared  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  which 
noted  "with  gratification  that  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  its  Legal  Sub- 
committee and  subsequent  exchanges  of  views,  there  has  been  a  nar- 
rowing of  differences,  which  has  been  reflected  in  the  Committee,'' 
and  expressed  the  hope  "that  a  wider  consensus  may  be  achieved  by 
the  time  this  report  is  considered  by  the  General  Assembly  during  its 
eighteenth  regular  session."  It  recommended  that  exchanges  of  views 
continue  in  an  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  legal  questions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  accepted  the  recommendations  of  its  Scientific 
and  Technical  Subcommittee. 

Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee 

More  than  2  months  of  consultations  followed  on  a  draft  "Declara- 
tion of  Legal  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the 
Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space."  Acceptance  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
of  the  principle  that  the  declaration  should  be  limited  to  the  area  where 
agreement  was  clearly  possible,  and  its  willingness  to  accept  a  General 
Assembly  resolution  rather  than  a  treaty  as  the  form  of  the  declara- 
tion, enabled  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  text  of  a  draft  declaration.  Consultations  with  other 
members  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee  followed. 

The  Outer  Space  Committee  convened  on  November  22  to  consider 
the  text  of  the  draft  declaration.  The  U.S.  Representative  stated  that 
the  Committee  was  "now  at  the  point  of  recording  progress  in  the  field 
of  outer  space  law"  and  that  the  consultations  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  had  taken  place  in  the  fall  in  order 
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to  produce  "a  text  which  could  be  generally  agreed  and  supported. 
These  efforts  were,  we  believe,  crowned  with  success.  .  .  ." 

While  a  number  of  representatives  expressed  reservations,  either 
to  the  phrasing,  substance,  or  absence  of  certain  principles,  the  Com- 
mittee unanimously  decided  to  submit  the  draft  declaration  without 
change  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The  draft  declaration  declared 
that  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  states  should  be  guided 
by  the  following  principles : 

1.  The  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  shall  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
and  in  the  interests  of  all  mankind. 

2.  Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all 
States  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  in  accordance  with  international  law. 

3.  Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  not  subject  to  national  appropriation 
by  claim  of  sovereignty,  by  means  of  use  or  occupation,  or  by  any  other  means. 

4.  The  activities  of  States  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  shall  be 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  international  law,  including  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security 
and  promoting  international  cooperation  and  understanding. 

5.  States  bear  international  responsibility  for  national  activities  in  outer  space, 
whether  carried  on  by  governmental  agencies  or  by  non-governmental  entities, 
and  for  assuring  that  national  activities  are  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  Declaration.  The  activities  of  non-governmental 
entities  in  outer  space  shall  require  authorization  and  continuing  supervision 
by  the  State  concerned.  When  activities  are  carried  on  in  outer  space  by  an 
international  organization,  responsibility  for  compliance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  this  Declaration  shall  be  borne  by  the  international  organization  and 
by  the  States  participating  in  it. 

6.  In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  States  shall  be  guided  by  the 
principle  of  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  and  shall  conduct  all  their  ac- 
tivities in  outer  space  with  due  regard  for  the  corresponding  interests  of  other 
States.  If  a  State  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  outer  space  activity  or  experi- 
ment planned  by  it  or  its  nationals  would  cause  potentially  harmful  interference 
with  activities  of  other  States  in  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space, 
it  shall  undertake  appropriate  international  consultations  before  proceeding 
with  any  such  activity  or  experiment.  A  State  which  has  reason  to  believe  that 
an  outer  space  activity  or  experiment  planned  by  another  State  would  cause 
potentially  harmful  interference  with  activities  in  the  peaceful  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space  may  request  consultation  concerning  the  activity  or  experiment. 

7.  The  State  on  whose  registry  an  object  launched  into  outer  space  is  carried 
shall  retain  jurisdiction  and  control  over  such  object,  and  any  personnel  thereon, 
while  in  outer  space.  Ownership  of  objects  launched  into  outer  space,  and  of 
their  component  parts,  is  not  affected  by  their  passage  through  outer  space  or 
by  their  return  to  the  earth.  Such  objects  or  component  parts  found  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  registry  shall  be  returned  to  that  State,  which  shall  furnish 
identifying  data  upon  request  prior  to  return. 

8.  Each  State  which  launches  or  procures  the  launching  of  an  object  into 
outer  space,  and  each  State  from  whose  territory  or  facility  an  object  is  launched, 
is  internationally  liable  for  damage  to  a  foreign  State  or  to  its  natural  or  juridical 
persons  by  such  object  or  its  component  parts  on  the  earth,  in  air  space,  or  in  outer 
space. 
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9.  States  shall  regard  astronauts  as  envoys  of  mankind  in  outer  space,  and 
shall  render  to  them  all  possible  assistance  in  the  event  of  accident,  distress, 
or  emergency  landing  on  the  territory  of  a  foreign  State  or  on  the  high  seas. 
Astronauts  who  make  such  a  landing  shall  be  safely  and  promptly  returned  to 
the  State  of  registry  of  their  space  vehicle. 

Eighteenth  General  Assembly  Consideration  of  Outer  Space 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  address  before  the  18th  General  Assembly 
on  September  20,  emphasized  the  potentialities  of  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  space.  He  stated  that  there  was  room  for  new  cooperation  in 
this  area  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  for 
further  joint  efforts  in  the  regulation  and  exploration  of  space,  and 
included  among  these  possibilities  a  joint  expedition  to  the  moon.  He 
said: 

Why  .  .  .  should  man's  first  flight  to  the  moon  be  a  matter  of  national  competi- 
tion ?  Why  should  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  preparing  for  such 
expeditions,  become  involved  in  immense  duplications  of  research,  construction, 
and  expenditure?  Surely  we  should  explore  whether  the  scientists  and  astronauts 
of  our  two  countries — indeed,  of  all  the  world — cannot  work  together  in  the 
conquest  of  space,  sending  some  day  in  this  decade  to  the  moon  not  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  single  nation  but  the  representatives  of  all  of  our  countries. 

The  General  Assembly's  Political  and  Security  (First)  Committee 
began  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee  on  De- 
cember 2.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
opened  the  debate  with  a  major  address  outlining  U.S.  policy  for  outer 
space.  He  stated : 

...  we  often  warn — and  with  good  reason — that  the  pace  of  scientific  inven- 
tion may  so  outstrip  social  invention  that  the  world's  affairs  will  race  out  of 
control  and  leave  us  in  chaos  behind.  But  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  it  took 
man  tens  of  thousands  of  years  to  figure  out  how  to  escape  his  earthly  environ- 
ment ;  and  in  the  half  dozen  years  following  there  has  been  enough  social  inven- 
tion to  sustain  the  hope  that  outer  space  will  not  be  chaotic. 

That  hope  is  based  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  so  far  toward  freedom, 
peace,  law  and  cooperation  in  outer  space  which,  if  pursued,  could  make  this 
the  first  age  of  exploration  not  in  the  name  of  national  glory  but  in  the  name 
of  man  himself. 

The  essential  freedoms  of  outer  space,  he  asserted,  had  been  set 
forth  by  the  General  Assembly's  1961  resolution,  which  declared  that 
outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  free  from  national  appropriation, 
and  that  all  nations  are  free  to  explore  and  use  outer  space.  He  noted 
that  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  October  17,  1963,  calling  upon  all  states  to  refrain  from 
stationing  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer 
space  had  been  significant  steps  taken  to  limit  the  arms  race  in  outer 
space. 
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On  the  legal  side,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated  that  an  inter- 
national legal  order  in  outer  space  became  more  imperative  as  the 
number  of  nations  active  in  space  increased.  Describing  U.S.  views 
on  the  character  and  status  of  the  legal  principles  in  the  draft  declara- 
tion of  legal  principles  if  rh:s  resolution  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
without  any  dissent,  the  U.S.  Representative  said:  "We  believe  these 
legal  principles  reflect  international  law  as  it  is  accepted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations. "  and  assured  the  Assembly  that  the  United 
States,  for  its  part,  •'intends  to  respect  these  principles."  He  also  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  U.X.  Committee  should  now  give  first  prior- 
ity to  the  preparation  of  international  agreements  on  the  subjects  of 
liability  for  space  vehicle  accidents,  and  assistance  to  and  return  of 
astronauts  and  space  vehicles. 

In  the  area  of  international  cooperation,  the  U.S.  Representative 
sketched  out  the  network  of  bilateral  cooperation  which  the  United 
States  has  established  with  more  than  60  nations,  including  the 
Dryden-Blagonravov  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  described  cooperation  through  the  international 
scientific  community  and  the  United  Nations,  noting  that  the 
United  States  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  U.N.  Outer 
Space  Committee  and  that  President  Johnson  himself  had  appeared 
before  the  General  Assembly  in  1055  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Ad  Roc 
Committee  which  preceded  the  present  body. 

The  U.S.  Represeutanive  commended  the  recently  completed  space 
radio  conference  of  the  ITU.  which  provided  sufficient  allocation  of 
frequency  bands  for  space  communication  for  the  next  10  or  15  years, 
and  referred  to  plans  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  U.S.  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation  for  the  formation  of  a  single  global 
commercial  space  communications  system.  He  also  noted  recent  U.S. 
developments  in  satellite  meteorology  and  applauded  the  financial 
and  organizational  basis  for  a  world  weather  system  initiated  by  the 
TTMO  at  its  Fourth  Congress. 

Finally,  turning  to  the  question  of  a  manned  flight  to  the  moon. 
Ambassador  Stevenson  said : 

As  you  also  know,  President  Kennedy  proposed  before  the  General  Assembly 
last  September  to  explore  with  the  Soviet  Union  opportunities  for  working  to- 
gether in  the  conquest  of  sr. ace.  including  the  sending  of  men  to  the  moon  as 
representatives  of  all  of  our  countries.  President  Johnson  has  instructed  me  to 
reaffirm  that  offer  today. 

If  giant  strides  cannot  be  taken  a:  once,  vre  hope  that  shorter  steps  can.  We 
believe  there  are  areas  of  work — short  of  integrating  the  two  national  pro- 
gram.?— from  which  ail  could  benefit.  We  should  explore  the  opportunities  for 
practical  cooperation,  beginning  with  small  steps  and  hopefully  leading  to 
larger  ones. 
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The  United  States  and  the  other  members  of  the  Outer  Space  Com- 
mittee, except  Albania,  introduced  a  draft  omnibus  resolution  in  the 
General  Assembly  requesting  the  Committee  "to  continue  to  study 
and  report  on  legal  problems  which  may  arise  in  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space,  and  in  particular  to  arrange  for  the  prompt  prepa- 
ration of  draft  international  agreements  on  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  objects  launched  into  outer  space  and  on  assistance  to  and 
return  of  astronauts  and  space  vehicles."  It  also  endorsed  recommen- 
dations of  the  Outer  Space  Committee  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
area ;  encouraged  members  to  extend  cooperative  arrangements  so  that 
all  members  could  benefit  from  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space; 
expressed  the  belief  that  international  cooperation  could  be  bene- 
ficial in  furthering  the  exploration  of  the  solar  system ;  urged  mem- 
bers to  extend  their  national  and  regional  meteorological  efforts  to 
implement  the  expanded  program  of  the  WMO,  to  cooperate  in  the 
establishment  of  the  World  Weather  Watch,  and  to  increase  research 
and  training  in  the  atmospheric  sciences;  welcomed  the  decisions  of 
the  space  radio  conference  on  the  allocation  of  frequency  bands  for 
space  communication  and  procedures  for  their  use;  and  recognized  the 
potential  contribution  of  communications  satellites  in  the  expansion  of 
global  telecommunications  facilities  and  the  possibilities  this  offered 
in  furthering  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies. 

The  General  Assembly's  Political  and  Security  Committee  adopted 
the  omnibus  resolution  and  the  resolution  containing  the  declaration 
of  legal  principles  by  acclamation  on  December  5 ;  the  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  both  resolutions  unanimously  in  plenary  session  on 
December  13. 


COLONIAL  ITEMS 

Committee  of  Twenty-Four 

During  1963  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  Regard 
to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  (referred  to  hereafter  as 
the  Committee  of  24  or  the  Special  Committee)  met  in  three  sessions 
for  a  total  of  101  meetings.  The  first  session  met  from  February  19 
to  May  10;  the  second,  from  June  10  to  July  26;  and  the  third,  from 
September  5  to  October  21.  This  Committee  was  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1961,  and  was  given  the  task  of  examining  the 
application  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration  and  of  making  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  on  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  imple- 
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mentation  of  the  Declaration.  As  established  in  1961,  the  Committee 
consisted  of  the  following  17  members  who  were  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly :  Australia,  Cambodia,  Ethiopia, 
India,  Italy,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  Poland,  Syria,  Tanganyika, 
Tunisia,  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

On  December  IT,  1962,  the  17th  General  Assembly  reaffirmed  the 
objectives  and  principles  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration  and  decided 
to  enlarge  the  Committee  from  17  to  24  members  by  the  addition  of 
7  new  members  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  enlarged  Special  Committee  was  invited  "to  continue  to  seek  the 
most  suitable  ways  and  means  for  the  speedy  and  total  application  of 
the  Declaration  to  all  territories  which  have  not  yet  attained  inde- 
pendence," and  "to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  in  clue  course,  and 
not  later  than  its  eighteenth  session,  a  full  report  containing  its  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations.  .  .  ." 

On  January  14,  1963,  the  Secretary-General  announced  that  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  had  informed  him  that  the  follow- 
ing seven  member  states  had  accepted  his  invitation  to  serve  on  the 
enlarged  Special  Committee:  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Denmark,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Ivory  Coast,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Committee  established  a  Subcommittee  on  Petitions,  composed 
of  Australia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Malagasy  Republic,  Poland,  Tunisia 
(chairman) ,  and  Venezuela  (vice  chairman) ,  to  examine  written  peti- 
tions and  requests  for  oral  hearings  and  to  submit  recommendations 
for  adoption  by  the  full  Committee. 

The  Special  Committee  also  established  a  working  group  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  territories  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
and  the  order  of  priority  for  this  consideration.  Members  of  the 
working  group  were  the  Committee's  officers  (Representatives  of 
Cambodia,  Mali,  Syria,  and  Uruguay)  and  Representatives  of  Bul- 
garia, Iraq,  Italy,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

On  March  12  in  his  first  speech  before  the  Committee  of  24,  Am- 
bassador Sidney  R.  Yates,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  asserted  that  the  Committee's  task  was  to  help  bring  the 
colonial  era  to  a  peaceful  end  and  to  replace  the  paternalism  of  the 
past  with  political  relationships  based  on  consent.  He  stated  that  in 
order  for  the  Committee  to  achieve  its  objectives,  it  should  avoid  en- 
tanglement in  the  cold  war  since  the  problems  of  the  colonial  peoples 
were  already  sufficiently  complicated  without  compounding  their  dif- 
ficulties by  extraneous  ideological  considerations.  He  emphasized 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  intended  to  avoid  polemics  uttered  purely  for 
political  advantage  and  would  cooperate  with  the  Committee  in 
working  for  constructive  and  timely  progress  by  the  means  envisaged 
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and  permitted  by  the  Charter.  The  U.S.  delegation  would  not  counte- 
nance or  support  interventionist  or  expansionist  aspirations  or  preda- 
tory attacks  by  one  state  against  the  territory  of  another  in  the  name 
of  self-determination. 

During  1963  the  Committee  of  24  considered  the  following  terri- 
tories: territories  under  Portuguese  administration  (The  Committee 
considered  the  following  Portuguese  territories :  Angola,  Cape  Verde 
Archipelago,  Macau  and  dependencies,  Mozambique,  Portuguese 
Guinea,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe  and  their  dependencies,  and  Timor 
and  dependencies.) ;  Southern  Ehodesia;  South- West  Africa;  Aden; 
Malta;  Fiji;  Northern  Ehodesia;  Nyasaland;  Kenya;  Zanzibar;  the 
U.K.  High  Commission  Territories  (Basutoland,  Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland) ;  British  Guiana;  Gambia;  Gibraltar;  and  territories 
under  Spanish  administration.  (The  Committee  considered  the  fol- 
lowing Spanish  territories :  Fernando  Poo,  Ifni,  Eio  Muni,  and  Span- 
ish Sahara.) 

Portuguese  Territories,  Southern  Rhodesia,  South-West  Africa 

The  Special  Committee  devoted  more  than  one- third  of  its  time  (36 
out  of  101  meetings)  to  territories  under  Portuguese  administration, 
Southern  Ehodesia,  and  South- West  Africa.  The  actions  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  these  issues  are  discussed  under  the  following  sepa- 
rate sections:  Territories  Under  Portuguese  Administration  (see 
page  51),  Southern  Rhodesia  (see  page  64),  and  South- West  Africa 
(see  part  III,  page  323) . 

Aden 

The  Special  Committee  commenced  consideration  of  the  Aden  Col- 
ony and  Protectorate  on  April  17.  On  April  29  in  the  general  debate 
the  U.S.  Eepresentative,  Ambassador  Yates,  noted  that  until  recently 
contact  between  the  modern  world  and  South  Arabia,  except  for  the 
port  of  Aden,  had  been  almost  nonexistent.  The  winds  of  change  were 
now  blowing  in  the  whole  area  and  the  United  States  believed  that 
this  was  both  natural  and  desirable.  He  declared  that  the  United 
States  had  watched  with  interest  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the 
Federation  of  South  Arabia  (comprising  the  Aden  Colony  and  some 
of  the  states  of  the  Aden  Protectorate) .  While  previously  there  had 
been  no  truly  modern  institutions  of  self-rule  in  the  area,  the  United 
States  noted  that  ministries  under  local  leaders  now  had  been  set  up, 
a  legislature  had  been  formed,  and  the  process  of  accumulating  ex- 
perience in  self-government  was  moving  forward. 

The  U.S.  Eepresentative  said  that  the  United  States  was  sure  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  sincerity  when  it  said  that  it  was  determined  to 
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bring  South  Arabia  to  self-government  and  independence  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  sending  a  visiting  mis- 
sion to  South  Arabia,  as  some  members  had  suggested,  Ambassador 
Yates  maintained  that  the  United  States  was  inclined  to  accept  the 
view  of  the  British  that  such  a  visit  would  be  inappropriate. 

Concluding,  he  stressed  that  the  United  States  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  people  of  South  Arabia  had  begun  their  march  to  self-government 
and  independence  in  which  they  could  count  on  the  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

On  May  2  two  draft  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  Special 
Committee.  The  first  of  these,  sponsored  by  nine  powers  (Cambodia, 
India,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Eepublic,  Mali,  Syria,  Tangan- 
yika, Yugoslavia),  recognized  the  right  of  the  peoples  of  the  Aden 
territories  to  self-determination  and  freedom  from  colonial  rule  and 
recommended  that  they  be  given  an  early  opportunity  to  decide  their 
future  under  free  and  genuinely  democratic  conditions.  It  called 
upon  the  United  Kingdom  to  release  all  political  prisoners,  permit  the 
return  of  political  leaders  in  exile,  and  remove  all  restraints  on  political 
activities  and  insure  political  freedoms  and  human  rights  throughout 
the  Aden  territories.  The  draft  resolution  also  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  subcommittee  to  visit  the  Aden  territories  (as  well  as 
other  neighboring  countries,  if  necessary)  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
population.  The  draft  resolution  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  would  cooperate  with  the  subcommittee  and  re- 
quested the  group  to  report  its  recommendations  to  the  full  Committee 
by  June  10. 

The  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution  on  the  establishment  of  the 
subcommittee  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  16  to  5  (Australia,  Denmark, 
Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  2  (Uruguay,  Venezuela)  abstentions;  Sierra 
Leone  was  absent.  The  nine-power  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted 
on  May  3  by  a  vote  of  18  to  5  (Australia,  Denmark,  Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.) ; 
Sierra  Leone  was  absent. 

The  second  draft  resolution  introduced  on  May  2  was  sponsored  by 
Australia,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  This  four-power 
draft  noted  that  the  Administering  Authority  had  not  yet  fully  im- 
plemented the  Colonialism  Declaration.  The  draft  recognized  the 
right  of  the  peoples  of  the  Aden  territories  to  self-determination  and 
independence  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration. 
Finally,  the  four-power  draft  recommended  that  the  people  of  the 
territories  be  given  an  early  opportunity  to  decide  their  future  in 
accordance  with  their  freely  expressed  will  and  desire.  After  attempts 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  amend  the  four-power  draft  in  a  manner  not 
acceptable  to  the  cosponsors,  the  four  cosponsors  agreed  on  May  3  to 
an  appeal  by  Uruguay  not  to  press  their  draft  to  a  vote. 
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Prior  to  the  vote  on  the  nine-power  draft,  the  British  Represent  a- 
tive  stated  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  unable  to  accept  the  proposal 
that  a  visiting  mission  should  be  sent  to  the  territories.  He  said  that 
the  Federation  of  South  Arabia  was  a  new  creation  and,  in  its  present 
form,  had  existed  for  only  a  few  months.  Much  hard  work,  good  will, 
and  cooperation  would  be  needed  by  all  concerned,  he  stated,  and  his 
delegation  did  not  believe  that  a  visiting  mission  could  assist  in  any 
way  in  the  essentially  practical  tasks  that,  had  to  be  faced. 

On  May  10  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  nominated 
Cambodia  (chairman),  Iraq,  Malagasy  Eepublic,  Venezuela,  and 
Yugoslavia  as  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  The  British  position  on 
the  visit  of  the  Subcommittee  to  the  Aden  territories  was  reiterated 
on  May  20  in  a  letter  to  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee. 
Since  the  Subcommittee  had  been  authorized  to  visit,  if  necessary, 
other  neighboring  countries,  it  traveled  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Yemen,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iraq  between  May  25  and  June  4.  In  those 
countries  the  Subcommittee  met  with  a  large  number  of  petitioners. 

On  July  19  the  Special  Committee  concluded  its  action  on  Aden  by 
adopting  a  resolution  which  encompassed  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Subcommittee.  The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Cambodia, 
India,  Iraq,  Mali,  Syria,  Tanganyika,  and  Yugoslavia.  It  approved 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  contained  in  the  Subcommittee's 
report  and  expressed  "deep  regret  at  the  refusal  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom"  to  allow  the  Subcommittee  to  go  to  the  terri- 
tories; reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  territories  to  self- 
determination  and  freedom  from  colonial  rule  and  recommended  that 
they  be  allowed  to  exercise  self-determination  as  soon  as  possible  on 
the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage;  and  stated  that  the  Committee 
"considers  that  the  maintenance  of  the  militarj^  base  in  Aden  ...  is 
prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  region  and  its  early  removal  is, 
therefore,  desirable."  The  resolution  called  upon  the  United  King- 
dom :  "to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  restrict  public  freedoms ;  to  release 
all  political  prisoners  . . . ;  to  allow  the  return  of  people  who  have  been 
exiled  or  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  territory  because  of  political 
activities;  to  cease  forthwith  all  repressive  action  against  the  people 
of  the  territory,  in  particular  military  expeditions  and  the  bombing  of 
villages."  It  also  called  on  the  Administering  Authority  to  establish 
a  representative  organ  and  set  up  a  government  for  the  whole  of  the 
territory,  "such  legislative  organ  and  government  to  be  constituted 
following  general  elections  to  be  held  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult 
suffrage  and  with  full  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms."  The  resolution  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly, 
in  consultation  with  the  Administering  Power,  make  arrangements  for 
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an  effective  U.X.  presence  before  and  during  the  general  elections; 
and  further  recommended  that  the  elections  be  held  before  the  attain- 
ment of  independence  and  that  the  government  resulting  from  the 
elections  and  the  Administering  Authority  open  conversations  with- 
out delay  to  fix  a  date  for  independence. 

Nineteen  members  of  the  Special  Committee  voted  in  favor  of  the 
above  resolution.  3  (Australia,  U.K.,  U.S.)  voted  against,  and  2 
(Denmark,  Italy)  abstained  from  voting. 

Malta 

The  Special  Committee  considered  Malta  between  May  6  and  10. 
During  the  discussion  the  British  Representative  revealed  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Malta  had  requested  that  Malta  should  become 
independent  in  the  Coinmoirwealth  and  that  a  meeting  should  be  held 
between  the  Maltese  and  the  U.K.  Governments  to  discuss  this  question. 
Agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  necessary  preparatory  steps  for 
such  a  conference  to  be  held.  The  United  Kingdom  asserted  that  it 
was  placing  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  considering  the  Maltese  Gov- 
ernment's request  for  independence;  however  the  problems  of  estab- 
lishing an  independent  Malta  should  not  be  minimized.  It  maintained 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  among  other  things,  to  consider  very 
carefully  the  ability  of  an  independent  Malta  to  insure  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Maltese  people. 

On  May  10  the  Committee  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast.  Malagasy  Republic, 
Mali,  Syria,  and  Tanganyika,  which  noted  that  constitutional  progress 
had  been  achieved  but  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  general 
elections  of  February  1962  took  place  gave  rise  to  controversy.  The 
resolution  invited  the  Administering  Authority  to  hold  a  conference 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  participation  of  all  parties  represented  in 
the  Maltese  Parliament  "to  consider  the  question  of  independence 
and  all  other  related  matters  including  the  question  of  holding  general 
elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  without  delay  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  international  observers.''  The  resolution  recommended  that 
the  General  Assembly  invite  the  Administering  Power  to  set  the  earli- 
est possible  date  for  Maltese  independence. 

Fiji 

On  July  19  the  Special  Committee  approved  a  resolution  which 
noted  with  regret  "that  the  Administering  Power  has  still  taken  no 
effective  steps  to  transfer  all  power  to  the  people  of  Fiji  in  conformity 
with"  the  Colonialism  Declaration.  The  resolution  stated  that  the 
Constitution  of  Fiji  was  not  based  on  generally  accepted  democratic 
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principles.  The  operative  portion  of  the  resolution  invited  the  United 
Kingdom:  to  work  out  a  new  constitution  on  the  principle  of  "one 
man — one  vote" ;  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  transfer  of  all  power 
to  the  people  of  Fiji;  and  to  endeavor  to  achieve  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  integration  of  the  various  Fijian  communities. 
Eighteen  members  of  the  Committee  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution, 
1  (U.K.)  voted  against,  and  4  (Australia,  Denmark,  Italy,  U.S.) 
abstained  from  voting;  Mali  was  absent.  The  U.S.  Representative 
explained  that  the  United  States  had  abstained  from  voting  because 
it  believed  that  the  constitution  which  had  been  worked  out  following 
deliberations  with  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Fiji  should 
be  given  a  trial  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  suited  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  territory. 

Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Kenya,  and  Zanzibar 

The  Special  Committee  considered  the  four  African  territories — ■ 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Kenya,  and  Zanzibar — together  be- 
tween July  3  and  22.  In  a  statement  made  during  the  general  dis- 
cussion the  U.S.  Representative  expressed  gratification  that  Kenya, 
Zanzibar,  and  Nyasaland  had  obtained  full  internal  self-government 
and  were  on  the  road  to  full  national  sovereignty  and  that  Northern 
Rhodesia  was  rapidly  advancing  toward  complete  internal  self- 
government  which  would  lead  to  complete  independence. 

With  respect  to  Kenya,  the  U.S.  Representative  noted  that  the 
various  factions  there  had  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  modus  vivendi  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  Kenya  to  become  independent  during  1963. 
He  stated  that  the  United  States  was  following  with  great  interest 
the  initiative  of  the  Governments  of  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda 
to  bring  about  an  East  African  federation.  The  U.S.  Representative 
noted  with  gratification  the  statement  of  the  British  Representative 
that  a  conference  would  soon  be  held  to  complete  the  arrangements 
and  fix  a  date  for  the  independence  of  Zanzibar.  The  United  States 
was  pleased  that  Nyasaland  had  achieved  internal  self-government 
smoothly.  The  new  Nyasaland  Constitution  would,  he  said,  be  the 
foundation  for  complete  harmony  between  the  several  races  in  that 
nation-to-be. 

The  U.S.  Representative  concluded  by  declaring  that  events  in 
Kenya,  Zanzibar,  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland  were  moving 
in  the  right  direction  and  expressed  confidence  that  problems  remain- 
ing before  those  territories  achieved  national  sovereignty  would  be 
overcome  in  a  spirit  of  patience,  good  will,  and  harmony. 

On  July  19  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee,  Sori  Coulibaly 
(Mali),  in  summing  up  the  Committee's  consensus  of  views  on  Kenya 
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and  Zanzibar,  said  that  the  Committee  reaffirmed  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  Kenya  people  to  independence  and  welcomed  the  fact  that  the 
United  Kingdom  had  undertaken  to  grant  independence  in  1963. 
lie  expressed  the  Committee's  hope  that  no  new  obstacles  would  be  put 
in  the  way  of  the  territory's  accession  to  independence.  In  the  con- 
sensus statement  on  Zanzibar,  Chairman  Coulibaly  took  note  of  the 
results  of  the  July  1963  elections  which  were  held  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  He  also  noted  the  plans  of  the  Administering  Author- 
ity to  hold  a  conference  to  take  up  Zanzibar's  accession  to  independence 
and  expressed  the  view  that  the  date  of  independence  should  be  set 
without  delay. 

On  July  22  the  Committee  adopted  without  objection  a  resolution 
on  both  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  which  noted  with  appre- 
ciation the  decision  to  dissolve  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land  "in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people."  The  resolution 
expressed  hope  that  the  two  territories  would  accede  to  independence 
immediately  and  requested  the  Administering  Power  "in  consultations 
with  the  elected  Governments,  to  fix  the  earliest  dates  for  the  accession 
to  independence  by  the  two  Territories." 

U.K.  High  Commission  Territories  (Basutoland,  Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland) 

The  Special  Committee  considered  the  three  British  High  Commis- 
sion Territories  during  the  period  of  July  22-26,  adopting  a  resolution 
on  the  latter  date.  This  resolution  stated  that  the  Committee  was 
"cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  claim  and  the  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  for  these  Territories  to  be 
transferred  to  it  remain  unchanged,"  and  recommended  that  the 
General  Assembly  call  upon  South  Africa  "to  declare  unequivocally 
that  it  will  not  attempt  to  annex  or  encroach  upon  the  territorial 
integrity  of  these  three  Territories  before  and  after  their  accession 
to  independence."  The  resolution  recommended  that  the  General 
Assembly  request  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  "immediate  steps  to 
return  to  the  indigenous  inhabitants  all  the  land  taken  from  them" 
and  to  convene  a  constitutional  conference  for  each  territory  with  a 
view  to  "devising  democratic  constitutional  arrangements  which  will 
lead  to  general  elections  based  on  universal  suffrage  and  thereafter 
to  immediate  independence."  Finally,  the  resolution  recommended 
that  the  General  Assembly  make  increasing  efforts  to  provide  economic, 
financial,  and  technical  assistance  to  the  territories. 

As  originally  drafted  the  resolution  recommended  that  the  General 
Assembly  study  measures  for  guaranteeing  the  independence  and  ter- 
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ritorial  integrity  of  the  territories  to  insure  that  no  aggression  would 
be  committed  against  them,  "such  measures  to  include  the  possibility 
of  establishing  United  Nations  Observation  Teams  in  these  Territories 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  until  such  time  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly deems  there  is  no  longer  a  threat  to  their  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity."  The  Soviet  Eepresentative  suggested  that  the  words 
"General  Assembly  deems"  be  replaced  by  "United  Nations  deems" 
in  the  above  clause  of  the  paragraph,  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
U.N.  Charter  peacekeeping  operations  were  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  Security  Council.  The  changed  wording  was  accepted 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  (Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Kepublic,  Mali,  S  ierra  Leone,  Syria, 
Tanganyika,  Tunisia,  Yugoslavia).  In  discussing  the  Soviet  sug- 
gestion Dwight  Dickinson,  who  was  representing  the  United  States 
on  the  Committee  during  consideration  of  the  U.K.  High  Commission 
Territories,  expressed  the  view  "that  the  General  Assembly  has  com- 
petence under  the  Charter  to  concern  itself  with  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security."  He  made  clear  that  his  state- 
ment was  without  prejudice  to  the  question  of  the  desirability  or  the 
undesirability  of  U.N.  observation  teams  in  the  U.K.  High  Commis- 
sion Territories. 

Seventeen  members  of  the  Special  Committee  voted  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  3  (Australia,  U.K.,  U.S.)  voted  against,  and  2  (Denmark 
and  Italy)  abstained  from  voting.  Two  members  of  the  Committee 
were  absent. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  time,  the  U.S.  Representative  explained 
the  U.S.  position  on  the  resolution  by  associating  himself  with  the 
statement  of  the  Australian  Representative  prior  to  the  vote.  The 
Australian  Representative  had  explained  that  his  delegation  would 
vote  against  the  resolution  since  it  did  not  deal  realistically  with  the 
two  basic  problems — the  problems  of  constitutional  advancement  and 
of  security.  With  respect  to  the  problem  of  constitutional  advance- 
ment, the  Australian  delegation  believed  that  the  Administering  Au- 
thority seemed  to  be  going  about  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities 
in  a  sensible  way.  The  British  Government,  he  indicated,  was  trying 
to  move  peacefully  forward  by  reconciling  interests,  and  progress  had 
been  made  during  the  past  year.  Regarding  the  security  problem,  the 
Australian  Representative  referred  to  a  statement  made  the  previous 
year  in  the  General  Assembly  by  the  South  African  Representative 
which  noted  that  the  South  African  Prime  Minister  had  on  several 
occasions  publicly  declared  that  the  U.K.  High  Commission  Territories 
would  never  be  incorporated  into  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
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British  Guiana 

The  Committee  of  24  discussed  British  Guiana  on  March  7,  April  30, 
June  10-27,  July  9-10,  and  October  17. 

Following  initial  consideration  of  the  question,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee chairman  stated  the  view  of  the  Committee  majority  on  June  27. 
The  Committee,  he  said,  was  "deeply  concerned  about  the  situation  in 
British  Guiana  which,  particularly  of  late,  has  been  deteriorating 
rather  disturbingly."  The  Committee  believed  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  insure  that  British  Guiana  "accedes  to  independence  im- 
mediately." Viewing  the  problem  within  that  context,  he  asserted, 
the  Committee  considered  it  necessary,  "as  an  interim  measure  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  decision  which  it  may  take  in  the  future, 
to  appoint  a  Subcommittee  to  seek,  together  with  the  interested  parties, 
the  most  suitable  ways  and  means  of  enabling  the  country  to  accede 
to  independence  without  delay."  The  chairman  defined  the  Subcom- 
mittee's function  as  "fundamentally  one  of  good  offices  and  fact 
finding";  it  would  begin  its  work  in  New  York  and  could  proceed 
"to  any  other  place  it  considers  appropriate  for  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  task  entrusted  to  it." 

On  July  9  the  chairman  named  the  following  U.N.  members  to  the 
Subcommittee  :  Chile,  Iran,  Mali,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Syria. 

Following  appointment  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  U.K.  Representa- 
tive stated  that  the  United  Kingdom  appreciated  the  spirit  in  which 
the  consensus  had  been  made.  He  assured  the  Committee  that  his 
delegation  would  cooperate  to  the  best  of  its  ability  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee's work  in  New  York;  however,  with  respect  to  the  suggestion 
that  a  mission  visit  British  Guiana,  he  declared  that  any  visit  by  a 
body  sent  by  the  Special  Committee,  whatever  its  terms  of  reference, 
should  be  considered  against  the  background  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
long-established  attitude  toward  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to 
non-self -governing  territories  under  U.K.  administration.  In  British 
Guiana,  as  in  any  other  territory,  the  United  Kingdom  could  not 
share  its  responsibilities  with  the  United  Nations  and  it  consequently 
could  not  agree  to  any  visits  to  U.K.  territories  by  anybody  represent- 
ing the  Committee. 

The  Subcommittee  held  17  meetings  in  New  York  in  July,  August, 
and  September.  It  granted  hearings  to  Richard  A.  Ishmael,  President 
of  the  British  Guiana  Trades  Union  Council,  Cheddi  B.  Jagan, 
Premier  of  the  Territory,  and  L.  F.  S.  Burnham,  leader  of  the  Peoples 
National  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  unanimously  approved  its  report  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  and  it  was  approved  without  a  vote  by  the  full  Committee  on 
October  17.    In  its  report  the  Subcommittee  noted  with  regret  "the 
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distrust  that  continues  to  exist  between  the  two  political  leaders"  of 
British  Guiana.  In  the  view  of  the  Subcommittee,  this  constituted  "a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  harmony  which  would  help  the  coun- 
try along  the  path  of  independence  in  peace  and  concord."  The  Sub- 
committee recommended  that,  in  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General  be  requested  to  appoint,  after  necessary  con- 
sultations, including  the  Administering  Power,  a  team  of  constitutional 
experts  drawn  from  Commonwealth  and  non-Commonwealth  countries 
to  proceed  to  British  Guiana  and,  after  studying  the  conditions  on  the 
spot,  to  help  the  parties  concerned  to  formulate  recommendations  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  a  constitution  acceptable  to  them.  It  recom- 
mended further  that  the  Secretary-General  be  requested  to  provide 
U.N.  experts  in  those  fields  where  their  services  might  be  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  specific  problems  confronting  British  Guiana.  The 
report  concluded  by  emphasizing  "the  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
political  leaders  of  British  Guiana  not  to  allow  personal  or  other  con- 
siderations to  stand  in  the  way  of  national  unity  and  the  immediate 
attainment  of  the  country's  independence"  and  by  recommending  that 
the  United  Kingdom  be  invited  "to  do  its  utmost  so  that  British  Guiana 
should  achieve  independence  as  soon  as  possible."  Prior  to  the  Special 
Committee's  adoption  of  the  Subcommittee's  report,  the  U.K.  Eep- 
resentative  indicated  that  while  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  oppose 
adoption  of  the  report,  it  did  not  consider  the  recommendation  for 
appointment  of  a  team  of  constitutional  experts  appropriate  in  view 
of  the  British  Government's  decision  to  hold  a  conference  with  British 
Guiana  leaders  in  London,  beginning  on  October  22. 

Gambia 

On  September  13  the  Special  Committee  adopted,  without  a  vote, 
a  resolution  which  reaffirmed  "the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  of 
Gambia  to  self-determination  and  independence";  declared  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration  "must  be  applied  to  Gambia 
without  delay";  and  invited  the  United  Kingdom  as  Administering 
Authority  "to  comply  with  the  provisions"  of  the  Declaration. 

Prior  to  this  action  by  the  Committee,  the  U.S.  Kepresentative  said 
that  if  there  had  been  a  vote  on  the  resolution  he  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  it.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  constrained  to  point  out  that  the 
resolution  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  called  attention  to  four 
points:  the  fact  that  Gambia  was  already  on  the  threshold  of  full 
internal  self-government ;  the  interest  expressed  by  both  Gambia  and 
Senegal  in  freely  associating  with  each  other  and  the  positive  steps 
taken  by  the  two  Governments  in  requesting  U.N.  assistance  in  devis- 
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ing  a  formula  for  sucli  an  association;  the  forthcoming  visit  of  a  U.N. 
team  in  response  to  this  request;  and  a  reference  to  a  previous  General 
Assembly  resolution  which  described  free  association  or  integration 
with  an  independent  state  as  among  the  means  by  which  colonial 
territories  can  achieve  full  self-government. 

Gibraltar 

The  Special  Committee  considered  Gibraltar  between  September  9 
and  20.  On  the  latter  date,  the  Committee  decided  to  postpone  further 
consideration  of  this  question  until  its  session  in  1964. 

During  the  discussion  the  Spanish  Representative,  who  had  been 
invited  to  attend  Committee  meetings  while  it  was  considering  Gi- 
braltar, made  a  statement  in  which  he  denned  Spain's  position.  He 
said,  inter  alia,  that  the  territory  of  Gibraltar  was  an  integral  part  of 
Spanish  soil,  not  only  geographically  but  also  economically  and  demo- 
graphically.  He  asserted  that  the  military  base  of  Gibraltar  had  been 
transformed  into  a  commercial  emporium  and  a  U.K.  colony  and  that 
it  unquestionably  came  within  the  scope  of  the  decolonization  process. 
Spain,  he  said,  was  ready  to  discuss  with  the  United  Kingdom  the 
implementation  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration  in  Gibraltar.  The 
Spanish  people  placed  their  confidence  in  the  United  Nations  and 
hoped  for  its  assistance  in  eradicating  colonialism  from  Spanish  soil 
as  it  had  been  eradicated  from  other  continents. 

In  reply,  the  U.K.  Representative  said  that  the  question  of  sov- 
ereignty over  Gibraltar  was  not  within  the  Committee's  competence. 
He  asserted  the  authority  of  the  British  Government  to  state  that  it 
had  no  doubt  about  its  sovereignty  over  Gibraltar  and  he  wished 
formally  to  reserve  its  rights  on  that  question. 

Fernando  Poo,  Ifni,  Rio  Muni,  and  Spanish  Sahara 

These  four  territories  under  Spanish  administration  were  considered 
together  between  September  9  and  20.  The  Special  Committee  granted 
the  requests  of  the  Representatives  of  Spain,  Morocco,  and  Mauritania 
to  attend  the  meetings  when  this  item  was  discussed. 

In  an  address  to  the  Special  Committee  on  September  18,  the  Span- 
ish Representative  recalled  the  statement  made  in  1962  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Spanish  Government  who  said  with 
regard  to  these  territories  of  the  equatorial  region:  "We  Spaniards 
respect  self-determination  more  than  anyone,  but  the  self-determina- 
tion must  be  genuine.  ...  If  because  of  the  remoteness  in  which  the 
inhabitants  live  or  because  of  their  special  human  characteristics  they 
might  wish  some  day  to  change  their  present  status  and  the  majority 
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decided  in  favor  of  such  a  course,  Spain  would  put  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  deciding  on  the  future  of  these  provinces." 

The  Spanish  Representative  revealed  that  work  was  underway  on 
draft  laws  for  autonomous  regimes  for  Fernando  Poo  and  Rio  Muni. 
The  laws  being  drafted,  he  stressed,  were  dynamic  laws  being  prepared 
by  many  representatives  elected  by  these  territories.  This  development 
which  would  reach  its  culmination  with  the  granting  of  autonomy 
to  Fernando  Poo  and  Rio  Muni  was  subject  to  any  decision  which  their 
inhabitants  might  wish  to  take  for  the  future.  "It  is  not  in  vain," 
he  stated,  "that  we  recognized  publicly  the  principle  of  self- 
determination." 

The  Representatives  of  Morocco  and  Mauritania  discussed  the  claims 
of  their  governments  to  certain  territories  under  Spanish  adminis- 
tration. 

On  September  20  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  indicated 
that  because  of  the  pressure  of  time  the  Committee  had  decided  to 
postpone  further  consideration  of  the  situation  in  the  four  territories 
until  its  1964  session,  subject  to  any  decisions  which  the  General  As- 
sembly might  take  on  the  subject. 

Action  by  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly 

The  agenda  item,  "Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation 
with  Regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples,"  was  allocated 
directly  to  the  General  Assembly  plenary  with  the  exception  of  those 
portions  of  the  report  dealing  with  Portuguese  territories,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  South-West  Africa  which  were  allocated  to  the  Trustee- 
ship and  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  (Fourth)  Committee.  (See 
pages  51, 64,  and  part  III,  page  323.) 

In  his  speech  before  the  General  Assembly  plenary  on  December  4 
the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Sidney  R.  Yates,  said  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  was  directed  toward  helping  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  colonial  era  by  replacing  paternalistic  domination 
with  political  relationships  based  on  consent.  Decolonization  had 
moved  swiftly  in  Africa,  he  asserted.  While  little  more  than  a  decade 
ago  there  had  been  only  four  independent  states  in  Africa,  today  there 
are  33.  Four  more  African  countries,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland, 
Kenya,  and  Zanzibar  would  be  welcomed  to  the  ranks  of  independent 
nations  within  the  near  future.  He  said  that  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
and  in  a  relatively  peaceful  manner  almost  1  billion  people  had  achieved 
independence,  and  less  than  2  percent  of  all  the  people  formerly  in 
colonial  status  in  Africa  still  found  themselves  under  colonial 
domination. 

726-157—64  5 
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The  U.S.  Representative  said  that  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  support  the  continuation  of  the  Committee  of  24  even  though  the 
United  States  had  not  agreed  with  a  number  of  its  actions. 

He  declared  it  unfortunate  that  the  Soviet  Representative  had  sought 
to  make  the  debate  another  battleground  of  the  cold  war.  "Freedom 
from  colonialism  should  engage  our  entire  attention  here — not  Soviet 
propagandizing  or  Soviet  name-calling.  TVe  strongly  reject  the  So- 
viet attempt  to  brand  the  United  States  as  an  imperialist.'' 

Ambassador  Yates  described  as  an  interesting  paradox  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  "which  declaims  so  strongly  against  imperial- 
ism has  become  the  world's  greatest  imperial  power."  Empires  were 
not  the  natural  condition  of  mankind  in  this  day  and  age.  "Perhaps 
in  time  our  Soviet  friends,  learning  from  their  own  experience,  will 
come  to  agree  with  the  rest  of  us  that  imperialism  has  no  future  in  a 
world  made  safe  for  diversity."  He  stressed  that  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  other  powers  had  systematically  relinquished  their 
control  over  colonial  territories,  and  asked,  "Can  the  Soviet  Union 
point  to  a  territory  which  it  has  surrendered  ?  It  cannot."  He  went 
on  to  say  that,  "On  the  contrary,  the  same  driving  force  which  ex- 
tended Soviet  control  over  its  neighbor  nations  is  probing  throughout 
the  world  for  additional  areas  to  dominate." 

Returning  to  the  future  work  of  the  Committee  of  24,  the  U.S. 
Representative  stated  that  the  United  States  would  wish  to  consider 
the  problem  highlighted  by  those  who  had  concluded  that  there  still 
exists  "a  largely  unexplored  constitutional  no-man's  land,  lying  be- 
tween sovereign  independence  and  colonial  dependency."  This,  he 
opined,  was  the  problem  of  the  remote  islands,  tiny  enclaves,  and  other 
small  dependencies,  for  many  of  which  classical  independence  might 
not  be  practicable.  He  recalled  that  the  15th  General  Assembly  had  de- 
clared that  a  people  could  appropriately  attain  that  full  measure  of 
self-government  envisaged  by  article  73  of  the  Charter  through 
"emergence  as  a  sovereign  independent  State;  free  association  with  an 
independent  State;  or  integration  with  an  independent  State." 

On  December  11  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  30  African  and  Asian  members  on  the  work  of  the  Committee 
of  24  and  its  future.  The  preambular  section  of  the  resolution,  inter 
alia,  recalled  the  Colonialism  Declaration,  noted  "with  deep  regret" 
that  many  territories  were  still  under  foreign  domination,  and  de- 
plored "the  assistance  given  to  some  Administering  Powers  by  certain 
States,  which  enables  those  Powers  to  persist  in  their  refusal  to  apply 
the  Declaration."  As  originally  drafted,  one  preambular  paragraph 
deplored  "the  negative  attitude  of  Administering  Powers  and  their 
partial  or  complete  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  Special  Committee 
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in  the  implementation  of  the  Declaration."  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  modifying  and  clarifying  the  paragraph  by  sub- 
mitting, with  Australia  as  cosponsor,  an  amendment  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  word,  "certain",  before  "Administering  Powers."    The  U.S. 

amendment  was  accepted  by  the  resolution's  sponsors. 

The  operative  paragraphs  of  the  resolution  endorsed  the  Special 
Committee's  methods  and  procedures;  approved  the  Committee  of 
24's  report ;  called  upon  the  Administering  Powers  to  implement  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  contained  therein;  requested 
the  Committee  "to  continue  to  seek  the  best  ways  and  means  for  the 
immediate  and  total  application  of  the  [Colonialism]  Declaration  to^ 
all  territories  which  have  not  yet  attained  independence,  and  to  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  not  later  than  at  its  nineteenth  session"^ 
deeply  regretted  "the  refusal  of  certain  Administering  Powers  to  co- 
operate with  the  Special  Committee  and  their  continued  disregard 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly" ;  invited  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  apprise  the  Security  Council  of  any  developments  in  any 
territory  examined  by  it  which  might  threaten  international  peace 
and  security;  requested  all  states  to  refrain  from  any  action  which 
might  jeopardize  the  implementation  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  and  the  Committee  for  the  implementation  of  the  Declara- 
tion; and  further  requested  the  Administering  Powers  to  give  their 
full  cooperation  to  the  Committee  "and  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the 
Sub-Committees  and  visiting  groups  instructed  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  go  to  the  territories  under  its  mandate." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  95  to  0,  with  6  (Belgium, 
France,  South  Africa,  Spain,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions.  Portugal  did 
not  participate  in  the  voting;  the  following  were  absent :  Central  Afri- 
can Republic,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  El  Salvador,  Gabon,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Togo.  The  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  William  At t wood,  explained  that  the  United  States 
had  abstained  from  voting  on  the  resolution  principally  because  of  the 
third  operative  paragraph  (which  approved  the  Special  Committee's 
report  and  called  upon  the  Administering  Authorities  to  implement 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  contained  therein).  He  ex- 
plained that,  as  the  Assembly  knew,  the  United  States  had  not  sup- 
ported certain  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  24,  and  therefore  abstained  from  voting  on  the  resolu- 
tion as  a  whole.  He  said  that  there  were  a  number  of  other  points  in 
the  resolution  with  which  the  United  States  was  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment. He  expressed  appreciation  for  the  acceptance  of  the  U.S. 
amendment,  and  emphasized  that  the  United  States  would  persevere  in 
its  determination  to  work  for  the  implementation  of  the  principles 
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of  the  Colonialism  Declaration  and  to  support  its  realization  wherever 
appropriate. 

On  December  11  the  General  Assembly  also  adopted  seven  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  nine  territories  considered  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee during  1963 :  British  Guiana,  the  three  U.K.  High  Commission 
Territories  (Basutoland.  Bechuanaland,  Swaziland),  Northern  Kho- 
desia,  Xyasaland,  Fiji,  Malta,  and  Aden. 

The  resolution  on  British  Guiana  noted  "with  deep  regret"  that  the 
United  Kingdom  had  not  permitted  the  British  Guiana  Subcommittee 
to  visit  the  territory,  regretted  that  at  the  recent  constitutional  con- 
ference on  British  Guiana  no  date  for  independence  had  been  set,  and 
called  upon  the  United  Kingdom  to  fix  without  delay  a  date  for  inde- 
pendence "in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory.1'  The  vote  was  7S  to  0.  with  21  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

The  resolution  on  the  three  U.K.  High  Commission  Territories 
reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  peoples  thereof  to  self-determination  and 
independence;  requested  the  Administering  Authority  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  return  to  the  indigenous  inhabitants  all  the  land  taken 
from  them  and  to  convene  a  constitutional  conference  for  each  terri- 
tory to  devise  democratic  constitutional  arrangements  which  would 
lead  to  general  elections  based  on  universal  suffrage  and,  thereafter, 
to  immediate  independence.  It  warned  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment that  ';any  attempt  to  annex  or  encroach  upon  the  territorial 
integrity  of  these  three  Territories  shall  be  considered  an  act  of 
aggression/'  Finally,  the  Secretary-General  was  requested  to  provide 
economic,  financial,  and  technical  assistance  to  the  territories  through 
the  U.X.  programs  of  technical  cooperation  and  the  Specialized  Agen- 
cies. The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  78  to  3,  with  16  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

The  U.S.  Representative  stated  that  the  U.S.  abstention  on  this 
resolution  (the  United  States  had  voted  against  a  similar  resolution 
on  the  U.K.  High  Commission  Territories  in  the  Committee  of  24) 
should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  any  change  in  the  U.S.  views  on 
the  use  of  the  term  "an  act  of  aggression"'  to  define  a  hypothetical 
situation.  The  U.S.  position  on  that  question,  he  said,  was  well  known 
and  remained  unchanged.  ('See  U.S.  explanation  of  vote  under  the 
section  dealing  with  South-West  Africa,  part  III,  page  328.) 

The  resolutions  on  Xyasaland  and  Malta  were  identical  in  all  im- 
portant respects  with  one  another,  and  they  were  adopted  unanimously. 
They  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  two  territories  would  attain  inde- 
pendence in  1964.  expressed  the  hope  that  no  new  obstacle  would  hinder 
their  accession  to  independence,  and  congratulated  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  government  of  each  territory  on  the  steps  taken  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  aims  set  out  in  the  Colonialism  Declaration. 
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In  a  unanimously  adopted  resolution  on  Northern  Rhodesia,  the 
Assembly  noted  with  satisfaction  that  elections  for  the  new  Legislative 
Council  would  be  held  in  January  1964  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  territory  would  achieve  its  independence  in  the  nearest  possible 
future.  The  Administering  Authority  was  requested  to  fix  a  date 
for  the  territory's  independence,  in  consultation  with  the  newly  elected 
Northern  Rhodesian  Government.  The  resolution  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  no  new  obstacle  would  hinder  Northern  Rho- 
desia's accession  to  independence. 

The  resolutions  adopted  on  Fiji  by  a  vote  of  78  to  0,  with  21  (U.S.) 
abstentions,  and  on  Aden  by  a  vote  of  77  to  10  (U.S.) ,  with  11  absten- 
tions, were  identical  in  substance  with  the  resolutions  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  24  had  adopted  on  these  two  territories.  (See  pages  40,  39, 
respectively. ) 

Territories  Under  Portuguese  Administration 

Senegal-Portugal  Dispute  in  the  Security  Council 

On  April  10, 1963,  Senegal  submitted  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council 
stating  that  "on  9  April,  four  Portuguese  aircraft  violated  our  air- 
space and  dropped  four  grenades  on  the  village  of  Bougniack"  (also 
spelled  Bouniack  or  Bouniak).  Referring  to  additional  incidents  al- 
leged to  have  occurred  in  1961,  the  letter  concluded  that  "the  Govern- 
ment of  Senegal  has  no  recourse  but  to  appeal  to  the  Security  Council." 

The  Portuguese  Government  replied  in  a  letter  dated  April  10  that 
"Following  a  most  careful  investigation  which  was  ordered,  the  Portu- 
guese Government  can  state  categorically  that  ...  on  the  day  in 
question,  no  Portuguese  military  aircraft  over-flew  that  area  or  any 
other  area  along  the  border  of  Senegal."  Senegal  subsequently 
amended  the  date  of  the  alleged  incident  to  April  8. 

The  Security  Council  convened  on  April  17.  Portugal  and  Senegal 
were  seated  without  vote,  as,  at  their  request,  were  Gabon  and  Congo 
(Brazzaville).  Although  details  of  the  incident  remained  unclear, 
eyewitness  reports  and  other  evidence  reviewed  by  the  Council  indi- 
cated that  Bougniack  had  suffered  damage  in  the  course  of  "routine 
small-scale  military  exercises"  declared  by  the  Portuguese  to  have  been 
held  on  April  8  near  the  poorly  demarcated  Senegal  border.  Empha- 
sizing the  accidental  nature  of  the  incursion,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
announced  policy  of  Portugal,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  stated  on  April  24  that  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
dispute  could  most  successfully  be  achieved  by  direct  negotiation 
between  the  parties  concerned,  as  provided  by  article  33  of  the  Charter. 
He  said :  "Since  the  underlying  cause  of  tension  between  Portugal  and 
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the  states  contiguous  to  Portuguese  Guinea — the  question  of  self- 
determination — is  not  likely  to  be  resolved  here  and  now,  we  believe  the 
best  course  to  pursue  in  this  particular  case  is  to  help  reduce  the  current 
tensions."  The  United  States,  therefore,  had  favored  Security  Coun- 
cil consideration  of  the  matter  and  urged  "a  prompt  decision",  rather 
than  a  lengthy  discussion,  regarding  this  specific  incident. 

On  April  23  Ghana  and  Morocco  had  submitted  a  joint  draft  resolu- 
tion which  the  U.S.  Representative  said  his  delegation  would  support 
since,  "It  keeps  the  incident  concerned  within  an  acceptable  perspec- 
tive, including  recognition  of  Portugal's  stated  policy  .  .  .  and  it 
adequately  responds  to  the  complaint." 

The  draft  resolution  adverted  to  statements  made  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  Senegal  and  Portugal  and  continued  by  "deploring  the  inci- 
dents that  have  occurred  near  the  frontier  between  Senegal  and  Portu- 
guese Guinea"  and  "noting  with  concern  that  the  state  of  relations 
in  this  area  between  the  two  parties  concerned  may  lead  to  tension 
on  the  occasion  of  any  incident."  Taking  note  of  the  "declared  inten- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  Government  scrupulously  to  respect  the  sov- 
ereignty and  territorial  integrity  of  Senegal,"  the  draft  resolution; 

1.  Deplored  "any  incursion  by  Portuguese  military  forces  into  Sene- 
galese territory  as  well  as  the  incident  which  occurred  at  Bouniack 
on  8  April" ; 

2.  Requested  "the  Government  of  Portugal,  in  accordance  with  its 
declared  intentions,  to  take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent any  violation  of  Senegal's  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity" ; 

3.  Requested  "the  Secretary-General  to  keep  the  development  of  the 
situation  under  review." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  on  April  24  by  unanimous  vote. 

Committee  of  Twenty-Four 

Speaking  on  March  12,  1963,  in  the  Committee  of  24  (see  page  36), 
the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Sidney  R.  Yates,  restated  the 
following  principles  which  underlay  the  U.S.  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  territories  under  Portuguese  administration :  First,  the  United 
States  believed  that  Portugal  should  cooperate  with  the  United  Na- 
tions in  its  consideration  of  Portuguese  territories.  Second,  the  United 
States,  convinced  that  the  principle  of  self-determination  was  appli- 
cable to  the  Portuguese  territories,  had  supported  measures  calling 
upon  Portugal  to  recognize  that  principle  and  to  accelerate  the  pace 
of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  advancement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Portugal's  territories.  Third,  the  United  States  believed  that  the 
United  Nations  and  particularly  the  Committee  of  24  should  pursue 
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their  efforts  through  the  creative  paths  of  peace,  since  the  Committee 
would  not  achieve  its  goals  by  abandoning  diplomacy  in  favor  of 
methods  of  coercion.  Fourth,  the  United  States,  believing  that  the 
United  Nations  could  play  a  useful  and  constructive  role  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  in  the  Portuguese  territories,  had  accordingly  sought 
to  achieve  progress  by  the  constructive  use  of  U.N.  machinery. 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative  referred  to  a  proposal  the  United  States 
had  made  at  the  17th  General  Assembly  in  1962  to  the  effect  that  U.N. 
representatives  be  sent  to  Angola  and  Mozambique  to  report  back  to 
the  United  Nations  on  conditions  in  those  territories.  Although  the 
United  States  had  decided  with  regret  not  to  press  that  proposal  to 
a  vote,  since  several  U.N.  members  had  made  known  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  it  without  amendments  that  would  have  pre- 
vented its  application,  the  U.S.  Kepresentative  declared  that  Portugal 
had  been  prepared  to  cooperate  with  those  representatives  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  progress  represented  by  the  U.S.  proposal 
would  not  be  abandoned.  He  said  that  the  Committee  of  24  should 
try  to  take  decisions  which  could  be  carried  out  rather  than  choose 
solutions  which,  while  perhaps  more  ideal,  were  impracticable.  The 
United  States  was  convinced  that  renewed  efforts  through  a  U.N. 
representative  or  any  other  practical  proposal  would  offer  a  better 
chance  of  progress  than  extreme  measures. 

On  March  15  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  24  stated  that, 
following  the  general  debate,  he  had  consulted  with  delegations  con- 
cerning intermediate  steps  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  question 
under  discussion.  A  consensus  had  accordingly  been  reached  that 
new  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  Portugal  and 
that  to  this  end,  the  chairman  should  propose  to  Portugal  the  estab- 
lishment of  contact  with  a  visiting  group  of  the  Committee,  which 
might  in  due  course  go  to  Lisbon. 

On  March  18  the  chairman  met.  with  the  Portuguese  Representa- 
tive and  conveyed  to  him  the  views  of  the  Committee  as  expressed  in 
this  consensus.  Portugal  replied  by  letter  dated  March  31  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Portugal  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  or  to  recognize  its  competence  in  matters 
which  fell  within  Portuguese  internal  jurisdiction.  The  reply  sug- 
gested that  meetings  be  held  between  Portugal  and  the  countries  or 
territories  which  are  contiguous  to  the  Portuguese  overseas  provinces. 
Such  meetings  should  consider  matters  of  common  interest,  providing 
an  opportunity  for  the  clarification  of  certain  points  and  securing 
mutual  guarantees  of  good  neighborly  relations.  Portugal,  the  reply 
continued,  was  prepared  to  negotiate  nonaggression  agreements  with 
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the  countries  and  territories  contiguous  to  the  Portuguese  overseas 
provinces.  The  letter  further  stated  that  Portugal  did  not  rule  out 
provisions  calling  for  cooperation  hi  all  fields  of  mutual  interest. 

On  April  4  the  Committee  of  24  concluded  its  consideration  of 
Portuguese  territories  by  adopting  a  13-power  draft  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Mala- 
gasy Eepublic,  Mali,  Sierra  Leone,  Syria,  Tanganyika,  Tunisia,  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  preambular  section  of  this  draft  resolution  recalled, 
inter  alia,  that  the  General  Assembly  had  previously  "noted  with 
concern  that  the  policy  and  acts  of  the  Portuguese  Government  with 
regard  to  the  territories  under  its  administration  have  created  a  situa- 
tion which  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security  .  .  ." ;  deplored  Portugal's  refusal  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Committee  of  24  to  attend  its  meetings;  and  noted  with  regret 
Portugal's  rejection  of  the  proposal  to  receive  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee.  The  operative  portion  of  the  draft  resolution  noted  "with 
deep  regret  and  great  concern  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  to  co-operate  with  the  United  Nations  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  [Colonialism]  Declaration  and  other  relevant  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  territories  under  its  administration" ;  noted  that 
Portugal  "has  continued  its  repressive  measures  against  the  indigenous 
population  by  the  use  of  military  and  other  forces'' ;  condemned  "very 
strongly  the  attitude  of  Portugal  as  contrary  to  its  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations" ;  decided  "to  draw  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  present  situation  with  a  view 
to  its  taking  appropriate  measures,  including  sanctions,"  to  secure  the 
compliance  by  Portugal  with  relevant  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council;  and  requested  "the  Secretary- 
General  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Security  Council.  .  .  ."  The  words  "including  sanctions"  in  the 
penultimate  paragraph  were  approved  by  a  vote  of  16  to  8  (Australia, 
Chile,  Denmark,  Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela),  with  no 
abstentions.  Nineteen  members  of  the  Committee  of  24  voted  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  none  voted  against,  and  5  (Australia, 
Denmark,  Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstained  from  voting.  Prior  to  the 
vote,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative  stated  that  since  the  United  States  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  attitude  reflected  in  the  draft  resolution,  it 
would  not  vote  against  the  text  as  a  whole.  However,  he  enumerated 
the  serious  objections  that  prevented  the  United  States  from  casting 
an  affirmative  vote  and  announced  that  the  United  States  would 
abstain  from  voting. 
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Security  Council  Consideration  of  Portuguese  Territories: 
July  22-31,  1963 

On  Jury  22,  1963,  the  Security  Council  met  on  the  subject  of  the 
territories  under  Portuguese  administration  in  response  to  the  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  Committee  of  24  on  April  4,  and  in  response  to  a 
letter  from  32  African  states  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  July  11.  The  32  states  had  been  represented  at  the  Conference 
of  African  Heads  of  State  held  from  May  22  to  25  at  Addis  Ababa, 
which  had  called  for  Security  Council  consideration  of  the  Portuguese 
territories.  In  doing  so,  the  Addis  Ababa  Conference  had  also  adopted 
a  comprehensive  resolution  on  decolonization  in  which  the  delegates 
"agreed  unanimously  to  concert  and  coordinate  their  efforts  and  action 
in  this  field  .  .  ."  and  proposed  a  number  of  measures  in  the  area 
of  trade  and  diplomatic  boycotts  to  be  taken  against  Portugal.  The 
Conference  nominated  Liberia,  Malagasy  Eepublic,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  Tunisia  to  send  representatives  to  present  the  Conference's  posi- 
tion before  the  Security  Council.  At  Portugal's  request,  it  was  also 
represented  in  the  Council. 

The  meetings  opened  with  general  anticolonial  statements  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  African  states,  followed  by  a  prolonged  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  Portuguese  administration  of  its  territories,  in  which 
the  United  States,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO), 
and  the  Common  Market  were  also  criticized.  Ghana,  on  July  24,  re- 
ferred to  Portuguese  "repression"  and  requested  as  minimum  action 
a  Security  Council  resolution  directing  Portugal  to  "take  immediate 
steps  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  African  political  parties  to  deter- 
mine the  modalities  of  the  transfer  of  power  to  Africans  ...  to  lay 
a  total  embargo  on  all  supplies  of  arms,  munitions  and  strategic  ma- 
terials destined  for  Portugal,"  and  to  invite  states  to  withhold  assist- 
ance "likely  to  be  used  by  Portugal  in  pursuing  its  colonial  policy." 
The  Portuguese  Representative,  Foreign  Minister  Nogueira,  responded 
to  African  allegations  of  Portuguese  repression  with  charges  that 
violence  in  Angola  was  "foreign-made  terrorism,"  which  was  "insti- 
gated and  organized  from  outside"  the  territory.  He  described  in 
detail  the  Portuguese  policy  of  providing  its  territories  with  autonomy 
within  the  constitutional  framework  of  the  metropole  and  invited  the 
representatives  of  the  African  states  present  to  visit  the  Portuguese 
territories  and  view  conditions  for  themselves. 

On  July  26  Ghana,  Morocco,  and  the  Philippines  introduced  a 
draft  resolution  which,  inter  alia:  proposed  "that  the  policies  of  Portu- 
gal in  claiming  the  territories  under  its  administration  as  'overseas' 
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territories  and  as  an  integral  part  of  metropolitan  Portugal  are  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  relevant  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council";  condemned  "the  atti- 
tude of  the  Portuguese  Government,  its  repeated  violations  of  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  .  .  ." ;  and  determined  "that 
the  situation  in  the  Territories  under  Portuguese  administration  is 
seriously  endangering  peace  and  security  in  Africa."  The  draft  fur- 
ther decided  "that  all  states  should  refrain  forthwith  from  offering 
the  Portuguese  Government  any  assistance  which  would  enable  it  to 
continue  its  repression  of  the  peoples  of  the  Territories  under  its  ad- 
ministration, and  to  take  all  measures  to  prevent  the  sale  and  supply  of 
arms  and  military  equipment  for  this  purpose  to  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment" ;  and  requested  "the  Secretary-General  to  ensure  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  to  furnish  any  necessary 
assistance  and  to  report  to  the  Security  Council.  .  .  ." 

Speaking  the  same  day,  the  U.S.  Representative.  Ambassador  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  stated  that  he  saw  "no  conflict  of  principle  before  this 
house.  The  only  issue  ...  is  to  discover  and  to  agree  upon  the  most 
practical  way  open  to  this  organization  to  help  bring  about  peaceful 
change."  The  two  essentials,  he  thought,  were  "to  facilitate  a  mean- 
ingful dialogue  between  the  Government  of  Portugal  and  appropriate 
African  leaders"  and  "to  make  sure  that  they  are  talking  about  the 
right  things,,  including  the  means  of  exercising  self-determination." 
Accordingly,  the  United  States  found  the  draft  resolution  unaccept- 
able in  its  present  form  since  some  of  the  language  seemed  "almost 
certain  not  to  promote  but  to  inhibit  the  consultations  to  which  we 
have  referred."  The  United  States  could  not  agree,  furthermore, 
"that  a  threat  to  the  peace  already  exists,"  within  the  scope  of  chapter 
VII  of  the  Charter. 

Based  upon  amendments  sponsored  by  Venezuela,  language  suggest- 
ing that  the  situation  in  the  territories  presently  fell  under  chapter 
VII  was  removed,  and  the  request  for  an  arms  embargo  was  made 
recommendatory  rather  than  mandatory. 

In  its  final  form  the  resolution : 

1.  Confirmed  the  Assembly's  colonialism  resolution  of  1960 ; 

2.  Affirmed  "that  the  policies  of  Portugal  in  claiming  the  Terri- 
tories under  its  administration  as  'overseas'  territories  and  as  integral 
parts  of  metropolitan  Portugal  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  and  the  relevant  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
Security  Council"; 

3.  Deprecated  "the  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  its  re- 
peated violations  of  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
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and  its  continued  refusal  to  implement  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  Security  Council" ; 

4.  Determined  "that  the  situation  in  the  Territories  under  Portu- 
guese administration  is  seriously  disturbing  peace  and  security  in 
Africa" ; 

5.  Urgently  called  upon  Portugal  to  implement  the  resolution  on 
Portuguese  territories  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  during  its 
1962  session; 

6.  Eequested  "that  all  States  should  refrain  forthwith  from  offering 
the  Portuguese  Government  any  assistance  which  would  enable  it 
to  continue  its  repression  of  the  peoples  of  the  Territories  under  its 
administration,  and  take  all  measures  to  prevent  the  sale  and  supply 
of  arms  and  military  equipment  for  this  purpose  to  the  Portuguese 
Government" ; 

7.  Requested  "the  Secretary-General  to  ensure  the  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  to  furnish  such  assistance  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  and  to  report  to  the  Security  Comicil  by  31 
October  1963." 

The  amended  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on 
July  31  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0,  with  3  (France,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 
In  his  explanation  of  the  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated  that  the 
United  States  agreed  with  much  of  the  substance  of  the  resolution 
regarding  the  "recognition  and  the  application  of  [the]  right  of  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  these  territories,"  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Secretary-General  would  "take  every  possible  step  to 
reduce  friction  and  to  bring  about  the  change  in  a  peaceful  setting." 
He  pointed  out  that  "the  United  States  has  for  a  number  of  years 
followed  a  policy  of  providing  no  arms  or  military  equipment  to 
Portugal  for  use  in  these  territories"  and  has  "also  prohibited  direct 
export  of  arms  and  military  equipment  to  the  Portuguese  Territories." 
However,  although  welcoming  the  modifications  introduced  by  Vene- 
zuela, "the  United  States  abstained  on  the  resolution  primarily  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  drafted  in  either  language  or  form  best 
calculated  to  achieve  the  results  which  we  all  seek  as  quickly  and  as 
harmoniously  as  possible." 

Portuguese-African  Talks 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  the  Secretary-General  by  a  note 
dated  August  19  directed  the  attention  of  Portugal  to  the  resolution 
and  requested  to  be  informed  on  the  steps  taken  to  carry  it  out.  On 
August  29  Portugal  replied,  stating  "that  it  is  prepared  to  give  to 
the  Secretary-General  all  its  cooperation  for  the  clarification  of  some 
problems  which  were  raised  [in]  the  Security  Council,"  and  invited 
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the  Secretary-General  to  visit  Lisbon  for  direct  conversations  with 
Portuguese  Government  officials. 

The  Secretary-General  informed  Portugal  on  August  31  that  he 
was  glad  to  assign  one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  as  his  representative 
to  visit  Lisbon,  and,  therefore,  Godfrey  K.  J.  Amachree,  Under 
Secretary  for  Trusteeship  and  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories,  visited  Lisbon  between  September  9  and  11.  After  con- 
sidering Mr.  Amachree's  report  of  these  conversations  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  responsibilities  under  the  July  31  resolution,  the 
Secretary-General  announced  on  October  9  that  talks  under  his  aus- 
pices might  usefully  be  initiated  between  Portugal  and  the  African 
states.  Upon  agreement  of  Portugal  and  the  African  states  to  this 
suggestion,  the  latter  designated  high-level  Representatives  from  the 
Malagasy  Republic,  Nigeria,  Tanganyika,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Liberia, 
Morocco,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Tunisia  to  represent  them  in  these  talks. 
Portugal  was  represented  by  its  Foreign  Minister. 

The  Secretary-General  in  his  report,  of  October  31  stated  that  the 
first  phase  of  these  discussions  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  clarification 
by  the  Representatives  of  Portugal  and  the  African  states  of  their 
respective  interpretations  of  "self-determination."  According  to  the 
Secretary-General's  report,  there  were  fundamental  disagreements 
between  Portuguese  and  African  Representatives  on  this  definition. 
Portugal  maintained  that  self-determination  could  be  attained  "when 
in  any  given  country  the  population  participated  in  administrative 
matters  at  all  levels  and  in  political  life  at  all  levels."  The  African 
Representatives,  however,  maintained  that  they  could  only  accept  the 
Portuguese  concept  of  self-determination  "if  it  meant  that  the  people 
had  the  right  to  determine  the  future  of  their  territories  and  that  they 
had  the  right  to  opt  out  of  Portugal."  Despite  this  basic  divergence, 
the  Secretary-General  stated  in  his  report  that  the  fact  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  African  states  and  Portugal  had  agreed  to  meet 
was  in  itself  an  encouraging  development.    He  expkined  that 

.  .  .  initial  conversations  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  problem  of  self-determi- 
nation and  it  seems  to  the  Secretary-General  that,  even  though  the  Portuguese 
Government  has  made  its  stand  on  this  question  clear,  there  remain  other  vital 
issues  which  may  be  discussed  in  further  conversations,  which  could  be  held 
as  mutually  agreeable  in  the  near  future.  During  the  conversations  both  sides 
stressed  the  necessity  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  Secretary-General  that  the  spirit  of  understanding  and  modera- 
tion evinced  during  the  recent  talks  will  continue  to  prevail. 

On  November  7,  however,  the  Af rican  group  at  the  United  Nations 
issued  a  communique  which  stated  that  no  future  dialogs  could  take 
place  except  in  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
July  31.    The  communique  continued:  "The  only  purpose  of  such  a 
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dialogue  should  be  to  bring  about  the  necessary  conditions  for  direct 
negotiations  between  Portugal  and  the  authentic  representatives  of 
the  peoples  under  its  administration  with  a  view  to  their  accession 
to  independence."  Since  the  African  Representatives  felt  that  this 
was  not  the  object  sought  by  Portugal,  the  African  group  noted  "that 
the  conditions  required  to  engage  in  fruitful  talks  with  Portugal 
do  not  exist  at  present,"  and  determined  "that  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  future  conversations  should  be  left  with  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity." 

Eighteenth  General  Assembly  Consideration  of  Portuguese  Territories 

On  September  20  the  General  Assembly  decided,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  General  (steering)  Committee,  to  refer  to  its  Trust- 
eeship and  Non- Self -Governing  Territories  (Fourth)  Committee 
that  section  of  the  Committee  of  24's  report  dealing  with  the  Portu- 
guese territories. 

Beginning  on  October  24  the  Fourth  Committee  heard  petitioners 
representing  nationalist  movements  from  Angola  and  Mozambique. 
One  of  these  petitioners,  Eduardo  Mondlane  of  the  Mozambique 
Liberation  Front,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony  criticizing  Portu- 
gal's presence  in  Mozambique,  charged  the  United  States  with  assist- 
ing South  Africa  in  the  production  of  nuclear  equipment  and  with 
intending  to  carry  out  underground  nuclear  tests  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Sidney  R.  Yates,  revealed  the 
utter  falseness  of  these  charges  which  appeared  to  have  been  elicited 
by  certain  misleading  articles  that  had  appeared  in  the  press.  The 
petitioner's  reference,  he  continued,  was  a  distorted  allusion  to  a  proj- 
ect of  a  "purely  peaceful  research  nature."  The  information  ob- 
tained, he  added,  will  be  made  available  to  scientific  publications  all 
over  the  world.  The  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  "no  fis- 
sionable material  is  involved  in  the  experiment,  and  no  explosion 
of  any  kind  occurs."  The  experiment  w^as  designed  only  to  detect 
and  study  a  certain  type  of  particle,  called  a  neutrino,  whose  virtual 
absence  of  mass,  charge,  or  interaction  with  matter  required  that 
the  project  be  carried  out  in  the  environment  provided  by  a  mine 
shaft  near  Johannesburg  at  a  depth  of  2  miles.  There  was,  the  U.S. 
Representative  repeated,  "absolutely  no  cooperation  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  South  African  Government  which  could  in  any 
way  contribute  to  the  development  of  nuclear  weaponry  by  South 
Africa." 

On  November  11  the  chairman  announced  that  a  request  for  a  hear- 
ing had  been  received  on  behalf  of  Henrique  Galvao,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor  of   Angola,   concerning   the  territories   under  Portuguese 
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administration.  In  this  connection,  the  U.S.  Representative  empha- 
sized that  his  government  did  not  object  to  Mr.  Galvao's  appearance 
but  did  desire  to  point  out  possible  consequences  of  Mr.  Galvao's 
appearance  before  the  Committee.  He  noted  that  "the  Government 
of  Portugal  seeks  custody  over  Mr.  Galvao  in  connection  with  certain 
serious  charges,  alleging  criminal  acts."  The  United  States  had  an 
extradition  treaty  with  Portugal,  as  it  had  with  78  countries,  under 
which  "a  country  has  the  right  to  undertake  measures  to  extradite  per- 
sons accused,  in  that  country,  of  serious  crimes."  The  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative continued  that  "there  is  no  question  that,  if  Mr.  Galvao  is 
invited  to  appear  before  this  Committee  at  U.N.  Headquarters,  the 
United  States  will — as  in  the  case  of  other  petitioners — take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  enable  him  to  travel  to  the  Headquarters  district,  in 
accordance  with  Section  11  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement.  How- 
ever, .  .  .  Section  11,  while  entitling  invited  persons  to  travel  to  the 
Headquarters  district,  and  contemplating  routine  measures  of  protec- 
tion while  they  are  in  transit,  does  not  grant  them  immunity  from  legal 
process.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  Mr.  Galvao,  while  present  in  the  United 
States,  would  not  enjoy  immunity  from  legal  process." 

During  the  ensuing  debate,  a  number  of  representatives  expressed 
at  some  length  their  concern  over  the  problem  which  might  be  posed 
by  such  extradition  treaties  to  the  ability  of  petitioners  to  proceed  to 
the  U.N.  Headquarters.  In  answer  to  a  request  by  the  Committee 
for  a  legal  opinion,  the  Legal  Counsel  to  the  Secretariat  replied :  "The 
Headquarters  Agreement  does  not  confer  any  diplomatic  status  upon 
an  individual  invitee  because  of  his  status  as  such,"  and  that  therefore 
"the  United  Nations  would  be  in  no  position  to  offer  general  assurances 
to  Mr.  Galvao  concerning  immunity  from  legal  process.  .  .  .  While 
the  [U.S.]  Federal  Government  might  have  no  intention,  and  might 
lack  jurisdiction,  to  initiate  any  criminal  proceedings  against  him,  it 
is  a  known  fact  that  there  are  legal  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States  Government  to  ensure  against 
any  type  of  proceeding  by  another  branch  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Judicial  Branch." 

Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  if  the  request  for  a  hearing  were 
granted,  the  relevant  Committee  summary  records  and  documents 
should  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Galvao  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the 
views  that  had  been  expressed.  The  Committee  on  November  14 
decided  to  grant  the  request  for  hearing  by  a  vote  of  49  to  4  (Australia, 
Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain),  with  41  (Argentina,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France, 
Guatemala,  Guinea,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Lebanon, 
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Libya,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Sweden,  U.K., 
U.S.,  Upper  Volta)  abstentions. 

Mr.  Galvao  subsequently  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  December 
9,  appeared  briefly  before  the  Committee  and  departed  the  United 
States  December  10. 

On  December  10  three  representatives  of  the  Goa  Freedom  Move- 
ment appeared  before  the  Fourth  Committee  as  petitioners.  In  the 
hearing,  the  Committee  stipulated  that  their  testimony  should  be 
limited  to  the  list  of  Portuguese  territories  being  discussed,  i.e.,  the 
Cape  V erde  Archipelago ;  Portuguese  Guinea ;  Sao  Tome  and  Principe 
and  their  dependencies;  Angola,  including  the  enclave  of  Cabinda; 
Mozambique ;  Macau  and  dependencies ;  and  Timor  and  dependencies. 

The  general  debate  in  the  Fourth  Committee  on  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories, which  occupied  some  25  meetings  from  November  11  to  No- 
vember 21,  ranged  over  much  of  the  ground  covered  in  that  Committee 
in  previous  years.  Reiterating  the  substance  of  the  communique  issued 
by  the  African  group  after  the  talks  with  the  Portuguese  had  been 
broken  off,  African  Representatives  criticized  Portugal's  doctrine  that 
its  colonies  were  an  integral  part  of  Portugal  and  urged  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  meet  African  nationalist  aspirations  in  order  to  avoid 
bloodshed.  Portugal  responded  by  pointing  out  the  reforms  which 
were  being  brought  into  effect  under  its  new  Overseas  Organic  Law. 
Holden  Roberto,  leader  of  the  Angolan  National  Liberation  Front 
(FLNA) ,  testified  on  the  course  of  the  conflict  in  Angola. 

As  in  previous  years,  certain  representatives,  notably  those  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  alleged  Portugal's  use  of  what  they  termed  "NATO  arms" 
in  Angola  and  other  Portuguese  territories. 

On  November  21  the  Representative  of  Ghana  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  cosponsored  by  65  other  nations  which : 

1.  Requested  "the  Security  Council  to  consider  immediately  the 
question  of  'Territories  under  Portuguese  administration'  and  to  adopt 
necessary  measures  to  give  effect  to  its  own  decisions,  particularly 
those  contained  in  its  resolution  of  31  July,  1963" ;  and 

2.  Decided  "to  maintain  the  question  of  'Territories  under  Portu- 
guese administration'  on  the  agenda  of  the  eighteenth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly." 

The  sponsors  also  stated  that  under  its  general  mandate  the  Com- 
mittee of  24  was  authorized  to  continue  considering  the  question. 

This  draft  resolution  was  adopted  in  Committee  on  November  27 
by  a  vote  of  87  to  3  (Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain),  with  12 
(Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 
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In  his  explanation  of  the  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  continued  to  hope  that,  through  negotiations 
conducted  in  good  faith,  Portugal  might  be  persuaded  to  take  actions 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  previous  resolutions.  The  United  States 
had,  however,  abstained  from  voting  on  the  resolution  before  the 
Assembly,  since  it  had  been  unable  to  support  the  Security  Council 
resolution  to  which  the  Committee  resolution  referred  in  paragraph  1. 

On  December  3  the  Connnittee-reconnnended  text  was  adopted  in 
the  General  Assembly  plenary  by  a  vote  of  91  to  2  (Portugal,  Spain), 
with  11  (Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions.  (For  a  discussion  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  special 
training  programs  for  territories  under  Portuguese  administration, 
see  part  III,  page  322.) 

Security  Council  Meetings  on  Portuguese  Territories: 
December  6-11,  1963 

Following  the  breaking  off  of  the  Portuguese- African  talks  (see 
page  58) ,  29  African  countries  in  a  letter  dated  November  13  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  to 
consider  the  Secretary-General's  report  of  October  31  pursuant  to  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  July  31, 1963. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  this  letter  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  of  December  3,  the  Security  Council  convened  on  De- 
cember 6.  Representatives  of  Liberia,  Malagasy  Republic,  Portugal, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Tunisia  were  again  present  (see  page  55)  ;  the  Por- 
tuguese and  African  Representatives  immediately  reasserted  in  detail 
their  respective  definitions  of  self-determination.  The  Tunisian  Rep- 
resentative gave  the  African  Representatives'  views  on  the  progress 
of  the  recent  talks  when  he  stated :  "We  appreciate  greatly  the  initia- 
tive taken  by  the  Secretary-General.  .  .  .  However,  we  can  only  re- 
gret that  such  contacts  led  to  none  of  the  desired  results  [but  to]  an 
unbreakable  stalemate." 

With  respect  to  Portugal's  obligation  under  article  73(e)  of  the 
Charter  to  report  on  economic,  social,  and  educational  conditions  in 
its  non -self-governing  territories,  Portugal  restated  its  view  that  its 
overseas  territories  could  not  be  considered  "non-self-governing."  On 
December  11  the  Portuguese  Representative  further  maintained :  "It 
was  left  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Member  Governments  to  de- 
cide when  they  should  cease  transmitting  information  under  Article 
73;  .  .  .  self-determination  meant  a  constitutional  development 
which,  in  the  unilateral  opinion  of  the  responsible  Member  Govern- 
ment, had  brought  self-government  to  any  given  territory."  The 
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Liberian  Representative  had  earlier  reiterated  the  argument  that, 
measured  against  the  decolonization  resolution  of  the  15th  General 
Assembly  (1514),  Portugal's  territories  were  still  non-self -governing. 
He  refused  to  accept  the  contention  that  "a  plebiscite  'within  the  na- 
tional framework'  "  of  Portugal  could  give  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Portuguese  territories  "freedom  of  choice." 

On  December  10,  while  these  discussions  were  in  progress,  Ghana, 
Morocco,  and  the  Philippines  introduced  a  joint  draft  resolution  recall- 
ing the  15th  General  Assembly  Resolution  1541,  which  set  forth  the 
principles  applicable  to  the  process  of  self-determination,  and  noting 
with  appreciation  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary-General  in  establishing 
contact  between  Representatives  of  Portugal  and  the  African  states. 
In  its  operative  section,  the  draft  resolution : 

1.  Regretted  "that  this  contact  had  not  achieved  the  desired  results, 
because  of  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  the  United  Nations  inter- 
pretation of  self-determination" ; 

2.  Called  upon  all  states  to  comply  with  the  paragraph  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  of  July  31  which  was  directed  against  the 
provision  of  arms  and  military  equipment  to  Portugal  for  use  in  its 
territories ; 

3.  Deprecated  the  "non-compliance"  of  the  Government  of  Portugal 
with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  July  31 ; 

4.  Reaffirmed  "the  interpretation  of  self-determination  as  laid  down 
in  General  Assembly  Resolution  1514  (XV)  as  follows: 

"  'All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determination ;  by  virtue  of  that 
right  they  freely  determine  their  political  status  and  freely  pursue 
their  economic,  social  and  cultural  development;'  " 

5.  Noted  "General  Assembly  Resolution  1542  (XV)  which  enumer- 
ated, inter  alia,  territories  under  Portuguese  administration  as  falling 
under  the  category  of  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  within  the 
meaning  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter" ; 

6.  Expressed  the  belief  "that  action  by  the  Government  of  Por- 
tugal to  grant  an  amnesty  to  all  persons  imprisoned  or  exiled  for 
advocating  self-determination  in  these  Territories  will  be  an  evidence 
of  its  good  faith" ; 

7.  Requested  "the  Secretary-General  to  continue  with  his  efforts 
and  report  to  the  Council  not  later  than  1  June  1964." 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  speaking 
on  December  11,  stated  that  the  United  States  agreed  with  the  defini- 
tion of  self-determination  cited  in  operative  paragraph  4  of  the  reso- 
lution and  would  vote  for  the  resolution  as  a  whole.  Reiterating  the 
historical  support  of  the  United  States  for  the  self-determination  of 
peoples,  he  stated,  "we  believe  that  the  'peoples'  of  the  Portuguese 
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territories  in  Africa,  in  exercising  their  right  .  .  .  'freely  to  deter- 
mine their  political  status,'  should  have  before  them  a  full  choice  of 
modalities,  and  a  full  choice  of  political  structures,  including,  al- 
though not  limited  to,  independent  sovereignty." 

Speaking  further,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated  that  operative 
paragraph  2  of  the  three-power  draft  resolution  "accurately  reflects 
United  States  policy  toward  the  sale  and  supply  of  arms  and  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Portugal."  The  U.S.  Representative  noted  that 
the  United  States  had  abstained  on  the  July  31  resolution,  to  which 
operative  paragraph  3  of  the  draft  resolution  referred,  because  of  its 
language  and  some  of  its  specific  provisions.  Nevertheless,  we  agreed 
with  much  of  its  substance  and  hoped  that  Portugal  would  cooperate 
with  its  broad  provisions.  The  United  States  was  not  surprised  that 
"there  were  difficulties  in  achieving  agreement  on  the  United  Nations 
definition  of  self-determination."  The  United  States  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  very  fact  "it  was  so  fully  discussed  is  encouraging.  We 
hope  further  discussions  might  achieve  meaningful  results." 

Operative  paragraph  3  deprecating  Portuguese  noncompliance  with 
the  July  31  resolution  was  put  to  a  separate  vote  and  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  7  to  0,  with  4  (Brazil,  France,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

The  resolution  as  a  whole  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0,  with  1 
(France)  abstention. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Southern  Rhodesia  in  the  Committee  of  Twenty-Four 

The  United  Nations  has  been  concerned  with  Southern  Rhodesia 
since  1962.  Attention  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Committee  of  24,  and  the  Security  Council  has  been  focused  on 
the  Southern  Rhodesian  Constitution  which  many  U.N.  members  be- 
lieve impedes  rapid  attainment  of  majority  rule  and  speedy  progress 
for  the  full  implementation  of  the  Colonial  Declaration  (adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1960)  in  the  territory. 

In  the  general  debate  on  Southern  Rhodesia  in  the  Committee  of  24 
(also  referred  to  as  the  Special  Committee,  see  page  35),  the  U.S. 
Representative,  Ambassador  Sidney  R.  Yates,  on  March  25,  1963, 
recalled  that  during  previous  consideration  of  the  question  in  the 
United  Nations  the  United  States  had  expressed  its  concern,  not  only 
at  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  but  about  its  possible  impact 
throughout  Africa.  He  opined  that  further  efforts  must  be  made  to 
stimulate  the  establishment  of  a  political  climate  favorable  to  liberal 
and  orderly  constitutional  development  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  It 
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appeared,  however,  that  the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  party  which  seemed  to  want  to  maintain  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  the  existing  political  and  social  relationships.  The 
United  States  believed  that  the  tides  of  social  and  political  change 
could  not  be  halted. 

The  U.S.  Representative  expressed  understanding  that  a  system 
which  apparently  froze  political  control  in  a  privileged  few  by  means 
of  unrealistic  voting  barriers  should  arouse  vehement  opposition  and 
should  result  in  the  refusal  of  a  great  percentage  of  Africans  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  recent  elections,  although  he  believed  that  in  some  respects 
the  refusal  to  vote  was  regrettable.  The  fact  was,  he  said,  that  since 
the  previous  autumn  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  had  not 
improved,  but  had  deteriorated. 

The  United  States,  he  declared,  urged  in  Southern  Rhodesia  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  of  reason  rather  than  a  rule  of  prejudice  and  fear; 
the  United  States  believed  that  the  dominant  political  elements  in  the 
colony  should  examine  their  long-term  interests  before  violence 
erupted.  The  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  self-determination,  and  the  government  should  derive  its 
powers  from  the  consent  of  all  the  governed.  The  United  States  hoped 
that  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Constitution  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  realistic  liberalization  of  the  franchise,  that  measures  would 
be  taken  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination,  and  that  self-determination 
would  bring  about  the  establishment  of  peaceful  and  advantageous 
relations  between  Southern  Rhodesia  and  its  African  neighbors,  based 
on  an  association  freely  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the  peoples.  The 
United  States  considered  that  in  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  the 
United  Kingdom  had  an  active  and  important  role  to  play.  The  U.S. 
Representative  noted  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  consistently  main- 
tained that  Southern  Rhodesia  was  neither  sovereign  nor  independent ; 
for  its  part,  the  United  States  did  not  think  that  independence  should 
be  granted  to  Southern  Rhodesia  under  present  circumstances.  The 
U.S.  Representative  urged  the  United  Kingdom  to  apply  its  special 
influence,  regardless  of  what  its  legal  authority  might  be,  for  the  rapid 
broadening  of  the  franchise  and  the  rapid  elimination  of  all  racial 
discrimination  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Representative  expressed  the  hope  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  in  the  Committee  to  use  the  peoples  concerned  as  pawns 
in  the  cold  war,  as  had  already  been  attempted  in  the  discussions  on 
the  Portuguese  territories. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate  on  March  28  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  24  stated  the  consensus  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee,  he  said,  was  deeply  concerned  over  the  explosive  situation 
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in  Southern  Khodesia  and  was  also  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  the 
General  Assembly's  resolutions  on  Southern  Rhodesia  had  not  been 
implemented.  He  stated  that  the  Committee,  in  its  endeavors  to  find  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  situation,  had  decided  to  set  up  a  Subcom- 
mittee to  travel  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  British 
Government's  attention  to  the  situation  obtaining  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  to  undertake  conversations  with  that  Government  in 
order  to  obtain  implementation  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolutions. 
The  Subcommittee  would,  he  continued,  have  to  leave  for  London  im- 
mediately in  order  for  it  to  report  back  to  the  Special  Committee  by 
April  15,  at  the  latest. 

On  April  2  the  U.K.  Representative  informed  the  Special  Committee 
that  the  British  Government  was  willing  to  receive  the  Subcommittee. 
But  since  the  Ministers  concerned  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
discussions  concerning  the  future  of  the  Central  African  Federation 
and  would  be  heavily  engaged  with  these  and  other  matters  until 
Easter,  the  British  Government  considered  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  receive  the  Subcommittee  during  the  week  beginning  April  22. 

On  April  8  the  Special  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Ethiopia  and  Tanganyika,  which  expressed  regret  "that  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  could  not  receive  the  Subcommittee  before  14 
April  1963,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  consensus  of  the 
Special  Committee";  accepted  the  date  of  April  22  proposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  for  opening  conversations  with  the  Subcommittee: 
and  appealed  to  the  L^nited  Kingdom  "to  apply  all  the  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  relative  to  Southern  Rhodesia  and  to  take  all 
measures  to  prevent  a  deterioration  of  the  already  explosive  situation 
in  Southern  Rhodesia."  Nineteen  members  voted  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  none  voted  against,  and  4  (Australia,  Denmark,  Italy,  U.S.) 
abstained  from  voting.  The  United  Kingdom  did  not  participate  in 
the  voting. 

The  Subcommittee  named  by  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  Representatives  of  Mali,  Uruguay,  Syria, 
Sierra  Leone,  Tanganyika,  and  Tunisia.  During  its  stay  in  London 
from  April  20  to  26,  it  held  meetings  with  various  British  officials,  in- 
cluding the  First  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Central  African 
Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations  and  for  the  Colonies. 

In  its  report  to  the  full  Committee,  the  Subcommittee  stated  that  it 
"gained  the  impression  .  .  .  that  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  United  Kingdom  Government,"  and  that 
the  British  Government  intended  "to  seek  a  compromise  solution  to 
prevent  a  possible  deterioration  of  that  situation."  The  Subcommittee 
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"understood  that  any  such  compromise  solution  would  be  aimed  at  wid- 
ening the  franchise  but  not  in  a  way  desired  by  the  Africans  nor 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly  resolutions."  Further- 
more the  Subcommittee  doubted  that  mere  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  would  secure  the  desired  objective. 

The  Subcommittee's  report  expressed  regret  that  the  United  King- 
dom takes  the  position  that  it  "cannot  intervene  in  the  interests  of  the 
African  people,"  and  stated  its  belief  "that,  if  the  United  Kingdom 
wants  to  intervene  in  favor  of  the  African  people,  it  has  the  means  to 
do  so."  (British  officials  had  previously  informed  the  Subcommittee 
that  the  United  Kingdom  had  no  power  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Southern  Khodesia  either  constitutionally  or  physically  and 
that  it  could  not  enforce  its  will  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so.)  The 
Subcommittee  was  of  the  opinion  that  "the  present  situation  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia  demands  that  the  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  should  take  a 
more  direct  and  positive  position  concerning  future  action."  It  sug- 
gested that  the  most  appropriate  course,  "and  one  which  would  pro- 
duce a  just  solution,"  was  to  call  a  conference  of  representatives  of  all 
parties  concerned  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  based  on  universal 
adult  suffrage. 

The  Subcommittee's  report  concluded  by  recommending  that  the  full 
Committee  consider  ways  and  means  to  deal  with  the  question  on  an 
urgent  basis,  possibly  including  (1)  consideration  of  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  question  at  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  (2) 
drawing  the  Security  Council's  attention  to  the  situation,  and  (3) 
requesting  the  Secretary- General  to  continue  his  good  offices  (which 
had  been  requested  during  the  17th  General  Assembly) . 

On  June  20  the  Special  Committee  completed  its  substantive  work 
on  Southern  Rhodesia  by  adopting  a  draft  resolution  submitted  by 
Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Repub- 
lic, Mali,  Sierra  Leone,  Syria,  Tanganyika,  Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia. 
The  draft  resolution  approved  the  report  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
Subcommittee;  deplored  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  ig- 
nored the  General  Assembly's  resolutions  on  the  question,  stating  that 
this  had  created  "an  explosive  situation"  in  Southern  Rhodesia ;  and 
called  upon  the  United  Kingdom  to  abrogate  the  1961  Southern 
Rhodesian  Constitution,  hold  a  new  constitutional  conference  par- 
ticipated in  by  all  political  parties  with  a  view  to  making  constitu- 
tional arrangements  for  independence  on  the  basis  of  universal  suf- 
frage, and  declare  that  it  would  not  transfer  sovereignty  to  any 
government  constituted  under  the  1961  Constitution.  The  draft  reso- 
lution recommended  "that,  if  developments  necessitate  and  circum- 
stances warrant,  a  special  session  of  the  General  Asssembly  be  con- 
vened to  consider  the  situation  in  the  territory."    Finally,  it  drew 
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the  Security  Council's  attention  to  the  "deterioration  of  the  explosive 
situation  which  prevails  in  the  Non- Self- Governing  Territory  of 
Southern  Rhodesia." 

Nineteen  members  voted  in  favor  of  the  draft  resolution,  none 
voted  against  it,  and  4  (Australia,  Denmark,  Italy,  U.S.)  abstained 
from  voting.    The  United  Kingdom  did  not  participate  in  the  voting. 

Southern  Rhodesia  in  the  Security  Council:  September  9-13,  1963 

On  August  2,  1963,  Representatives  of  Ghana,  Guinea,  Morocco, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  submitted  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council  asking  him  to  convene  the  Security  Council  to 
consider  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Maintaining  that  the 
United  Kingdom  had  refused  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  U.N". 
General  Assembly  in  regard  to  what  the  Committee  of  24  characterized 
as  "a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security,"  and  that  the  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland  Act  enacted  by  the  U.K.  Parliament  would  en- 
able the  British  Government  to  "transfer"  at  any  time  to  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  Government  almost  any  attribute  of  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence, specificalty,  powerful  armed  forces  and  aircraft,  the  request- 
ing Governments  asked  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  situation  "as  a  matter  of  urgency."  In  addition,  the  re- 
quest cited  a  resolution  adopted  at  Addis  Ababa  in  May  1963,  by  the 
Summit  Conference  of  Independent  African  States  which  declared 
that  "the  forcible  imposition  by  Colonial  Powers  of  settler  rule  to 
control  the  governments  and  administration  of  dependent  territories 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  legitimate 
inhabitants.  .  .  ."  On  August  30, 1963,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Morocco,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  were  joined  in  their  request  by  28  other 
African  states. 

The  Security  Council  convened  on  September  9,  1963,  and  placed 
the  Rhodesian  question  on  its  agenda  though  the  Representative  of 
the  United  Kingdom  reiterated  his  country's  contention  that  Southern 
Rhodesia  was  not  a  non-self -governing  territory  and  fell  within  the 
scope  of  article  2(7)  of  the  U.N.  Charter  excluding  matters  essentially 
within  domestic  jurisdiction. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  noted 
that  the  United  States  did  not  support  the  Committee  of  24  resolution 
calling  the  Rhodesian  situation  "explosive,"  and  that  the  Committee 
itself  had  not  called  for  Security  Council  consideration,  but  had 
merely  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  situation. 
Nevertheless,  he  said,  the  United  States  did  not  oppose  Council 
consideration. 
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In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  the  projected  developments  result- 
ing from  the  Victoria  Falls  Conference  (held  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
June- July  1963)  concerning  dissolution  of  the  Federation  of  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland — specifically,  the  reversion  of  powers  to  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  Government  and,  in  particular,  the  disposition 
of  the  armed  forces — would  not  in  themselves  produce  deterioration  in 
the  existing  factual  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  would  not 
affect  the  current  status  or  the  constitutional  relationship  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  Nor,  he  said,  did  the 
debate  reveal  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  contemplating  independ- 
ence for  Southern  Rhodesia  without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  significantly  broaden  the  franchise. 

None  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  said  the  U.S.  Representative, 
altered  the  often  repeated  views  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
unsatisfactory  situation  which  existed  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
United  States  had  repeatedly  expressed  its  concern  over  the  impact 
of  the  situation  throughout  the  African  Continent,  had  repeatedly 
stressed  "the  need  for  increased  efforts  to  stimulate  what  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Kingdom  in  another  forum  .  .  .  referred  to 
as  a  'political  climate  favourable  to  liberal  and  orderly  constitutional 
development,'  "  and  had  repeatedly  voiced  anxiety  "over  the  possi- 
bility that  independence  should  be  granted  before  a  more  satisfactory 
situation  had  been  achieved  within  the  territory." 

For  all  the  foregoing  reasons  and  because  the  United  States  had 
taken  the  view  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  special  responsibilities, 
responsibilities  which  the  United  Kingdom  had  reasserted,  the  United 
States  considered  that  the  Council  should  take  no  action  at  the  present 
time. 

On  September  13, 1963,  the  Council  voted  on  a  joint  draft  resolution 
introduced  by  Ghana,  Morocco,  and  the  Philippines,  the  operative 
paragraphs  of  which  "invited"  the  United  Kingdom  not  to  "transfer" 
to  Southern  Rhodesia  "as  at  present  governed"  powers  or  attributes 
of  sovereignty  nor  to  "transfer"  armed  forces  and  aircraft.  The 
resolution  further  invited  the  United  Kingdom  to  implement  previous 
General  Assembly  resolutions  on  the  question  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  requested  the  General  Assembly  to  continue  its  examination  of 
the  question.  The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  8  (Brazil,  China,  Ghana, 
Morocco,  Norway,  Philippines,  U.S.S.R.,  Venezuela)  to  1  (U.K.), 
with  2  (France,  U.S.)  abstentions.  However,  the  resolution  failed  to 
be  adopted  in  view  of  the  negative  vote  cast  by  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council. 
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Eighteenth  General  Assembly  Consideration  of  Southern  Rhodesia 

On  July  18,  1963,  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Committee  of 
24  resolution  on  Southern  Rhodesia  and  shortly  before  the  Ghana, 
Morocco,  United  Arab  Republic  request  for  a  Security  Council  meet- 
ing, the  Secretary- General  received  a  request  from  22  Afro- Asian 
states  and  Yugoslavia  for  inclusion  of  an  item  entitled  "Question  of 
Southern  Rhodesia"  on  the  agenda  for  the  18th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Subsequently,  five  other  states  joined  in  the  request.  On 
September  18,  1963,  the  General  Assembly's  General  Committee, 
though  apprised  that  the  question  of  Southern  Rhodesia  was  already 
scheduled  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  24  (see  page  67)  and  that  the  United  Kingdom  took  the 
position  that  the  United  Nations  had  no  authority  under  the  Charter 
to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  voted  to  recommend 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  inscription  of  an  item  on  Southern  Rho- 
desia. The  General  Assembly  allocated  the  item  to  its  Trusteeship 
and  Non- Self- Governing  Territories  (Fourth)  Committee  which,  in 
turn,  decided  to  consider  the  Southern  Rhodesian  question  as  the  first 
item  on  its  agenda. 

The  Fourth  Committee  began  its  debate  on  October  1.  On  Octo- 
ber 3  it  received  a  largely  Afro- Asian  44-power  draft  resolution 
which  the  Representative  of  Tunisia,  on  behalf  of  the  cosponsors, 
stated  was  an  interim  measure,  introduced  in  view  of  the  urgency  of 
the  matter.  On  October  7, 1963,  the  Committee  adopted  the  resolution 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  85  to  2  (Portugal,  South  Africa),  with  11  (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Canada,  El  Salvador,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Turkey,  U.S.)  abstentions.  The  United  King- 
dom did  not  participate  in  the  vote.  After  noting  the  Committee  of 
24's  recommendations  and  stating  that  the  "transfer'-  of  the  powers 
of  sovereignty  to  a  government  which  was  undemocratic  and  dis- 
criminatory would  "aggravate  an  already  explosive  situation"  the 
Committee-approved  text  invited  the  United  Kingdom  not  to  transfer 
either  sovereignty  or  armed  forces  and  aircraft  to  Southern  Rhodesia, 
"as  at  present  governed."  The  resolution  further  invited  the  U.K. 
Government  to  put  into  effect  the  1962  General  Assembly  resolutions 
on  the  question  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

This  interim  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
October  14  by  a  vote  of  90  to  2  (Portugal,  South  Africa),  with  13 
(Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Spain,  Turkey,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

In  the  course  of  the  general  debate  on  the  Southern  Rhodesian  ques- 
tion in  the  Fourth  Committee,  the  Representative  of  the  United  States, 
Ambassador  Sidney  R,  Yates,  said  that  U.S.  policy  had  not  changed 
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since  his  speech  of  March  25,  1963,  in  the  Committee  of  24  (see  page 
64).  Stating  that  the  U.S.  position  was  confirmed  by  his  personal 
observations  in  Southern  Khodesia,  the  U.S.  Representative  reiterated 
the  U.S.  position  in  favor  of  self-determination  and  universal  adult 
suffrage,  adding  that  any  new  arrangement  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
could  succeed  only  if  it  obtained  the  support  of  African  opinion.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  communication  between  "all  parties  concerned." 

On  October  18,  1963,  the  Fourth  Committee  took  three  rollcall  votes 
on  a  largely  Afro- Asian  45-power  draft  resolution  introduced  by  the 
Representative  of  Somalia.  On  the  first  vote  the  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  78  to  19  (Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, France,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey,  U.S.),  with 
3  (China,  Greece,  Japan)  abstentions,  adopted  the  eighth  preambular 
paragraph  which  stated  that  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  con- 
stituted "a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security." 

On  the  second  vote  the  Committee  by  a  vote  of  82  to  2  (Portugal, 
South  Africa),  with  10  (Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Spain,  U.S.)  abstentions,  adopted 
operative  paragraphs  5  and  6  which  called  upon  the  United  Kingdom 
"not  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  present  minority  government  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  for  independence  until  majority  rule  based  on  uni- 
versal adult  suffrage  is  established  in  Southern  Rhodesia"  and  invited 
the  United  Kingdom  to  "hold  without  delay"  a  constitutional  confer- 
ence in  which  representatives  of  all  political  parties  of  the  territory 
would  take  part  with  a  view  to  making  constitutional  arrangements 
for  independence,  and  to  fix  an  early  date  for  independence. 

Finally,  the  Committee  adopted  the  resolution  as  a  whole  by  a  vote 
of  79  to  2  (Portugal,  South  Africa),  with  19  (Australia,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  U.S.)  abstentions.  In  addition  to  containing  the  paragraphs 
approved  by  the  earlier  separate  votes,  the  resolution  as  a  whole  (1) 
reaffirmed  the  "inalienable  rights"  of  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
to  self-determination  and  independence;  (2)  expressed  "deep  regret" 
that  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  implemented  the  various  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  on  Southern  Rhodesia;  (3)  urged 
member  states,  particularly  those  maintaining  close  relations  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  use  their  influence  "with  a  view  to  realizing  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  Southern  Rhodesia";  and, 
(4)  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  lend  his  good  offices 
and  to  report  the  results  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Committee 
of  24. 
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On  November  6,  1963,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  73  to  2  (Portugal,  South  Africa),  with  19  (Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Ice- 
land, Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey,  U.S.)  abstentions.  Again  the  United  King- 
dom did  not  participate  in  the  vote. 


PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 
Congo 

In  the  last  days  of  December  1962  and  during  the  early  part  of  Jan- 
uary 1963,  the  United  Nations  long  and  difficult  operation  in  the  Congo 
successfully  faced  its  final  military  crisis.  Attacks  by  Katangan 
gendarmes  were  repulsed  in  Elisabethville  and  secessionist  forces  were 
dispersed.  At  stake  in  the  final  battle  were  maintenance  of  the  Congo's 
unity,  avoidance  of  civil  war,  and  the  preservation  of  Katanga's  indus- 
trial structure. 

The  United  Nations  followed  up  its  successful  action  by  assisting  the 
Central  Government  and  the  then  Katangan  President,  Moise 
Tshombe,  in  arranging  the  terms  for  a  cease-fire  and  the  political  re- 
integration of  Katanga  into  the  Congo. 

During  1963  the  United  Nations  began  to  scale  down  the  military 
aspect  of  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo  (UNOC). 
The  United  Nations  had  faced  a  series  of  difficult  external  and  internal 
problems  in  connection  with  this  operation.  It  nonetheless  achieved 
the  pacification  of  a  mutinous  local  army  and  safeguarded  the  coun- 
try's territorial  unity.  These  accomplishments,  attained  under  man- 
dates approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the  U.N.  membership,  were 
instrumental  in  maintaining  stability  in  Africa. 

Throughout  the  year  the  U.N.  force  commanders  cooperated  with 
Congolese  authorities  in  matters  of  internal  security  in  the  still  turbu- 
lent country.  In  recognition  of  the  continuing  security  problem,  the 
United  Nations  acceded  in  October  to  Premier  Adoula's  request  that 
U.N.  forces  remain  until  June  1964.  U.N.  troop  strength  was 
progressively  reduced  to  a  year-end  figure  of  approximately  5,000. 

Katangan  Secession 

Collapse  of  Katangan  Resistance 

The  U.N.  aim  remained  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment-Katanga conflict  that  followed  upon  the  secession  of  the 
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Province  of  Katanga  from  the  Congo  in  1961.  It  was  to  this  end  that 
the  United  Nations  had  encouraged  negotiations  between  the  two  par- 
ties throughout  1962  and  had  suggested  a  Plan  for  National  Reconcilia- 
tion. (The  Plan's  principal  provisions  envisaged  the  preparation 
of  a  federal  constitution,  division  of  tax  receipts  and  foreign  exchange 
between  the  Central  Government  and  the  Province  of  Katanga,  cur- 
rency unification,  military  reintegration,  a  general  amnesty,  and  a 
broadening  of  the  Central  Government  to  include  all  provincial 
groups.) 

On  J anuary  8,  1963,  Tshombe  told  the  press  at  his  temporary  head- 
quarters at  Kolwezi  that  he  would  agree  to  restore  peace  by  applica- 
tion of  the  Reconciliation  Plan  and  that  no  further  declarations 
against  the  United  Nations  would  be  made.  He  informed  reporters, 
however,  that  he  had  supervised  the  placing  of  explosives  in  industrial 
and  power  installations  belonging  to  the  Union  Miniere  du  IJaut- 
Katanga  (UMHK)  at  Kolwezi.  The  following  day,  Tshombe  pub- 
licly reasserted  his  intention  to  execute  a  scorched-earth  policy  should 
U.N.  forces  approach  Kolwezi.  He  insisted  that  both  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Plan  and  the  question  of  U.N.  freedom  of  movement  in  Katanga 
required  further  negotiation.  UMHK  officials  meanwhile  confirmed 
that  Katangan  gendarmes  were  in  a  position  to  destroy  all  industrial 
installations  and  three-quarters  of  the  electric  power-generating 
capacity  in  Katanga.  However,  many  of  the  mercenaries  showed  no 
inclination  to  fight  and  quietly  began  slipping  out  of  town  as  U.N. 
troops  advanced  slowly  from  Jadotville  to  Kolwezi.  In  other  parts 
of  Katanga,  opposition  completely  ceased. 

During  this  period  the  Central  Government,  while  anxious  to  estab- 
lish its  federal  authority  over  Katanga,  undertook  no  punitive  actions. 
When  commercial  air  travel  to  Katanga  was  reopened  on  January  4, 
a  few  Central  Government  officials  went  to  Elisabethville  to  restore 
postal  communications  and  currency  services.  An  agreement  also  was 
reached  on  January  15  which  provided  that  the  UMHK  would 
deposit  its  foreign  currency  earnings  with  the  U.N.-staffed  Monetary 
Council  in  Leopoldville  in  accordance  with  the  U.N.  Reconciliation 
Plan,  and  receive  from  the  Central  Government  amounts  necessary  to 
cover  its  foreign  exchange  expenditures. 

On  January  17  Tshombe  and  his  few  remaining  ministers  informed 
the  United  Nations  that  they  were  ready  to  end  Katangan  secession, 
to  allow  the  United  Nations  freedom  of  movement  throughout 
Katanga,  and  to  return  to  Elisabethville  to  arrange  for  the  complete 
application  of  the  Reconciliation  Plan.  At  the  same  time,  they 
asked  that  the  Central  Government  institute  the  amnesty  provided  for 
in  the  Reconciliation  Plan.    The  U.N.  Secretary-General  immediately 
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welcomed  Tshombe's  message,  pledging  on  January  15  the  United 
Nations  full  assistance  and  support  for  reconciliation.  In  parallel 
notes  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  day,  President  Kasa-Vubu 
and  Premier  Adoula  of  the  Central  Government  reaffirmed  the  con- 
tinued validity  of  the  amnesty  proclamation  issued  on  November  26, 
1962. 

The  United  States  also  welcomed  these  developments,  which 
promised  a  united,  viable  Congo  under  a  moderate  government. 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  on  January  15  expressed  the  U.S. 
view: 

It  should  now  be  possible  for  a  unified  Congolese  people,  aided  by  the  United 
Nations,  together  with  individual  countries,  to  devote  their  full  energies  to  the 
important  tasks  of  reconstruction  and  development  that  still  lie  ahead. 

Arrangements  for  formally  reintegrating  Katanga  into  the  Congo 
were  quickly  made.  The  Central  Government  asserted  its  authority 
by  designating  Congolese  Senator  Joseph  Ileo  as  Minister  of  State 
for  Katangan  affairs.  On  January  17  Tshombe  returned  to  Elisa- 
bethville  under  full  U.N.  guarantees  of  safe  conduct,  and  agreed  to 
prepare  for  the  entry  of  U.N.  forces  into  Kolwezi  on  January  21. 
The  agreement  also  set  guidelines  for  the  disarmament  and  disposition 
of  gendarme  forces,  estimated  at  between  12,000  and  18,000  men. 
Pending  arrangements  for  their  integration  into  the  Congolese  Army, 
the  United  Nations  "fully  assured"  security  to  the  members  of  the  gen- 
darmie,  and  promised  that  "...  they  will  not  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war  or  arrested  except  in  instances  of  violation  of  law  and  order." 

On  January  21  U.N.  forces  entered  Kolwezi  without  incident  and 
were  greeted  by  Tshombe.    The  secession  was  over. 

The  moral  issue  which  had  confronted  the  United  Nations  in  using 
force  was  cogently  summarized  by  Secretary- General  U  Thant  on 
February  4.  In  a  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  fighting 
which  had  taken  place  in  December  1962  and  early  January  1963, 
he  said : 

The  actions  were  highly  successful.  But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  United  Nations  claims  no  victory  in  such  situations.  Nor  does  it  speak  of 
enemies.  It  is  only  too  happy  that  the  military  action  forced  upon  it  last 
December  is  over ;  and  it  is  thankful  that  this  came  about  with  comparatively 
little  fighting.  For  a  peace  force,  even  a  little  fighting  is  too  much  and  only 
a  few  casualties  are  too  many. 

Katangan  Reintegration 

Once  the  Katangan  leadership  had  accepted  the  principle  of  re- 
integration, the  meshing  of  the  provincial  into  the  central  political, 
economic,  and  social  structure  proceeded.  The  restoration  of  federal- 
provincial  services  was  achieved  pragmatically,  fulfilling  as  much  of 
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the  U.N.  Reconciliation  Plan  as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  reintegration  of  Katanga  was 
an  accomplished  fact. 

The  immediate  problems  faced  late  in  January  were  military  and 
financial.  The  Central  Government,  assisted  by  the  United  Nations, 
continued  to  encourage  Katangan  gendarmes  to  surrender  their 
weapons  and  to  register  if  they  so  wished  for  integration  into  the 
Congolese  Army  (ANC).  Many  gendarmes,  however,  preferred  to 
return  to  their  homes  or  seek  other  employment.  Relatively  few 
requested  reintegration  into  the  ANC.  About  1,500  gendarmes  and 
their  families  were  successfully  resettled  in  various  provinces.  Others 
formed  small  bands  of  roving  brigands,  aggravating  the  already 
difficult  security  situation. 

Financial  integration  took  place  smoothly  and  largely  within 
the  framework  of  the  reunification  plan.  A  most  important  step 
in  the  process  was  the  faithful  implementation  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment and  the  UMHK  of  their  January  15  agreement  on  the  sharing 
and  handling  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  mining  operations. 
Although  very  short  of  foreign  exchange,  the  Government  allowed 
the  UMHK  extra  funds  to  purchase  materials  needed  for  rebuilding 
the  damaged  capital  structure. 

The  Central  Government  also  began  to  contribute  toward  Katangan 
provincial  requirements.  Sums  were  immediately  provided  during 
the  first  months  of  1963  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  assets  of  the  Katangan  National  Bank  had  been  removed. 

Currency  unification  was  completed  efficiently  and  without  hard- 
ship. Formal  exchange  of  Katangan  francs  at  parity  for  Congolese 
francs  began  February  5  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  U.N.-staffed 
Monetary  Council  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF — 
see  page  263),  was  largely  completed  during  the  first  half  of  1963. 

No  direct  progress  on  drafting  the  new  constitution  envisaged 
by  the  Reconciliation  Plan  was  made  during  1963.  Arrangements, 
however,  were  completed  by  the  close  of  the  year  to  convene  a  Con- 
stitutional Commission  in  Luluabourg  early  in  1964.  The  Commis- 
sion was  to  have  before  it  a  Central  Government  draft  prepared  with 
the  help  of  U.N.  experts  and  a  Katangan  draft  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  March  1963,  both  of  which  were  to  be  used  as  bases  for 
discussion. 

The  amnesty  provisions  of  the  Reconciliation  Plan  were  largely 
fulfilled,  and  Katangan  leaders  circulated  freely.  On  February  27 
the  Central  Government  offered  ministries  in  a  new  provincial  cabi- 
net to  members  of  Tshombe's  party.  Katangan  representatives  on 
April  17  assumed  the  ministries  of  National  Economy  and  External 
Commerce  and  the  post  of  Deputy  Foreign  Minister. 
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In  common  with  the  Congo's  other  five  provinces,  Katanga  was 
later  subdivided  into  "provincettes,"  to  accord  with  major  tribal 
groupings  and  to  facilitate  local  self-government.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  disputed  areas,  by  July  9  all  of  the  Congo  had  been 
redivided  into  such  "provincettes."  On  June  14  Tshombe  left 
Elisabethville  for  Europe  and  had  not  returned  to  the  Congo  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Maintenance  of  Order  in  the  Congo 

With  the  integration  of  Katanga,  one  of  the  U.N.  mandates  in  the 
Congo  was  substantially  fulfilled.  The  territorial  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  had  been  maintained,  civil  war  had  been 
prevented,  and  foreign  military  and  paramilitary  personnel  not  under 
U.N.  command  had  been  removed.  There  remained  the  tasks  of  aid- 
ing the  Central  Government  in  maintaining  order  and  rendering 
technical  assistance.  While  the  United  Nations  recognized  these  obli- 
gations, questions  arose  during  the  year  of  how  long  U.N.  military 
units  should  remain  in  the  Congo  and  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
Nations  should  assume  responsibility  for  such  basic  projects  as  army 
retraining. 

Internal  Security 

Having  dealt  with  the  danger  of  civil  war,  the  task  of  assisting  in 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  became  less  of  a  burden  for  the 
United  Nations. 

With  the  reintegration  of  Katanga,  the  United  Nations  began  to  cut 
back  the  size  of  its  force  and  to  reduce  its  military  expenditures  in 
the  Congo.  The  United  Nations  faced  difficult  compromises  in  the 
distribution  of  its  reduced  force,  as  the  danger  of  dissident  gendarme 
activities  and  the  possibility  of  sudden  outbreaks  of  tribal  violence 
required  a  concentration  of  troops  in  areas  of  more  precarious  secu- 
rity.   This  left  only  very  small  units  in  other  areas. 

The  Secretary-General  indicated  in  late  January  that  the  U.N.  force 
would  have  to  be  scaled  down  from  a  level  of  19,000  to  about  13,000 
by  the  end  of  March.  In  a  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  February 
4,  he  noted  that  a  U.N.  armed  force  would  be  required  for  sometime 
"owing  to  the  still  inadequate  military  and  police  resources  of  the 
Central  Government.  .  .  ."  He  added,  however,  that  there  would  be 
a  progressive  reduction  in  U.N.  forces  and  that  an  early  disengage- 
ment could  not  be  ruled  out. 

The  Secretary-General  also  recognized  that  "the  problem  of  law  and 
order  will  be  a  delicate  one  .  .  .  [which  will]  impose  no  little  strain 
on  the  relations  between  the  Central  Government  and  UNOC."  He 
insisted  ".  .  .  on  a  single  command,  to  avoid  confusion  and  conflict" 
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and  reported  that  the  Central  Government  had  "agreed  for  the  present" 
to  place  its  forces  in  Katanga  under  U.N.  command  and  had  accepted 
"at  least  in  principle"  the  gradual  introduction  of  ANC  forces  into 
the  area. 

Continuing  outbreaks  of  violence  throughout  the  year  required  the 
participation  of  the  United  Nations  in  preventing  or  dealing  with 
various  disorders. 

In  mid-January  tribal  fighting  broke  out  in  Kasai  between  Luiua 
tribesmen  and  neighboring  Baluba  and  Tshokwe  peoples.  Several 
hundred  casualties  occurred  before  U.N.  and  Congolese  Army  units 
were  able  to  restore  order. 

In  Elisabethville  there  was  an  outburst  between  Congolese  soldiers 
and  Katangan  police  on  the  evening  of  February  26;  two  Katangan 
police  were  killed.  The  United  Nations  ordered  Congolese  Army 
units  back  to  their  barracks.  However,  the  Congolese  soldiers  fired 
on  U.N.  forces,  and  the  latter  were  obliged  to  return  the  fire;  four 
Congolese  soldiers  were  killed. 

On  May  17  tribal  fighting  broke  out  at  Lodja  in  Sankuru  Province. 
Before  it  was  stopped,  an  estimated  75  tribesmen  were  killed  and  45 
wounded. 

With  sizable  numbers  of  ex-gendarmes  armed  and  at  large,  the 
United  Nations  was  obliged  to  institute  regular  armed  patrols  in  the 
Elisabethville  area  and  to  set  up  a  convoy  system. 

A  band  of  ex-gendarmes,  operating  at  Mitwaba  in  East  Katanga, 
were  dispersed  on  August  29  by  a  joint  U.N.-ANC  operation.  U.N. 
civil  and  military  assistance  was  required  at  Luluabourg  in  mid- 
October  during  a  period  of  extreme  political  tension  accompanied  by 
a  mutiny  in  Congolese  Army  units.  The  United  Nations  was  obliged 
to  intervene  at  the  end  of  October,  when  army  forces  threatened  and 
abused  U.S.  missionaries  at  Sancloa  in  West  Katanga. 

There  were  many  more  minor  incidents  requiring  the  attention  of 
the  U.N.  force  during  the  year  and  much  preventive  patrolling  and 
policing.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  much  of  the  Congo  was  being 
policed  by  the  army  and  local  constabulary  with  the  U.N.  force  con- 
centrated in  Katanga  and  the  Leopoldville  area.  The  United  Nations, 
however,  continued  to  exert  a  sobering  and  deterring  influence  through- 
out the  Congo. 

Extension  of  the  United  Nations  Military  Operation  in  the  Congo 

Twice  during  1963  the  General  Assembly  took  up  the  matter  of  con- 
tinuing the  U.N.  military  operation  in  the  Congo.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion but  that  mandates  given  the  U.N.  force  were  adequate  to  cover 
its  activities  during  the  period  following  the  reintegration  of  Katanga 
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into  the  Congo.  However,  the  Secretary-General  was  authorized  by 
the  17th  General  Assembly  to  expend  funds  for  the  Congo  military 
operation  only  to  June  30,  1963.  To  pave  the  way  for  continuation 
beyond  that  date,  an  estimate  had  to  be  prepared  for  submission  to 
a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  meeting  in  May. 

In  considering  the  extension  of  the  force,  the  United  Nations  faced 
two  problems.  On  one  hand,  it  was  clear  that  security  conditions  in 
the  Congo  remained  precarious ;  on  the  other,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  U.N.  force  in  the  Congo  was  imposing  an  increasingly  severe  strain 
on  the  United  Nations  financial  position.  The  U.N.  deficit  had  in- 
creased by  $19.8  million  during  the  first  3  months  of  1963,  bringing 
the  total  deficit  to  $93.9  million.  Of  this  deficit,  $72.3  million  was 
attributable  to  the  Congo  operation.  The  size  of  the  deficit  was  a 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  several  members  to  pay  their  assessments 
for  the  Congo  operation.  The  Soviet  bloc  led  the  list  of  delinquent 
debtors  with  $43.1  million.  If  the  trend  of  the  first  quarter  of  1963 
continued,  the  Secretary-General  reported,  the  United  Nations  cash 
resources  would  decline  to  a  dangerously  low  level. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  special  session  in  May  primarily  to 
consider  the  United  Nations  overall  financial  condition  (see  part  V, 
page  356).  The  Secretary-General  outlined  a  reduction  in  the  U.N. 
force  in  the  Congo  which  would  lower  costs  for  1963  from  $100  million 
to  $83.7  million.  The  General  Assembly  approved  a  $33  million  re- 
quest to  finance  the  Congo  military  operation  for  the  July-December 
period  (see  part  V,  page  356) ,  a  significant  number  of  states  expressing 
the  hope  that  this  would  be  the  last  Congo  budget. 

Following  approval  of  the  extension  of  the  UNOC  force  in  May. 
the  Secretary-General  scheduled  troop  repatriations  and  rotations  to 
bring  U.N.  forces  down  to  about  6,000  men.  On  July  11  he  told  a 
press  conference  that  while  the  decision  rested  with  the  Security 
Council,  he  believed  .  .  it  is  now  time  for  the  United  Nations  to 
regard  the  Congolese  Government  like  a  government  of  any  other  inde- 
pendent country,  and  that  the  Government  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet.'5 

Opinion  was  divided  within  the  United  Nations  on  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  UNOC  force  into  1961.  Some  members,  particularly 
African  countries,  were  deeply  concerned  about  the  security  situation 
within  the  Congo;  others  were  concerned  with  the  financial  implica- 
tions for  the  United  Nations.  Many  countries  were  simply  reluctant 
to  continue  being  assessed  for  a  situation  which,  they  felt,  had  largely 
ceased  being  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  become  primarily  an  internal 
Congolese  problem. 

On  August  22  Congolese  Premier  Adoula  wrote  to  the  Secretary- 
General  urging  that  the  United  Nations  remain  until  mid-1961. 
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Adoula,  recognizing  the  United  Nations  financial  difficulties,  sug- 
gested that  its  troops  be  reduced  to  a  highly  mobile  force  of  3,000  whose 
continued  presence  would  enable  the  Congo  to  concentrate  upon  the 
organization  of  its  own  forces.  Upon  receipt  of  Premier  Adoula's 
letter,  the  Secretary-General  consulted  the  Congo  Advisory  Committee 
and  individual  U.N.  members.  A  growing  number  of  members  con- 
cluded that  a  further  extension  was  required.  The  opinion  of  the 
African  states  was  an  important  consideration  and  most  of  them  sup- 
ported Premier  Adoula's  request. 

When  the  18th  General  Assembly  opened,  its  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  (Fifth)  Committee  considered  the  problem  of  the  extension 
of  the  U.N.  military  force  in  the  Congo.  On  September  25  the 
Secretary-General  reported  that  Premier  Adoula  ".  .  .  on  the  assump- 
tion that  other  Governments  would  make  contributions  to  cover 
expenses  of  maintaining  a  reduced  UNOC  force  in  the  Congo  for  the 
first  half  of  1964  .  .  .  [was]  prepared,  beginning  in  1964,  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  operation  which  can  be  paid  for  in  Congolese 
currency  up  to  the  amount  of  208  million  Congolese  francs  .  .  .  ($3.2 
million)."  The  Secretary-General  estimated  that  an  extension  of  a 
UNOC  force  of  5,350  men  through  June  30,  1964,  would  cost  $19.2 
million.  The  General  Assembly  on  October  18  approved  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  extension  of  the  U.N.  military  force  by  a  vote  of  76 
(U.S.)  to  11  (Soviet  bloc,  Cuba),  with  20  abstentions.  However, 
because  of  the  Congo's  offer  to  meet  local  currency  costs,  the  General 
Assembly  actually  appropriated  $15  million  for  1964  operations. 

The  reduction  of  U.N.  forces  in  the  Congo  continued  and  by  early 
November  the  level  had  dropped  to  5,700.  Of  this  number,  almost 
2,000  performed  service  and  technical  functions.  Thus  as  1963  ended, 
there  were  only  some  3,600  effective  U.N.  combat  troops  in  the  Congo. 
This  sharp  reduction,  and  the  prospect  that  the  U.N.  force  would  be 
withdrawn  entirely  by  June  30,  1964,  gave  added  urgency  to  the  need 
to  prepare  the  Congo's  own  security  forces  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  order. 

Congo  National  Army  (ANC)  Retraining 

A  major  contributing  element  to  the  Congo's  instability  has  been 
the  weakness  of  the  Congo  National  Army  (ANC).  This  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Security  Council  which,  in  its  resolution  of  July  14, 1960, 
authorized  ".  .  .  the  Secretary-General  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  Kepublic  of  the  Congo,  to 
provide  the  Government  with  such  military  assistance,  as  may  be 
necessary,  until,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Congolese  Government 
with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  United  Nations,  the  national 
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security  forces  may  be  able,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  to  meet 
fully  their  tasks." 

There  were  several  efforts  made  subsequently  to  develop  an  effective 
ANC  training  program  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
most  recent  was  initiated  by  Premier  Adoula  who,  in  a  letter  of 
December  20,  1962,  to  the  Secretary-General,  requested  ".  .  .  friendly 
countries  to  furnish  the  requisite  advice  and  technical  assistance  with 
the  cooperation  and  co-ordination  of  the  United  Nations."  Adoula 
requested  the  United  Nations,  inter  alia,  to  "assist  in  the  organization 
of  a  general  program  for  the  modernization  and  training  of  the 
Congolese  armed  forces  in  accordance  with  the  project  prepared  by 
the  Congolese  Government.  The  role  of  the  United  Nations  would 
consist  essentially  in  co-ordinating  the  arrangements  made  with  the 
Governments  of  the  nations  participating  in  the  program." 

The  Congolese  Government  sought  to  implement  its  plan  through 
discussions  with  the  United  Nations  and  various  member  states  on  a 
bilateral  basis.  On  February  26,  1963,  Premier  Adoula  informed  the 
Secretary- General  in  a  letter  that  the  Congolese  Government  ".  .  .  has 
decided  to  apply  to  the  following  countries  for  assistance  in  moderniz- 
ing the  ANC :  (1)  Canada — for  our  technical  schools;  (2)  Italy — for 
the  Air  Force;  (3)  Norway — for  the  Navy;  (4)  Israel — for  the  train- 
ing of  our  paratroopers;  (5)  Belgium — for  technicians  for  ANC 
Headquarters  and  the  various  units  .  .  .  the  United  States  will  do  no 
more  than  provide  the  equipment  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of 
these  technical  assistance  measures." 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  United  Nations  on  March  4,  the 
Congolese  Government  on  March  6  confirmed  that  it  wished  the  United 
Nations  to  be  training  coordinator  as  described  in  Premier  Adoula's 
letter  of  December  20. 

On  March  20  and  in  subsequent  meetings,  the  Secretary- General 
consulted  with  the  Congo  Advisory  Committee  (established  in  1960 
to  advise  the  Secretary -General)  on  the  Congo's  training  program  and 
the  proposal  that  the  United  Nations  provide  an  "umbrella"  for  the 
program  which  would  consist  of  a  Coordinating  Committee  whose 
members  would  be  Belgium,  Canada,  Israel,  Italy,  Norway,  and  the 
United  States  (the  participating  governments),  together  with  Ethio- 
pia, Nigeria,  and  Tunisia.  The  Advisory  Committee,  after  lengthy 
deliberations,  failed  to  approve  the  program.  Premier  Adoula  was  so 
informed  by  the  Secretary-General  on  May  12. 

The  Secretary-General  discussed  the  Advisory  Committee's  deci- 
sion in  a  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  September  17.  The  Secre- 
tary-General said  that  even  with  a  broadly  based  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, he  ".  .  .  could  not  avoid  some  misgivings  about  the  United 
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Nations  assuming  sponsorship  over  what  was  essentially  a  bilateral 
programme  of  military  assistance  by  a  particular  group  of  States. 
Therefore,  I  referred  the  matter  to  the  Advisory  Committee,  which  I 
found  shared  my  doubts.  All  members  were  in  full  accord  on  the 
need  and  urgency  of  a  programme  for  training  the  ANC,  but  the  view 
was  widely  held  that  such  training  could  most  appropriately  be  given 
by  those  States  which  had  provided  contingents  to  the  United  Nations 
Force."  Upon  learning  of  this  decision,  Premier  Adoula  decided  to 
proceed  immediately  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Congolese  Army 
and  for  that  purpose  to  appeal  for  bilateral  assistance  from  countries 
which  would  be  willing  to  assist.  He  has  since  reached  agreement 
with  Belgium,  Israel,  Nigeria,  and  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
Italy  has  begun  some  air  force  training. 

Nigeria  agreed  to  provide  technicians  and  assistance  for  the  training 
of  various  police  units.  During  the  smnmer,  200  Congolese  paratroop- 
ers were  trained  in  Israel .  In  the  late  summer,  Belgium  began  send- 
ing officers  to  the  Congo.  In  October,  trucks  and  communications 
equipment  from  the  United  States  began  arriving  in  Leopoldville. 

United  States  Logistical  Support 

U.S.  logistical  support,  provided  to  the  UNOC  military  operation 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  decreased  substantially  during  1963.  The 
United  States  remained,  nonetheless,  the  United  Nations  major  source 
of  supplies  and  transport.  During  the  year,  the  United  States  air- 
lifted about  10,700  U.N.  soldiers  and  2,470  tons  of  cargo;  another 
10,600  men  were  transported  by  sea.  Without  this  help,  the  United 
Nations  capacity  to  maintain  its  forces  in  the  field  would  have  been 
significantly  curtailed,  and  the  costs  of  its  operation  would  have  been 
greatly  increased. 

The  total  services  provided  by  the  United  States  to  the  U.N.  Congo 
military  operation  from  July  1960  through  December  1963  included 
the  air  transport  of  73,700  men  and  13,770  tons  of  cargo,  the  sea  trans- 
port of  43,700  men,  and  the  provision  of  various  materials  ranging 
from  airplanes  and  f orklif ts  to  ammunition  and  radio  tubes. 

The  total  value  of  services  supplied  by  the  United  States  through 
June  1963  was  $62.8  million.  Of  this  sum,  $23.6  million  ($7.7  million 
during  1963)  has  been  repaid;  $10.3  million  of  emergency  assistance 
was  waived  by  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congo  crisis 
in  1960,  and  $28.9  million  is  still  owed.  For  a  discussion  of  the  U.N. 
civil  activities  in  the  Congo  and  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  these  activities,  see  part  II,  page  182. 
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Cyprus 

During  the  last  days  of  December  1963  large-scale  violence  erupted 
in  Cyprus  with  fighting  between  the  Greek  Cypriot  and  Turkish 
Cypriot  communities  on  the  island.  The  crisis  had  its  origin  in  a  con- 
stitutional dispute  between  these  two  communities.  On  November 
30  the  Greek  President  of  Cyprus,  Archbishop  Makarios,  handed 
Turkish  Vice  President  Kuchuk  a  document  calling  for  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  Cyprus  which  the  Greek  Cypriot  community 
believed  would  insure  orderly  government,  but  which  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  community  believed  would  have  the  effect  of  largely  vitiating 
its  political  rights.  Tension  mounted  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
President's  proposals  were  not  acceptable  either  to  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots  or  the  Turkish  Government,  which,  as  one  of  the  signatories 
(other  signatories  include  Greece,  the  U.K.,  and  the  two  Cypriot 
communities)  of  the  1959  London -Zurich  Agreements,  claims  the  right 
to  withhold  its  consent  to  any  proposal  altering  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  Cyprus. 

On  December  26  the  Representative  of  Cyprus,  Ambassador  Zenon 
Rossides,  transmitted  a  letter  from  the  Government  of  Cyprus  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  bringing  to  the  Council's  attention 
a  complaint  by  the  Government  of  Cyprus  against  the  Government  of 
Turkey  for  "acts  of  aggression"  and  "intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Cyprus  by  the  threat  and  use  of  force  against  its  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence."  The  letter  alleged  that 
Turkish  military  aircraft  had  violated  the  airspace  of  Cyprus,  Turkish 
naval  craft  had  entered  its  territorial  waters,  the  Turkish  Prime 
Minister  had  uttered  threats  of  force  on  December  25  before  the  Turk- 
ish Parliament,  and  that  the  Turkish  military  contingent  stationed 
in  Cyprus  under  the  terms  of  the  London-Zurich  Agreement  had 
joined  Turkish  Cypriot  insurgents  in  battles  against  police  and  in 
attacks  against  the  Greek  sector  of  Nicosia.  The  letter  requested  an 
urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  Council  meeting  was  convened  late  in  the  evening  of  December 
27.  At  their  request,  the  Representatives  of  Cyprus,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion  without  right  of 
vote.  In  his  statement  to  the  Council,  the  Representative  of  Cyprus 
asserted  that  the  Turkish  ships  had  ceased  moving  toward  Cyprus 
after  the  Turkish  Government  had  learned  of  Cyprus'  request  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council.  He  maintained  that  Turkish  threats 
to  use  force  only  encouraged  Turkish  insurgents  to  continue  fighting. 

The  Turkish  Representative,  Ambassador  Adnan  Kura,  stated  that 
Turkey  believed  the  recent  conflict  on  Cyprus  was  an  attempt  to 
massacre  the  Turkish  Cypriots  and  that,  as  one  of  the  guarantors  of 
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the  London-Zurich  Agreements,  Turkey  could  not  turn  a  "blind  eye" 
to  recent  events.  He  announced  that  one  Turkish  plane  had  flown 
over  the  territory  of  Cyprus,  but  stated  he  had  instructions  "...  cate- 
gorically and  officially  to  deny  that  any  Turkish  ships  are  heading 
toward  Cyprus."  The  Greek  [Representative,  Ambassador  Dimitri 
S.  Bitsios,  expressed  Greece's  satisfaction  with  the  announcement  that 
no  Turkish  ships  were  moving  toward  Cyprus.  Only  the  Representa- 
tives of  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Turkey  made  statements  at  this  meeting 
of  the  Council.    The  U.S.  Representative  did  not  speak. 

There  being  no  other  delegates  inscribed  to  speak,  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council,  calling  attention  to  the  assurances  which  had 
been  given,  proposed  that  the  Council  adjourn  and  reconvene,  on 
consultation  by  the  President,  when  and  if  it  was  considered  appro- 
priate by  Council  members.  As  there  was  no  objection,  the  Council 
adjourned  without  having  taken  formal  action. 

Haiti-Dominican  Republic  Dispute 

A  progressive  deterioration  in  relations  between  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  reached  a  crisis  point  in  the  spring  of  1963. 
Haiti  was  concerned  at  the  reception  given  Haitian  exiles  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  appeared  to  feel  that  these  exiles  were  plot- 
ting against  the  Duvalier  government  with  the  sympathy,  if  not  the 
support,  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  There  was 
strong  sentiment  in  the  Dominican  Republic  against  such  measures 
being  taken  in  Haiti  as  permitting  members  of  the  exiled  Trujillo 
family  to  take  up  residence  there  and  about  charges  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  was  interfering  with  the  granting  of  asylum  by  foreign 
embassies  in  Port-au-Prince. 

The  issue  of  asylum  for  political  refugees  was  raised  in  April  when 
Haiti  cordoned  off  the  Dominican  and  other  Latin  American  Embassies 
in  Port-au-Prince  and  stationed  troops  on  Dominican  Embassy  prop- 
erty. The  Dominican  Republic  moved  armed  forces  to  the  Dominican- 
Haitian  frontier.  Haiti  severed  relations  on  April  29,  but  the  Domini- 
can Republic  refused  to  withdraw  its  mission  from  Port-au-Prince 
without  settlement  of  the  asylum  question.  Having  heard  statements 
by  the  parties  and  having  received  a  request  from  Costa  Rica,  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (COAS)  on  April  28 
convoked  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  resolved  to  act  provisionally  as  an  Organ  of  Consultation  under 
the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  Treaty). 
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Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  Action 

In  its  statement  before  the  Organ  of  Consultation,  the  Dominican 
Eepublic  charged  Haiti  with  invading  the  Dominican  Embassy  in 
Port-au-Prince,  violating  recognized  diplomatic  immunities,  conspir- 
ing with  the  heirs  of  the  late  Rafael  Trujillo,  and  allying  itself  with 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Haiti  accused  the  Dominican  Republic 
of  threatening  the  peace  by  making  military  preparations  for  aggres- 
sion and  intervention  in  Haiti. 

After  considering  the  situation,  the  Council  acting  provisionally 
as  Organ  of  Consultation  (COAS/OC)  resolved  to  authorize  an  in- 
vestigating committee  to  go  to  the  area.  The  Committee  arrived  in 
Port-au-Prince  on  April  30.  By  May  3  Haiti  had  withdrawn  its 
troops  from  the  Dominican  Embassy  and  had  given  assurances  for  the 
security  of  Dominican  personnel  and  those  granted  asylum  in  the 
Dominican  Embassy.  On  May  8  the  COAS/OC  adopted  a  resolution 
which,  with  respect  to  the  dispute,  observed  that  "situations  liable  to 
affect  peace  and  security  still  exist"  and  resolved,  inter  alia,  (1)  to 
appeal  to  both  parties  to  continue  their  cooperation  with  the  COAS/ 
OC  and  to  .  .  refrain  from  taking  any  action  incompatible  with  the 
obligations  established  by  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  .  .  ."  and  (2)  to  authorize  the  investigating  committee 
".  .  .  to  offer  the  parties  their  services  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
prompt  solution  to  the  conflict  " 

Security  Council  Consideration:  May  8-9,  1963 

In  accordance  with  article  54  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS)  had  kept  the  U.N.  Secretary-General 
informed  of  developments  in  the  dispute. 

Citing  the  "critical  situation"  in  the  Caribbean  and  "infringements" 
of  its  sovereignty,  Haiti  on  May  5  requested  an  emergency  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  its  charges  that  actions  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  constituted  a  danger  to  international  peace  and 
security.  Thus,  the  Security  Council  was  presented  not  only  with  a 
question  of  disturbance  of  the  peace,  but  also  with  a  constitutional 
issue  involving  its  relationship  to  regional  organizations  in  the  peace- 
keeping function. 

The  Security  Council  met  on  May  8  and  9.  Foreign  Minister  Rene 
Chalmers  of  Haiti,  invited  to  present  the  Haitian  complaint  to  the 
Security  Council,  accused  the  Dominican  Republic  of  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  Caribbean  by  .  .  violating  the  most  elementary  laws 
of  coexistence.  ..."  He  further  charged  that  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic was  participating  in  attempts  to  bring  about  ".  .  .  the  death  of  the 
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only  negro  republic  of  the  American  continent  ..."  and  cited  a 
"massing"  of  troops  on  the  Haitian-Dominican  frontier  as  evidence. 
Foreign  Minister  Chalmers  charged  the  Dominican  Republic  with 
threats  of  invasion  even  while  the  dispute  was  being  considered  by  the 
OAS,  assistance  to  Haitian  exiles  opposed  to  Haiti's  Government, 
repudiation  of  treaties,  probably  being  the  intellectual  author  of  a 
plan  to  assassinate  President  Duvalier,  anti-Haitian  propaganda,  and 
violation  of  Haitian  air  space.  The  Haitian  Government,  the  Foreign 
Minister  said,  denounced  threats  and  acts  of  aggression  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  against  Haiti.  In  a  subsequent  statement  to  the 
Security  Council,  Foreign  Minister  Chalmers  defended  his  country's 
resort  to  the  Security  Council,  "the  highest  international  organ,"  and 
said  .  .  if  the  members  of  the  Council  judge  that  ...  it  should 
await  the  results  of  the  peaceful  mission  of  the  OAS  .  .  .  Haiti, 
which  also  has  every  confidence  in  the  regional  organization,  will  see 
no  difficulty  in  that,  subject  to  the  consideration  that  the  Security 
Council  will  not  unburden  itself  of  the  question  and  will  resume  its 
consideration  at  any  given  time." 

Ambassador  Guaroa  Velazquez,  the  Dominican  Republic's  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  replied  by  attributing  the  crisis  to 
Haitian  President  Duvalier,  "...  who  in  a  culmination  of  excesses 
has  reached  the  point  of  committing  the  unheard  of  act  .  .  ."  of  forc- 
ibly entering  the  Dominican  Republic's  Embassy  in  Port-au-Prince 
and  arresting  those  who  had  been  granted  asylum  there.  In  his  de- 
fense against  Foreign  Minister  Chalmers'  charges,  the  Representative 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  took  the  position  that  Haitian  exiles  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  had  been  merely  exercising  their  rights  to  free- 
dom of  speech  and  thought,  that  the  Dominican  Republic  had  posi- 
tioned troops  on  the  frontier  to  defend  the  country  and  not  to  ".  .  . 
commit  any  acts  of  unmotivated  or  uncalled  for  aggression."  He 
noted  that  both  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  had  asked  for  OAS 
consideration  and  had  reviewed  the  actions  taken  by  the  OAS  to 
settle  the  dispute.  The  regional  organization  being  seized  of  the  issue, 
the  Dominican  Republic's  Representative  cited  articles  33,  36,  and  52 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  said  that  he  trusted  that  the  Security  Council 
would  decide  to  ".  .  .  suspend  its  examination  of  this  matter  and  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  ..." 

In  presenting  the  position  of  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Charles 
W.  Yost  noted  that  it  is  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  unusual  situations,  to  acquiesce  in  requests  by  a  member 
state  for  meetings  of  the  Security  Council  on  threats  to  the  peace. 
Regarding  the  U.S.  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  as  they  relate  to  the  competence  of  regional  organizations  in 
maintaining  peace,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated : 
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The  attention  of  the  Council  has  been  invited  ...  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
52  of  the  Charter,  and  particularly  to  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  that  Article,  which 
provide  that  members  of  the  United  Nations  shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve 
pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes  through  regional  arrangements  or  regional 
agencies,  and  vrhich  asks  the  Security  Council  to  encourage  such  practice. 

Furthermore,  Article  33  of  the  Charter  states  that  parties  to  any  dispute 
likely  to  endanger  peace  and  security  shall  "first  of  all"  seek  a  solution  by 
various  peaceful  means,  among  which  is  included  "resort  to  regional  agencies 
or  arrangements."  Also,  consistent  with  these  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  provides  in  its 
Article  20  .  .  .  that  international  disputes  that  may  arise  between  American 
states  should  be  submitted  to  the  peaceful  procedures  of  that  organization  before 
being  referred  to  the  Security  Council. 

The  provisions  I  have  just  referred  to  do  not,  of  course,  derogate  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Security  Council  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  they  do  prescribe  the  procedures  and  the  priorities  under  which  the  authors 
of  the  two  charters  envisaged  that  local  disputes  would  be  normally  dealt  with. 

Pursuant  to  these  procedures  envisaged  in  both  charters,  we  strongly  believe 
that  the  proper  agency  for  action  in  this  particular  situation  is  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  especially  since  that  organization  has  promptly  and  effec- 
tively seized  itself  of  that  problem. 

The  Venezuelan  Representative,  in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  OAS  and  the  Security  Council,  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  China,  France,  Norway,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  briefer  statements,  took  positions  with  respect  to  the 
U.N.-OAS  relationship  comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  Representative  of  Brazil  took  a  different  position  on  the  con- 
stitutional issue.  He  contended  that  the  Security  Council  has  "pri- 
mary responsibility"  in  questions  involving  peace  and  security  and  that 
nothing  in  the  U.X.  Charter  or  the  OAS  Charter  derogates  from  the 
right  of  a  member  of  the  OAS  to  appeal  at  any  time  to  the  Security 
Council.  Brazil  at  the  same  time  felt  that,  "in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  political  part  played  in  Latin  America  by  the  right  of  asylum, 
.  .  .  and  in  light  of  the  statement  made  today  by  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Haiti  .  .  the  question  could  "at  its  present  stage"  be  satisfac- 
torily settled  by  the  OAS. 

The  Representatives  of  Ghana  and  Morocco  took  essentially  the 
same  position  as  Brazil  on  the  constitutional  issue,  although  they  did 
not  necessarily  agree  with  Brazil's  reasoning  on  why,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  Security  Council  should  step  aside  and  permit 
the  OAS  to  deal  with  the  question.  The  Representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  contended  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Xations  and  the 
responsibilities  of  its  members  have  definite  priority  over  the  Charter 
and  responsibilities  of  any  regional  organization,  in  particular  the 
OAS.  Much  of  the  Soviet  Representative's  speech  was  devoted  to 
blaming  the  United  States  for  the  crisis  and  accusing  the  United  States 
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of  intervening  in  the  situation  by  sending  elements  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  the  vicinity  of  Haiti.  The  Soviet  Union  called  for  withdrawal  of 
all  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  from  the  area. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Council's  2-day  meeting,  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council,  Ambassador  Seydoux  of  France,  observed  that 
no  draft  resolution  had  been  submitted  on  the  subject.  Rather,  he 
noted,  ",  .  .  it  emerges  from  today's  discussion  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  it  seems  preferable,  at 
the  present  juncture,  to  leave  the  initiative  to  the  regional  organiza- 
tion .  .  .  The  President  of  the  Council  also  noted  that  neither  the 
Dominican  Republic  nor  Haiti  had  indicated  any  objection  to  the 
question,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure,  remaining  on  the 
Council's  agenda. 

Subsequent  Developments  Between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic 

With  the  OAS  assisting  actively  in  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  through  an  investigating  committee,  the  Government  of 
Haiti  gave  safe  conduct  out  of  Haiti  to  20  persons  who  had  sought 
and  had  been  granted  asylum  by  the  Dominican  Embassy  in  Port-au- 
Prince.  By  the  middle  of  May,  Dominican  troops  were  reported  to 
have  begun  to  withdraw  from  the  frontier.  After  its  investigating 
committee  had  reported,  the  COAS  acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of 
Consultation  on  July  16, 1963,  resolved,  inter  alia,  to  renew  the  appeal 
to  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force.  It  urged  Haiti  to  grant  safe  conduct  to  remaining  asylees 
and  expressed  its  satisfaction  that  the  Dominican  Republic  had  with- 
drawn its  forces  from  the  Dominican-Haitian  border.  Again  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  54  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  OAS  informed  the 
Security  Council  of  steps  taken  to  settle  the  dispute. 

An  invasion  of  Haiti  by  Haitian  exiles  early  in  August  led  Haiti  to 
call  for  another  meeting  of  the  COAS  and  to  inform  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  of  its  action.  Haiti  accused  the  Dominican  Republic  of  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  invasion.  The  COAS/OC  investigating  commit- 
tee was  dispatched  to  Haiti.  On  August  30  Haiti  requested  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  consider  charges  of  aggression 
against  the  Dominican  Republic.  However,  by  letter  of  September 
3,  Haiti  withdrew  its  request  for  a  Security  Council  meeting,  stating 
that  it  wished  to  demonstrate  the  Haitian  Government's  desire  ".  .  . 
to  cooperate  with  the  regional  jurisdiction  on  seeking  a  just  and  effec- 
tive solution.  .  .  ."  The  letter  concluded  by  indicating  that  Haiti 
would  have  recourse  "to  the  high  authority  of  the  United  Nations" 
at  the  next  manifestation  of  hostility  by  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Kashmir 

Although  the  Kashmir  issue  was  not  discussed  by  the  Security 
Council  during  1963,  the  United  Nations  maintained  its  peacekeeping 
role  on  the  subcontinent.  The  United  Nations  Military  Observer 
Group  in  India  and  Pakistan  (UNMOGIP),  with  34  officers  and  a 
small  supporting  civilian  staff,  continued  its  task  of  monitoring  the 
cease-fire  agreement  for  Kashmir  reached  by  India  and  Pakistan  in 
1949.  As  in  the  past,  the  Observer  Group  investigated  complaints  by 
either  side  and  reported  the  results  of  its  findings  to  Indian  and 
Pakistani  military  commanders  and  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General. 

Late  in  1963  the  head  of  the  UNMOGIP  asked  for  a  slight  increase 
in  the  number  of  military  observers.  The  U.N.  Secretariat  sub- 
sequently arranged  for  several  U.N.  members  to  contribute  a  total  of 
six  additional  military  officers  for  duty  with  UNMOGIP  in  Kashmir. 

Korea 

United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (UNCURK) 

The  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabili- 
tation of  Korea  (UNCURK)  was  established  pursuant  to  a  Security 
Council  resolution  of  October  7,  1950,  to  represent  the  United  Nations 
in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent,  and 
democratic  government  of  all  Korea.  The  Commission  consists  of 
Representatives  of  Australia,  Chile,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Turkey.  During  1963  the  Commission 
continued  its  work.  A  portion  of  its  activities  has  since  1956  been 
carried  out  through  a  Committee.  The  Committee  is  composed  of 
Representatives  of  Australia,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Turkej^, 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  Seoul.  In  accordance  with  its  terms  of 
reference  and  the  General  Assembly  resolution  adopted  on  December 
19, 1962,  the  Commission  submitted  its  13th  report  on  August  23, 1963, 
covering  the  period  September  1,  1962,  to  August  23,  1963,  and  sub- 
mitted supplementary  reports  on  November  21  and  29. 

These  reports  related  in  detail  the  Commission's  continuing  efforts 
to  promote  U.N.  objectives  in  Korea  and  to  seek  an  early  settlement 
of  the  Korean  question.  The  Commission  pointed  out  that  its  efforts 
were  limited  by  the  North  Korean  authorities'  continued  nonaccept- 
ance  of  U.N.  principles  and  resolutions  for  the  unification  of  Korea. 
In  contrast,  the  Commission  noted  that  all  individuals  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  with  whom  the  question  had  been  discussed,  had  indicated 
in  both  public  and  private  talks  with  Commission  members  their  ccn- 
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tinued  commitment  to  the  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  through 
the  United  Nations. 

Pursuant  to  its  mandate,  the  Commission  continued  to  be  available 
for  observation  and  consultation  in  the  development  of  representative 
government  in  Korea.  The  Republic  of  Korea  invited  UNCURK  to 
observe  the  national  referendum  on  the  new  constitution  held  on 
December  17,  1962,  and  the  elections  for  the  Presidency  and  National 
Assembly  held  October  15  and  November  26,  1963,  respectively.  The 
Commission  noted  that  these  elections  were  conducted  in  a  peaceful, 
orderly,  and  fair  manner. 

Eighteenth  General  Assembly  Consideration  of  Korea 

The  General  Committee  of  the  18th  General  Assembly  on  September 
18  recommended,  as  it  had  in  previous  years,  the  allocation  of  the 
Korean  item  to  the  Assembly's  Political  and  Security  (First)  Com- 
mittee under  the  heading,  "The  Korean  Question:  Report  of  the 
UNCURK."  The  Assembly  accepted  this  recommendation  without 
discussion  on  September  20. 

The  Political  and  Security  Committee  discussed  the  Korean  question 
in  five  meetings  between  December  9  and  11,  and  invited  a  representa- 
tive of  the  UNCURK  to  participate.  Consideration  of  the  item  began 
with  a  discussion  of  two  resolutions  concerning  the  seating  of  Korean 
representatives  during  the  debate  of  the  Korean  question.  A  U.S. 
draft  resolution  recalled  the  decision  taken  by  the  First  Committee 
during  the  previous  year's  debate  to  invite  a  representative  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  participate  in  the  discussion.  The  U.S.  draft 
also  recalled  that  hi  previous  resolutions  the  Committee  had  decided 
that  a  North  Korean  representative  might  participate  in  the  discussion 
provided  North  Korean  authorities  first  unequivocally  accepted  the 
competence  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  action  on  the 
Korean  question.  The  U.S.  resolution  noted  that  previously  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  had  accepted  the  United  Nations  authority  in  this 
regard  but  that  North  Korea  had  rejected  it.  The  resolution,  there- 
fore, invited  only  the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  without  a  right  to  vote. 

A  draft  resolution  on  the  seating  question  was  also  submitted  by 
Mongolia.  This  draft  stated  that  there  could  be  no  fruitful  discussion 
of  the  Korean  question  without  the  participation  of  both  sides  and 
invited  representatives  of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  participate  without  right  to  vote  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Korean  question. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  draft,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Am- 
bassador Mercer  Cook,  said  that  it  had  to  be  decided  whether  it  was 
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appropriate  or  useful  to  send  an  invitation  to  a  regime  which  had  con- 
sistently refused  to  recognize  the  competence  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  contrasted  the  statements  of  the  North  Korean 
authorities  describing  U.N",  consideration  of  the  Korean  question  as 
"illegal,''  with  the  Republic  of  Korea's  recent  reaffirmation  of  its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  competence  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
U.S.  Representative  reemphasized  that  the  authorities  in  the  north  had 
not  permitted  the  UNCURK  to  enter  their  territory  and  had  boycotted 
the  General  Assembly's  program  for  unification  of  Korea. 

At  the  December  9  meeting  of  the  First  Committee,  the  U.S.  draft 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  64  to  10,  with  24  abstentions. 
Following  this,  the  Mongolian  draft  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  54,  with  20  abstentions.  A  representative  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  (Foreign  Minister  Yong  Shik  Kim)  was  then  invited  to 
participate  in  the  meetings  held  on  December  10  and  11. 

On  the  substance  of  the  Korean  problem,  the  United  States  intro- 
duced a  joint  draft  resolution  cosponsored  by  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Colombia,  France,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  resolution  took  note  of  the  UNCURK  report  and  the  addenda 
thereto,  reaffirmed  previous  General  Assembly  resolutions  concerning 
the  Korean  question,  noted  that  the  U.N.  forces  sent  to  Korea  in  ac- 
cordance with  U.N.  resolutions  had  in  great  part  already  been  with- 
drawn, and  recalled  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  under  its 
Charter  to  take  collective  action  to  repel  aggression.  In  its  operative 
paragraphs,  the  resolution  reaffirmed  that  the  U.N.  objective  in  Korea 
was  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means  the  establishment  of  a  unified, 
independent,  and  democratic  Korea  under  a  representative  form  of 
government  and  the  full  restoration  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area.  The  resolution  called  upon  the  North  Korean 
authorities  to  accept  those  established  U.N.  objectives  that  had  re- 
peatedly been  affirmed  by  the  General  Assembly,  urged  that  continu- 
ing efforts  be  made  to  achieve  those  objectives,  and  requested  the 
UNCURK  to  continue  its  work  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly. 

Speaking  in  support  of  this  resolution,  the  U.S.  Representative 
stated  that  the  Korean  question  is  basically  a  problem  of  unification 
and  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  U.N.  formula  for  unification  is 
free  elections  under  U.N.  auspices.  He  noted  that  in  elections  held 
October  15,  1963,  Acting  President  Park  Chung  Hee  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  a  margin  of  150,000  votes  out 
of  11  million  cast.  The  UNCURK  report,  he  continued,  had  de- 
scribed the  voting  as  properly  organized  and  held  in  an  orderly  and 
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regular  manner.  In  contrast,  he  said,  local  elections  had  been  held  in 
North  Korea  on  December  3  wherein  a  single  slate  of  candidates  had 
been  presented.  The  North  Korean  regime  had  announced  that,  with- 
in 3%  hours  after  voting  had  started,  100  percent  participation  of 
eligible  voters  had  been  achieved.  It  is  not  surprising,  the  U.S. 
Representative  observed,  that  the  North  Korean  regime  has  been  un- 
willing to  permit  scrutiny  of  its  elections  by  the  U.N.  Commission. 

The  U.S.  Representative  also  touched  upon  the  continuing  viola- 
tions of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  by  North  Korean  military 
forces.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  North  Korean  authori- 
ties continued  to  hold  as  prisoners  two  officers  of  the  U.N.  Command 
in  gross  violation  of  general  international  practice  and  with  callous 
disregard  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  rudimentary  elements  of 
humanity.  In  conclusion,  the  U.S.  Representative  urged  support  for 
the  U.S.  resolution,  reiterating  the  belief  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  the  U.N.  program  offers  the  best  hope  of  bringing  about  Korean 
unification  and  of  serving  the  interests  of  international  peace  and  the 
welfare  of  all  the  Korean  people. 

The  Soviet  Representative  noted  that  no  progress  had  been  made  on 
the  Korean  question  because  the  United  Nations  was  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  state.  The  problem  of  unification,  he  said,  was  an 
internal  problem  for  the  Korean  people,  and  the  international  problem 
which  should  clearly  concern  the  United  Nations  was  the  presence  of 
foreign  troops  in  South  Korea. 

The  14-power  draft  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote  on  December  11 
after  29  other  representatives  had  placed  the  views  of  their  govern- 
ments before  the  Committee.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  64  (Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cam- 
eroon, Canada,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Chile,  China,  Colom- 
bia, Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  ( Leopold ville),  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus, 
Dahomey,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
France,  Gabon,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India, 
Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  J amaica,  J apan,  Laos,  Libe- 
ria, Luxembourg,  Malagasy  Republic,  Malaysia,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Philippines,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Upper  Volta,  Vene- 
zuela) to  11  (Soviet  bloc  (10)  and  Cuba),  with  22  (Afghanistan, 
Algeria,  Burma,  Burundi,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Finland, 
Ghana,  Guinea,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Mali,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Ni- 
geria, Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Tunisia,  U.A.R.,  Yugoslavia)  absten- 
tions. 

On  December  13,  1963,  the  Assembly  accepted  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommended resolution  by  a  vote  of  65  to  11,  with  24  abstentions. 
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Armistice  Meetings 

During  1963  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement,  concluded  in  1953, 
remained  in  effect,  and  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  (MAC ) 
met  19  times  bringing  the  total  number  of  such  meetings  to  181.  As 
in  previous  years,  the  Communist  side  sought  to  utilize  the  MAC 
meetings  to  raise  political  and  propaganda  issues  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Commission's  responsibilities.  Representatives  of  the  U.X. 
Command  (ITXC)  refuted  Communist  allegations  of  U.X.  violations 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  in  turn  protested  Communist  viola- 
tions of  this  Agreement. 

On  May  17.  1963,  a  U.X.  Command  helicopter  landed  just  inside 
North  Korean  territory  after  having  been  fired  upon  by  Xorth  Korean 
forces  during  a  routine  UXC-authorized  flight  to  check  aircraft  warn- 
ing markers  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

The  two  helicopter  personnel.  American  officers  of  the  UXC,  were 
taken  into  custody  by  Xorth  Korean  authorities.  Xorth  Korean 
representatives  in  the  MAC  refused  at  10  consecutive  meetings  to 
indicate  their  intentions  toward  these  officers.  They  disclosed 
only  that  the  officers  were  in  their  custody  and  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion, but  refused  during  this  period  to  transmit  mail  to  or  from  them. 
Efforts  through  other  channels  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  two  pilots 
were  to  no  avail.  The  U.X.  Command  distributed  a  special  report  on 
the  detention  of  these  officers  to  the  U.X.  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 3, 1963. 

A  U.X.  Command  jeep  was  ambushed  on  July  29.  1963,  in  South 
Korean  territory  by  a  group  of  Xorth  Korean  agents:  two  American 
soldiers  were  killed  and  one  was  wounded  in  this  incident.  The  next- 
day  another  American  soldier  of  the  U.X.  Command  was  killed  by 
Xorth  Korean  gunfire  while  pursuing  the  Xorth  Korean  agents.  An 
unarmed,  clearly  identified  UXC  component  of  a  joint  observation 
team  was  fired  upon  by  Xorth  Korean  soldiers  on  Xovember  13.  One 
South  Korean  officer  was  killed,  and  one  American  member  of  the  U.X. 
unit  was  wounded.  The  U.X.  Command  protested  these  actions  in 
the  MAC. 

Malaysia 

Proposals  for  some  form  of  association  among  the  British-con- 
trolled areas  in  Southeast  Asia  were  made  from  time  to  time  following 
TTorld  War  II.  These  proposals  became  a  matter  for  practical  con- 
sideration on  May  27,  1961.  when  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  suggested  that  thought  be  given 
to  an  arrangement  whereby  five  territories  (the  independent  Federa- 
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tion  of  Malaya,  the  internally  self-governing  State  of  Singapore,  the 
British  Crown  Colonies  of  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo  (Sabah),  and 
the  British-protected  Sultanate  of  Brunei)  could  "be  brought  close 
together  in  political  and  economic  co-operation." 

Complex  negotiations  involving  the  United  Kingdom,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  political  units  concerned,  and  the  political  parties  then 
ensued.  In  July  1961  representatives  from  the  legislatures  of  the  five 
territories  established  the  Malaysia  Solidarity  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, which  on  February  3, 1962,  issued  a  memorandum  favoring  the 
concept  of  Malaysia.  On  August  23,  1961,  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Malaya  and  Singapore  reached  agreement  on  the  merger  of  Singapore 
with  Malaya  in  the  context  of  the  Malaysia  proposal.  The  Malaysia 
concept  was  approved  in  the  Malayan  Parliament  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  October  1961.  The  Singapore  Legislature  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  Malaysia  in  December  1961,  and  the  Singapore  Gov- 
ernment's plan  for  the  merger  was  strongly  endorsed  by  popular  refer- 
endum on  September  1,  1962.  On  November  23,  1961,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Malaya  agreed  that  Malaysia  was  a  desirable  objective 
and  appointed  a  five-man  British-Malayan  Commission  of  Enquiry, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Cobbold,  to  determine  the  views  of 
the  people  of  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak.  After  conducting  meet- 
ings in  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo  from  February  19  to  April  18, 
1962,  the  Cobbold  Commission  recommended,  in  its  report  of  June  21, 
1962,  the  inclusion  of  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo  in  Malaysia. 

In  light  of  the  Cobbold  Commission  report  and  the  agreement  be- 
tween Singapore  and  Malaya  on  the  merger,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Malaya  issued  a  joint  statement  on  August  1, 1962,  that  agreement 
had  been  reached  in  principle  that,  subject  to  the  necessary  legislation, 
the  proposed  federation  of  Malaysia  should  be  established  by  August 
31,  1963.  Motions  to  welcome  this  decision  in  principle  were  de- 
bated and  approved  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  North  Borneo 
on  September  12  and  13,  1962,  and  in  the  Council  Negri  of  Sarawak 
on  September  26,  1962.  An  Inter-Governmental  Committee  on 
Malaysia,  composed  of  Representatives  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Malaya,  North  Borneo,  and  Sarawak,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Minister  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was  formed  in  August 
1962  to  work  out  detailed  constitutional  arrangements  and  safeguards 
for  the  entry  of  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  into  Malaysia.  Its 
recommendations,  made  on  February  27,  1963,  were  debated  and  ap- 
proved in  the  Sarawak  Council  Negri  on  March  8,  1963,  and  in  the 
North  Borneo  Legislative  Council  on  March  13,  1963. 

On  July  9,  1963,  after  further  discussions  among  the  entities  con- 
cerned, a  formal  agreement  setting  forth  detailed  arrangements  for 
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the  establishment  of  Malaysia  on  August  31,  1963,  was  signed  by  Lon- 
don by  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Malaya, 
Singapore,  North  Borneo,  and  Sarawak.  On  August  8,  1963,  the 
Legislative  Council  of  North  Borneo,  which  was  elected  in  July  1963 
by  electoral  colleges  (which  in  turn  were  chosen  by  town  boards  and 
District  Councils  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage  in 
December  1962  and  March-May  1963),  reaffirmed  "its  previous  de- 
cision that  Sabah  should  attain  independence  by  joining  Malaysia  on 
the  31st  August,  1963."  The  Sarawak  Council  Negri,  which  was 
elected  in  July  1963  by  Divisional  Advisory  Councils  elected  by  Dis- 
trict Councils  (which  in  turn  had  been  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal 
adult  suffrage  in  April,  May,  and  June  1963),  debated  and  approved 
a  motion  reaffirming  its  support  for  Malaysia  and  endorsing  the 
formal  London  agreement  on  September  4,  1963. 

Although  the  Sultanate  of  Brunei  initially  contemplated  member- 
ship in  the  proposed  federation,  in  July  1963  the  Sultan  decided  not 
to  join  Malaysia  but  to  remain  independent  as  a  protectorate  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Indonesian-Philippine  Objections 

Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  opposed  the  formation  of  Malaysia 
on  the  ground  that  federation  did  not  represent  the  will  of  the  people 
of  the  Borneo  territories.  In  addition,  the  Philippines  claims 
sovereignty  over  North  Borneo.  In  a  state  of  the  nation  speech  on 
January  28,  1963,  President  Diosdado  Macapagal  of  the  Philippines 
declared  that  Malaysia  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  was  "a  continuation  of  colonialism  based  only  on 
the  expedient  of  false  security."  He  added  that  Malaya  had  "no  valid 
claim  or  right  to  take  over  North  Borneo."  On  February  13,  1963, 
President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  said  that  the  Malaysia  scheme  was 
an  "imperialist  and  neo-colonialist  aspiration  and  designed  to  safe- 
guard their  [British]  tin,  rubber  and  oil  interests."  Indonesian  op- 
position resulted  in  the  adoption  of  an  announced  policy  of 
"confrontation"  against  Malaya. 

Malayan-Indonesian-Philippine  Negotiations 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  closer  cooperation  and  to  resolve  the  serious 
dispute  over  the  formation  of  Malaysia,  representatives  of  Malaya, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  held  preliminary  meetings  at  various 
times  on  a  bilateral  or  trilateral  basis  in  the  first  half  of  1963.  Upon 
the  initiative  of  the  Philippine  President,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
of  Malaya,  the  Deputy  First  Minister/Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
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Indonesia,  and  the  Vice  President/Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Philippines  met  in  Manila  from  June  7  to  11, 1963.  Paragraph  10  of 
the  resulting  agreement,  known  as  the  Manila  Accord,  states : 

The  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  countries'  adherence  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  non-self -governing  territories.  In  this  context, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  stated  that  they  would  welcome  the  formation  of 
Malaysia  provided  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  Borneo  territories  is  ascer- 
tained by  an  independent  and  impartial  authority,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  or  his  representative. 

Under  paragraph  11  of  the  Accord,  Malaya  undertook  to  consult  the 
British  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Borneo  territories 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  the  U.N.  Secretary- General's  ascertain- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  those  territories. 

At  a  summit  conference  held  in  Manila  from  July  30  to  August  5, 
1963,  the  President  of  Indonesia,  the  President  of  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaya  approved  and  accepted  the  Manila 
Accord  of  J une  11, 1963.  In  paragraphs  4-7  of  their  J oint  Statement 
of  August  5, 1963,  they  agreed  as  follows : 

4.  Pursuant  to  paragraphs  10  and  11  of  the  Manila  Accord,  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  or  his  representative  should  ascertain,  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Sabah  (North 
Borneo)  and  Sarawak  within  the  context  of  General  Assembly  resolution  1541 
(XV) ,  Principle  IX  of  the  Annex,  [see  page  96]  by  a  fresh  approach,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary-General  is  necessary  to  ensure  complete  compliance  with 
the  principle  of  self-determination  within  the  requirements  embodied  in  Principle 
IX,  taking  into  consideration:  (I)  The  recent  elections  in  Sabah  (North 
Borneo)  and  Sarawak  but  nevertheless  further  examining,  verifying  and  satis- 
fying himself  as  to  whether:  (a)  Malaysia  was  a  major  issue  if  not  the  major 
issue;  (b)  electoral  registers  were  properly  compiled;  (c)  elections  were  free 
and  there  was  no  coercion;  and  (d)  votes  were  properly  polled  and  properly 
counted;  and  (II)  the  wishes  of  those  who,  being  qualified  to  vote,  would  have 
exercised  their  right  of  self-determination  in  the  recent  elections  had  it  not  been 
for  their  detention  for  political  activities,  imprisonment  for  political  offences  or 
absence  from  Sabah  ( North  Borneo )  or  Sarawak. 

5.  The  Secretary-General  will  be  requested  to  send  working  teams  to  carry  out 
the  task  set  out  in  paragraph  4. 

6.  The  Federation  of  Malaya,  having  undertaken  to  consult  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Governments  of  Sabah  (North  Borneo)  and  Sarawak  under 
paragraph  11  of  the  Manila  Accord,  on  behalf  of  the  three  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment, further  undertake  to  request  them  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary- 
General  and  to  extend  to  him  the  necessary  facilities  so  as  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  task  as  set  out  in  paragraph  4. 

7.  In  the  interest  of  the  countries  concerned,  the  three  Heads  of  Government 
deem  it  desirable  to  send  observers  to  witness  the  carrying  out  of  the  task  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  working  teams,  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  will  use  its 
best  endeavours  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  British  Government  and  the 
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Governments  of  Sabah  (North  Borneo)  and  Sarawak  in  furtherance  of  this 
purpose. 

Principle  IX  of  the  Annex  to  General  Assembly  Resolution  1541 
concerns  the  integration  of  a  non-self-governing  territory  with  an 
already  independent  state  and  provides  : 

Integration  should  have  come  about  in  the  following  circumstances : 

(a)  The  integrating  territory  should  have  attained  an  advanced  stage  of 
self-government  with  free  political  institutions,  so  that  its  peoples  would  have 
the  capacity  to  make  a  responsible  choice  through  informed  and  democratic 
processes ; 

(b)  The  integration  should  be  the  result  of  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
territory's  peoples  acting  with  full  knowledge  of  the  change  in  their  status,  their 
wishes  having  been  expressed  through  informed  and  democratic  processes, 
impartially  conducted  and  based  on  universal  adult  suffrage.  The  United 
Nations  could,  when  it  deems  it  necessary,  supervise  these  processes. 

Preparatory  Arrangements  for  Ascertainment 

On  the  same  day  that  the  three  Heads  of  Government  issued  their 
Joint  Statement,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Malaya.  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines  sent  a  letter  inviting  U.X.  Secretary -General  U  Thant 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the  task  envisaged  in  that 
Statement.  Costs  incident  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task,  the 
letter  stated,  would  be  borne  by  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines. 

In  the  Secretary-General's  reply  of  August  8,  1963,  he  stated  his 
belief  that  the  task  envisaged  could  be  carried  out  by  his  Representa- 
tive. He  stated  also  that  he  could  undertake  the  responsibility  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  noting  the  desire  of 
the  three  Heads  of  Government  to  send  observers,  the  Secretary- 
General  said, 

...  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  working  teams  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  my  Representative  will  be  responsible  directly  and  exclusively  to 

me  .... 

When  they  have  completed  the  task,  the  working  teams  will  report  through 
my  Representative  to  me,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  report  I  shall  communicate 
my  final  conclusions  to  the  three  Governments  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  my  understanding  that  neither  the  report  of  my  Repre- 
sentative nor  my  conclusions  would  be  subject  in  any  way  to  ratification  or 
confirmation  by  any  of  the  Governments  concerned. 

On  August  10,  1963,  the  British  Government  published  a  statement 
declaring  that,  in  view  of  the  request  of  Malaya  and  after  consulting 
the  Governments  of  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak,  it  had  agreed  to 
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accord  the  necessary  facilities  to  representatives  designated  by  the 
Secretary-General  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  of  the  two 
territories. 

United  Nations  Malaysia  Mission 

On  August  12,  1963,  the  Secretary-General  announced  the  assign- 
ment of  eight  U.N.  Secretariat  officials,  headed  by  the  Secretary- 
General's  Representative,  Laurence  Michelmore,  with  additional  sup- 
porting staff,  to  carry  out  the  ascertainment  in  Sarawak  and  North 
Borneo.  The  United  Nations  Malaysia  Mission  left  New  York  on 
August  13  and  arrived  at  Kuching,  Sarawak,  on  August  16,  1963. 
The  Mission  was  divided  into  two  teams,  each  comprising  four  of- 
ficers— one  team  to  work  in  Sarawak  and  the  other,  in  Sabah  (North 
Borneo) . 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  reference  to  a  referendum  or  plebiscite 
in  the  request  of  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  to  the 
Secretary-General,  it  was  considered  that  a  "fresh  approach"  could 
be  made  by  arranging  consultations  with  the  population  through  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  leaders  of  political  parties  and 
other  groups  and  organizations,  and  all  persons  willing  to  express 
their  views. 

Preparatory  arrangements  for  the  survey,  together  with  study  of 
documents  relating  to  the  Malaysia  proposals,  governmental  institu- 
tions, political  organization,  electoral  processes,  and  memorandums 
from  political  and  social  groups  and  government  authorities,  were 
undertaken  through  August  25, 1963.  Public  hearings  were  held  from 
August  26  through  September  4,  1963,  and  the  Mission  left  the  terri- 
tories on  September  5,  arriving  at  U.N.  Headquarters  on  September  6. 

Observers  from  Malaya  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  present 
throughout  all  the  hearings.  A  controversy  between  the  British  on 
the  one  hand  and  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  on  the  other  over  the 
number  and  rank  of  their  observers  delayed  the  arrival  of  observers 
from  Djakarta  and  Manila  until  September  1.  These  observers  at- 
tended hearings  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  through  the  remainder 
of  the  Mission's  inquiry,  and  summary  records  and  tape  recordings  of 
all  meetings  were  made  available  to  them. 

In  Sarawak  the  Mission  held  hearings  in  10  different  locations. 
It  consulted  with  about  400  of  the  429  directly  elected  representatives 
of  the  24  districts  into  which  the  territory  is  divided.  In  Sabah 
(North  Borneo)  the  Mission  visited  the  seats  of  all  four  town  boards 
and  11  of  the  14  District  Councils  where  local  government  elections 
had  been  held.  Over  100  elected  and  nominated  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict Councils  and  town  boards  met  with  the  Mission.    In  addition, 
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consultations  were  held  in  both  territories  with  national  and  local 
representatives  of  each  of  the  major  political  groups  and  with  national 
and  local  representatives  of  the  various  ethnic,  religious,  social,  and 
other  groups,  as  well  as  organizations  of  businessmen,  employers, 
workers,  and  community  and  social  groups.  Information  and  opin- 
ions were  provided  orally  and  in  written  memorandums.  The  Mission 
stated  it  received  no  indication  that  anyone  wishing  to  meet  with  it 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  or  that  any  communications  intended  for 
it  were  withheld.  It  stated  further  that  it  was  satisfied  it  had  reached 
a  wide  cross  section  of  the  population  and  that  the  opinions  it  heard 
represented  the  views  of  a  sizable  majority  of  the  people. 

In  a  43,000- word  report  to  the  Secretary- General,  the  Mission  de- 
scribed in  detail  its  activities  and  findings  in  the  two  territories.  It 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  participation  of  the  two  territories 
in  the  proposed  Federation"  had  been  "approved  by  their  legislative 
bodies,  as  well  as  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  through  free  and 
impartially  conducted  elections  in  which  the  question  of  Malaysia  was 
a  major  issue,  the  significance  of  which  was  appreciated  by  the 
electorate  .  .  .  ." 

Meanwhile,  having  postponed  the  establishment  of  Malaysia  because 
of  the  time  required  for  the  Secretary-General's  ascertainment,  Ma- 
laya, under  constitutional  requirement  to  proclaim  before  August  31 
a  new  Malaysia  Day,  announced  on  August  29  that  Malaysia  would 
come  into  being  on  September  16, 1963. 

Final  Conclusions  of  the  Secretary-General 

On  September  14, 1963,  Secretary- General  U  Thant  made  public  his 
conclusions  on  the  findings  of  the  U.N.  Malaysia  Mission. 

Before  setting  forth  his  assessment  relating  to  the  Malaysia  question, 
the  Secretary- General  noted  in  his  statement  that  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  could  have  been  avoided 
if  the  date  for  the  establishment  of  Malaysia  had  been  fixed  after  his 
conclusions  had  been  reached  and  made  known.  He  also  said  it  was 
"a  matter  for  regret"  that  an  understanding  concerning  observers 
could  not  have  been  reached  earlier  so  that  all  observers  could  have 
been  present  in  the  territories  for  the  entire  period  of  the  inquiries. 

Turning  to  his  conclusions,  the  Secretary-General  stated  with  respect 
to  the  requirements  of  Principle  IX  that,  having  given  consideration 
to  the  various  political  and  social  factors  in  the  situation  and  having 
taken  into  account  the  framework  within  which  the  Mission's  task 
was  performed,  he  believed  the  majority  of  the  peoples  of  Sabah 
(North  Borneo)  and  Sarawak,  having  considered  the  implications  of 
participation  in  Malaysia,  "have  concluded  that  they  wish  to  bring 
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their  dependent  status  to  an  end  and  to  realize  their  independence 
through  freely  chosen  association  with  other  peoples  in  their  region 
with  whom  they  feel  ties  of  ethnic  association,  heritage,  language, 
religion,  culture,  economic  relationship,  and  ideals  and  objectives." 

On  the  more  specific  questions  posed  by  the  three  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary-General's  conclusions,  based  on  the  report  by  the 
U.N.  Malaysia  Mission,  were : 

(a)  Malaysia  has  been  the  subject  of  wide-spread  and  intensive  debate, 
and  was  a  major  issue  in  the  recent  elections  in  the  two  territories ; 

(b )  Electoral  registers  were  properly  compiled ; 

(c)  The  elections  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  free  enough  to  enable  the 
candidates  and  political  parties  to  put  their  case  before  the  electorate,  and  the 
people  were  able  to  express  themselves  freely  by  casting  their  votes  in  a  polling 
system  which  provided  the  basic  safeguards  for  secret  balloting,  and  measures 
for  the  prevention  and  correction  of  abuses ; 

(d)  The  votes  were  properly  polled  and  counted. 

(e)  Persons  otherwise  eligible  to  vote  but  who  were  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  detention  for  political  activities,  or  imprisonment  for  political  offences  num- 
bered somewhat  less  than  100  in  Sarawak,  and  even  less  in  Sabah  (North 
Borneo)  at  the  time  of  the  elections.  Testimony  given  by  this  group,  especially 
in  Sarawak,  indicated  that  they  would  have  opposed  the  Federation  of  Malaysia 
if  they  had  participated  in  the  election.  The  actual  votes  of  this  group  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  had  a  material  effect  on  the  result.  The  Mission 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  possible  effect  which  the  absence  of  these  persons, 
some  of  whom  were  officials  of  the  anti-Malaysia  party,  might  have  had  on  the 
campaign.  The  Mission  considered  the  similar  question  concerning  some  164 
persons  whose  activity  was  restricted  to  some  extent,  but  who  retained  the 
right  to  vote.  Noting  that  the  anti-Malaysia  party  scored  convincing  electoral 
victories  in  many  of  the  areas  to  which  those  persons  belonged,  I  accept 
the  Mission's  conclusion  that  a  substantial  limitation  of  the  campaigning  poten- 
tial of  the  group  opposed  to  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  has  not  occurred,  so  as 
seriously  and  significantly  to  have  affected  the  result  of  the  election. 

(f )  The  Mission  made  special  efforts  to  obtain  reliable  information  regarding 
persons  who  were  absent  from  the  territories  at  the  time  of  the  election,  particu- 
larly as  a  result  of  possible  political  or  other  intimidation.  The  evidence  avail- 
able indicated  that  the  number  of  such  persons,  otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  did 
not  exceed  a  few  hundred,  and  that  their  number  could  not  have  affected  the 
results  of  the  election.  I  note  that  the  principal  officials  of  the  party  in  Sarawak 
opposed  to  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  agree  with  this  assessment,  and  I  accept 
it 

The  Secretary-General  stated  his  conclusion,  based  on  the  findings 
of  the  Mission,  that  "there  is  no  doubt  about  the  wishes  of  a  sizeable 
majority  of  the  peoples  of  these  territories  to  join  in  the  Federation  of 
Malaysia." 

In  his  statement  the  Secretary-General  paid  tribute  to  the  U.N. 
Malaysia  Mission  for  accomplishing  "a  sensitive  and  difficult  task  in  a 
relatively  short  period,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  thorough  and  wholly 
adequate  manner."    He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ascertainment 
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which  the  United  Nations  had  undertaken  would  help  reduce  tension 
and  that  the  coming  into  being  of  Malaysia  would  not  prove  to  be  a 
continuing  source  of  friction  in  the  area.  He  added  the  hope  that 
the  people  of  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo  would  find  their  fulfillment 
as  component  states  of  Malaysia. 

Indonesian-Philippine  Reaction 

When  the  establishment  of  Malaysia  was  proclaimed  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1963,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  withheld  recognition. 
On  September  20,  1963,  the  Philippines  circulated  to  U.N.  members 
the  report  of  the  Philippine  observer  teams  in  Sarawak  and  Sabah. 
The  observers  stated  that  the  U.N.  Malaysia  Mission  was  unable  to 
undertake  the  "fresh  approach"  envisaged  in  the  Manila  Joint  State- 
ment for  the  ascertainment  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
territories. 

On  September  24,  1963,  Indonesia  circulated  to  U.N.  members  a 
paper  which  charged  that  "British  manipulating  obstructions  .  .  . 
prevented  the  full,  proper  and  smooth  implementation  of  the  Manila 
agreements,  more  particularly  those  which  govern  the  United  Nations 
operations  in  Sabah  and  Sarawak  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
peoples.*'  Referring  to  the  Indonesian  observers'  report,  the  paper 
asserted  that  the  time  allocated  for  the  ascertainment  was  too  short, 
the  number  of  personnel  assigned  to  the  Mission  was  too  small,  tech- 
nical facilities  made  available  by  the  British  colonial  administration 
dictated  many  unwarranted  limitations  in  working  schedules,  general 
political  and  psychological  pressures  under  the  colonial  administra- 
tion "adversely  influenced  the  free  expression  of  the  true  wishes  of  the 
people,"'  and  British  actions  obstructed  the  Philippine  and  Indonesian 
observers  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  assignment.  "Without 
questioning  in  any  way  the  sincerity  of  the  United  Nations  offi- 
cials .  .  .,  Indonesia  unfortunately  cannot  consider  the  manner  of 
ascertainment  to  be  the  most  adequate  method  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  true  implementation  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion .  .      the  paper  stated. 

In  Jogjakarta  on  September  25,  1963,  President  Sukarno  of  Indo- 
nesia declared,  "The  ascertainment  of  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  in 
North  Kalimantan  by  the  United  Nations  assessment  teams  was  not 
done  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  by  the  Summit  agree- 
ment in  Manila,  so  we  are  not  bound  by  the  results."  If  the  survey 
had  been  carried  out  properly,  the  Indonesians  would  have  accepted 
the  results,  he  said ;  under  the  circumstances,  however,  "Indonesia  will 
crush  Malaysia  to  the  end  because  it  is  a  form  of  neo-colonialism." 
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Eighteenth  General  Assembly  Consideration 

Malaysia  being  an  enlargement  of  and  successor  to  the  existing 
Federation  of  Malaya,  the  Representative  of  Malaysia  was  assigned  as 
a  matter  of  course  the  seat  formerly  occupied  by  the  Federation  of 
Malaya.  At  the  opening  of  the  18th  General  Assembly  on  Septem- 
ber 17, 1963,  the  Representative  of  Indonesia  stated  that  his  delegation 
felt  compelled  to  take  exception  to  "this  procedural  fait  accompli." 
Indonesia,  he  said,  had  for  very  serious  reasons  withheld  recognition 
of  Malaysia  and  he  reserved  the  right  to  clarify  the  Indonesian  posi- 
tion on  Malaysia  at  a  later  stage. 

Subsequently,  in  the  general  debate,  the  Indonesian  Representative 
in  several  interventions  set  forth  his  country's  position  on  the  question 
of  Malaysia,  explaining  at  length  why  Indonesia  was  "not  able  to 
endorse  the  findings  of  the  United  Nations  teams.'"  If  the  "countries 
of  Malaysia  knowingly  and  willingly  accepted  the  intrusion  of  Pax 
Britannica  into  Indonesian  territory  .  .  .,"  the  Indonesian  Represent- 
ative said  on  October  8,  1963,  "why  should  Malaysia  be  surprised  .  .  . 
when  Dr.  Subandrio,  our  Foreign  Minister,  declared  on  20  January 
1963,  .  .  .:  'We  cannot  but  adopt  a  policy  of  confrontation  against 
Malaysia  because  at  present  they  represented  themselves  as  accomplices 
of  the  neo-colonialists  and  neo-imperialists  pursuing  hostile  policies 
towards  Indonesia.'  " 

The  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Philippines  also  set  forth  the  Philip- 
pine Government's  position  on  Malaysia  in  detail  in  the  general  debate. 
On  October  8, 1963,  he  noted,  "We  do  not  challenge  his  [the  Secretary- 
General's]  conclusions.  But  we  do  take  exception  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  survey  was  conducted  and  the  report  prepared.  .  .  .  decid- 
ing to  hold  the  recognition  of  the  new  State  of  Malaysia  under  ad- 
visement .  .  .  is  merely  our  way  of  saying,  in  effect,  that  we  are  less 
than  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  ascertainment  was  carried 
out  and  the  report  prepared." 

Indonesian  and  Philippine  allegations  were  rebutted  in  the  general 
debate  by  Representatives  of  Malaysia  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
drawing  as  appropriate  on  the  report  of  the  U.N".  Malaysia  Mission 
and  the  Secretary-General's  conclusions  based  thereon. 

United  States  Position 

On  September  14,  1963,  the  United  States  issued  a  statement  on 
Malaysia  the  first  paragraph  of  which  was  as  follows : 

The  Department  of  State  has  noted  the  report  issued  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  which  concludes  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Sabah 
(North  Borneo)  and  Sarawak  desire  the  inclusion  of  their  two  states  in  Malaysia 
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to  be  proclaimed  on  September  16.  The  United  States  welcomes  Malaysia  and 
looks  forward  to  close  and  cordial  relations  between  our  two  nations. 

The  U.S.  position  was  again  made  clear  in  the  General  Assembly 
discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  on  December  16, 
1963.  In  that  discussion,  in  which  reservations  with  respect  to 
Malaysia  were  expressed  by  the  Representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
Poland,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia,  the  U.S.  Representative 
stated,  "...  in  our  view  no  question  arises  as  to  the  credentials  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  Malaysia,  which,  through 
the  exercise  of  due  constitutional  process,  has  succeeded  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaya  as  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  draft  resolution  recording  General  Assembly  approval  of  the 
Credentials  Committee  report,  which  found  the  credentials  of  all 
representatives  to  the  18th  session  in  order,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
91  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  11  abstentions. 

Oman 

Acting  on  the  invitation  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman  ex- 
tended during  the  17th  General  Assembly  (which  met  in  the  fall  of 
1962),  the  Secretary- General  in  early  1963  selected  a  Special  Repre- 
sentative "...  to  visit  the  Sultanate  ...  to  obtain  first-hand  infor- 
mation as  to  the  situation  there."  The  Special  Representative,  Swed- 
ish Ambassador  to  Spain,  Herbert  de  Ribbing,  visited  the  Sultanate 
from  May  25  through  June  9,  1963,  to  report  on  such  questions  as  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops  in  Oman,  any  evidence  of  oppression,  in- 
stances of  sabotage  and  fighting,  the  existence  of  a  "rebel  movement," 
and  the  existence  of  any  "rebel  forces"  actually  in  control  of  particular 
areas.  The  mission  largely  stemmed  from  statements  by  many  repre- 
sentatives during  the  17th  General  Assembly  to  the  effect  that  insuf- 
ficient information  was  available  to  the  General  Assembly  to  enable  it 
to  act  on  this  issue,  which  had  been  before  the  United  Nations  since 
1957. 

The  Special  Representative's  report  on  his  visit  to  Oman  was  placed 
before  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Secretary-General  on  October  8, 
1963. 

The  Special  Representative  reported  that  his  mission  had  been  given 
full  freedom  of  movement  and  cooperation  during  its  visit  to  Oman, 
that  it  had  found  that  there  had  been  no  active  warfare  in  the  area 
since  January  1959,  and  that  there  had  been  no  significant  acts  of 
sabotage  in  the  recent  past.  The  report  further  stated  that  the  mission 
found  no  evidence  of  rebel  activity,  of  rebel  control  of  any  areas,  or 
of  any  areas  not  under  the  active  control  of  the  Sultan  or  his  Govern- 
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ment.  With  regard  to  foreign  troops,  the  mission  observed  that  the 
only  troops  were  those  of  the  Sultan  which  did,  however,  have  a  num- 
ber of  British  officers  either  on  contract  or  seconded  from  the  British 
military.  The  mission,  although  it  was  not  permitted  to  visit  the 
prisons  or  political  prisoners,  observed  no  significant  signs  of  "op- 
pression" ;  and  those  persons  the  mission  interviewed  generally  recog- 
nized the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  over  both  Muscat  and  Oman. 
However,  the  mission  reached  no  conclusions  on  the  legal  status  of 
Oman  or  of  the  Imamate  of  Oman.  With  regard  to  the  relationship 
between  the  Sultanate  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  report  pointed 
out  that  both  the  Sultan  and  the  British  Government  contend  that 
the  Sultanate  is  fully  independent  although  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  has  from  time  to  time  handled  the  Sul- 
tanate's foreign  relations  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  has  provided  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  military  officers,  civilian  advisers,  and  financial 
support. 

During  the  18th  General  Assembly,  consideration  of  the  Oman 
question  began  on  November  29,  1963,  in  the  Trusteeship  and  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories  (Fourth)  Committee.  During  the  course 
of  the  debate,  Arab  Representatives  charged  that  the  Oman  problem 
was  one  of  colonialism  involving  armed  aggression  against  the  inde- 
pendent state  of  Oman  by  the  United  Kingdom  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  whom  they  considered  to  be  a  colonial  puppet  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Although  expressing  respect  for  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative, the  Arab  Representatives  charged  that  the  shortness  of  his 
visit  to  Oman,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  visit  was  handled  by  the 
Sultan  and  the  British  Government,  resulted  in  inaccurate  and  incom- 
plete findings. 

The  U.K.  Representative  stated  that  there  is  no  separate  state  of 
Oman,  that  the  tribal  rebellion  fomented  from  abroad  in  1957  was 
now  ended,  and  that  British  forces  which  had  entered  the  country  at 
the  request  of  the  Sultan  had  been  withdrawn.  He  stressed  the  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  nature  of  the  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and  Oman 
and  noted  that  such  British  military  and  civilian  advisers  as  were  in 
the  Sultanate  were  there  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan.  He  further 
noted  that,  while  the  United  Kingdom  had  handled  the  Sultan's 
foreign  affairs  on  occasion,  such  arrangements  were  ad  hoc  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Sultan,  who  also  maintained  direct  treaty  relationships 
with  several  other  countries,  including  France  and  the  United  States. 
The  U.K.  Representative  emphasized  that  the  Special  Representative's 
report  substantiated  the  foregoing. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree,  in  a  brief  state- 
ment on  December  4,  1963,  said  that  the  more  important  questions 
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relating  to  Oman  had  been  answered  by  the  Special  Representative's 
report,  which  should  .  .  be  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  dispas- 
sionate source  of  information  available  to  the  Committee,"  The  U.S. 
Representative  called  attention  to  the  longstanding  treaty  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman  and 
added  that  ".  .  .  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  there  can  be 
no  questioning  the  sovereignty  or  independence  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
decision  to  consider  this  item  in  the  Fourth  Committee  was  question- 
able on  both  legal  and  substantive  grounds.'' 

A  number  of  other  representatives,  however,  indicated  that  in  their 
view,  even  with  the  Special  Representative's  report,  many  questions 
pertaining  to  Oman  remained  unanswered. 

The  first  draft  resolution  on  the  Oman  question  was  submitted  on 
December  5  by  the  Tunisian  Representative  on  behalf  of  Afghanistan, 
Algeria,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Mali, 
Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia,  Somalia,  the  Sudan,  Syria,  Tunisia,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  joint  draft 
resolution  recognized  the  right  of  the  people  of  Oman  to  self-deter- 
mination and  independence  and  invited  the  Committee  of  24  to  ex- 
amine the  situation  in  Oman  and  submit  a  report  to  the  19th  General 
Assembly.  On  December  6  the  Tunisian  Representative  introduced  a 
revised  joint  draft  resolution  in  which  the  paragraph  regarding  the 
right  to  self-determination  and  independence  had  been  deleted. 

On  December  9,  1963,  a  second  draft  resolution,  sponsored  by  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  was 
introduced.  This  resolution,  after  noting  the  Special  Representative's 
report,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  ad  lioc  committee,  com- 
posed of  five  member  states  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  examine  further  the  question  of  Oman  and  to  report  back 
to  the  19th  General  Assembly.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  95  to  1  (U.K.),  with  7  (Afghani- 
stan, Australia.  France,  Iceland,  Liberia,  Tunisia,  U.S.)  abstentions. 
The  first  (revised)  joint  draft  resolution  was  not  voted  on. 

After  the  vote  was  taken,  the  LLS.  Representative,  Ambassador 
William  Attwood,  explained  that  the  United  States  had  abstained 
from  voting  on  the  draft  resolution  because  it  believed  that  the 
measures  proposed  were  unnecessary  for  the  reasons  indicated  in  the 
U.S.  Representative's  statement  during  the  course  of  the  debate. 

The  Fourth  Committee  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  plenary  on  December  11, 1963,  by  a  vote  of  96  to  1  (U.K.) , 
with  4  (Afghanistan,  France,  Portugal,  U.S.)  abstentions.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  ad  hoc  committee  would  be  formed  early  in  1964. 
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Palestine  Question 

The  Almagor  Incident 

On  August  20,  1963,  Israel  requested,  by  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council,  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  to 
consider  alleged  Syrian  violations  of  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ment. Israel  charged  that  on  August  19,  1963,  at  least  10  Syrian 
soldiers  had  penetrated  about  1  kilometer  into  Israel  and  had  am- 
bushed three  unarmed  members  of  an  Israeli  agricultural  settlement 
in  Almagor  near  Lake  Tiberias.  Two  of  the  Israelis  were  killed 
while  the  third  escaped  after  being  pursued  by  some  of  the  soldiers 
who  fired  automatic  weapons  and  hurled  hand  grenades  after  him. 
According  to  the  Israelis,  the  attackers  then  returned  across  the  Jor- 
dan River  into  Syria.  Israel  also  complained  of  the  abduction  on 
July  13, 1963,  of  six  civilians  from  an  excursion  boat  on  Lake  Tiberias. 
Three  of  the  abductees,  who  were  Belgian  citizens,  were  later  released 
while  the  other  three,  Israeli  citizens,  remained  in  Syrian  custody. 

Israel  charged  that,  in  the  days  previous  to  the  Almagor  incident, 
the  Syrians  had  concentrated  a  large  number  of  their  troops  close 
to  the  frontier.  A  detailed  list  of  98  incidents,  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred since  December  1962,  was  also  submitted  by  Israel  in  an  ad- 
dendum to  the  August  20  letter  dated  August  21,  1963.  Most  of  the 
incidents  involved  alleged  gunfire  directed  from  Syria  into  Israeli 
territory. 

On  August  21,  1963,  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  by  letter  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  submitted  a  countercomplaint 
and  also  requested  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  to  con- 
sider the  ".  .  .  very  grave  situation  which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
this  new  wave  of  aggression  perpetrated  by  the  Israeli  authorities 
.  .  .  Syria  charged  that  on  August  20,  1963,  15  Israeli  armored 
cars  opened  fire  on  advanced  Syrian  positions  from  the  Israeli  settle- 
ment of  Al-Dardara,  located  within  the  central  Israel-Syria  Demili- 
tarized Zone.  The  complaint  stated  that  this  incident  ".  .  .  was 
preceded  several  days  ago  by  a  heavy  concentration  of  Israeli  troops 
in  the  area  .  .  .  ." 

The  Security  Council  was  convened  on  August  23,  1963,  to  consider 
the  two  complaints.  At  the  invitation  of  the  President,  the  Represent- 
atives of  Israel  and  Syria  were  invited  to  take  part,  without  a  vote, 
in  the  Council's  discussion. 

The  Israeli  Representative  recounted  details  of  the  alleged  Syrian 
attack  on  three  unarmed  Israelis,  terming  it  "a  calculated  and  sinister 
act  of  provocation,  .  .  .  wanton  murder,"  and  a  "culminating  out- 
rage" in  a  lengthy  series  of  Syrian  attacks  on  Israeli  civilians.  In 
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calling  for  swift  action  by  the  Security  Council,  the  Israeli  Eepresenta- 
tive  stated  that  Israel  believed  the  time  had  come  to  condemn  and 
curb  Syria's  persistent  violations  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement.  He  emphatically  rejected  Syria's  charges 
and  stated  that  such  firing  as  had  taken  place  in  the  area  had  been 
started  by  Syrian  forces. 

The  Syrian  Eepresentative  flatly  rejected  Israel's  charges  and 
claimed  that  the  murder  of  two  Israeli  farmers  had  never,  in  fact, 
taken  place.  He  further  stated  the  basic  reason  for  tension  in  the 
area  was  Israel's  refusal  to  respect  the  juridical  status  of  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  or  to  take  part  in  the  Mixed  Armistice  Com- 
mission's activities  relating  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  The  Syrian 
Eepresentative  alleged  that  Israel  had  consistently  and  deliberately 
violated  the  status  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  He  concluded  by 
stating  that  four  measures  were  necessary:  Israel  should  be  con- 
demned by  the  Security  Council  for  its  aggressive  conduct  and  con- 
stant violations  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement,  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement  should  be  fully  and  strictly  implemented, 
respect  for  the  status  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  must  be  fully  in- 
sured, and  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  should  resume  its  normal 
functions. 

Immediately  following  the  Syrian  statement,  the  Secretary-General 
informed  the  Security  Council  that  he  expected  shortly  to  receive  a 
report  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  (UNTSO)  on  investigations  of  the  complaints 
before  the  Council.  The  Secretary-General  also  noted  that  both 
parties  had  accepted  an  appeal  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  a  cease-fire. 

At  its  next  meeting  on  August  28,  1963,  the  Security  Council  had 
before  it  the  Secretary-General's  report  on  the  complaints  prepared 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  UNTSO.  With  regard  to  the  incidents  com- 
plained of  and  the  current  tension  in  the  area,  the  Chief  of  Staff  noted 
that  they  largely  stemmed  from  mutual  allegations  and  fears  of  a 
buildup  of  the  armed  forces  of  both  sides  in  the  area  and  from  disputes 
regarding  the  fixing  of  the  limits  of  use  of  lands  in  the  Demilitarized 
Zone. 

With  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the  parties,  the  Chief  of  Staff's 
report  generally  substantiated  the  Israeli  version  of  the  Almagor 
incident — the  UNTSO  investigation  provided  circumstantial  evidence 
indicating  the  ambush  party  came  from  and  returned  in  the  direction 
of  the  Jordan  Eiver  (the  international  boundary  between  Syria  and 
Israel  in  that  area) .  The  report  further  indicated  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  military  buildup  by  either  side  in  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  or  any  buildup  or  concentration  by  either  side  within  Defensive 
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Areas  in  excess  of  the  military  strength  permissible  under  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement.  The  report  was  generally  inconclusive  as  to 
responsibility  for  the  series  of  fire  fights  in  the  area  during  the  then 
current  period  of  tension.  Finally,  the  report  indicated  that  the 
Israeli  citizens  detained  by  Syria  had  been  seized  (together  with  the 
three  Belgians  later  released)  by  the  Syrians  after  having  landed  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tiberias  due  to  circumstances  beyond  their 
control. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  also  included  in  his  report  the  following  sug- 
gested measures  to  alleviate  tension  and  restore  tranquillity  in  the 
area: 

(1)  The  parties  should  observe  an  unconditional  cease-fire  and  ab- 
stain from  all  hostile  acts. 

(2)  The  parties  should  cooperate  with  UNTSO  in  continuing  the 
delineation,  on  the  ground,  of  those  areas  within  the  southern  Demili- 
tarized Zone  which  may  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

(3)  The  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  should  be  surveyed  as  neces- 
sary and  marked. 

(4)  The  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  should  be  fully  reactivated. 

(5)  The  U.N.  military  observers  should  be  provided  complete  and 
unrestricted  freedom  of  movement,  particularly  in  the  Demilitarized 
Zone. 

(6)  Mobile  and  temporary  observation  posts  might  be  used  as  a 
deterrent  against  incidents  whenever  particular  situations  would  re- 
quire their  presence  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

(7)  All  prisoners  currently  held  by  the  two  parties,  including  the 
three  Israeli  citizens  detained  by  Syria  on  July  13,  1963,  should  be 
exchanged  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  repatriation. 

Differing  views  on  the  complaints  by  Israel  and  Syria  emerged  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  debate  in  the  Council  on  August  28, 29,  and  30.  How- 
ever, all  members  who  spoke  expressed  the  belief  that  the  tensions 
which  existed  in  the  area  and  the  incidents  which  arose  from  those 
tensions  stemmed  in  large  measure  from  the  fact  that  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement  had  not  been  fully  implemented.  The  Moroc- 
can and  Soviet  Representatives  claimed  that  the  Chief  of  Staff's  report 
did  not  substantiate  Israel's  complaint.  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Brazil,  the  Philippines,  and 
China  noted  that,  although  the  evidence  was  circumstantial,  the  impli- 
cations were  clear  enough  as  regards  the  events  at  Almagor  and  the 
direction  from  which  the  attackers  arrived  and  departed.  Several 
representatives,  including  the  U.S.  Representative,  also  noted  that 
Syria's  complaints  had  not  been  substantiated  by  the  report.  Almost 
all  representatives  expressed  support  for  the  proposals  advanced  by 
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the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  noted  "...  that  the  United  Nations  peace  keeping  organi- 
zation, strengthened  by  such  measures  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  proposes, 
could  prevent  many  of  the  kinds  of  incidents  which  both  sides  in  this 
controversy  are  complaining  about  to  the  Security  Council  today." 

Taking  into  account  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  U.S.  Eepresentatives  on  August  29,  1963,  jointly 
submitted  a  draft  resolution  for  the  Council's  consideration.  The 
seven-point  draft  resolution  : 

(1)  Condemned  the  "wanton  murder*'  of  two  Israeli  citizens  on 
August  19,  1963 ; 

(2)  Called  the  attention  of  Syria  to  evidence  to  the  effect  that  those 
responsible  for  the  killings  appeared  to  have  entered  Israel  from 
the  direction  of  the  Jordan  River  and  afterwards  left  in  the  same 
direction ; 

(3)  Noted  with  satisfaction  that,  although  there  had  been  exchanges 
of  fire  on  August  20,  1963,  there  was  no  substantial  show  of  force  in 
the  Demilitarized  Zone ; 

(4)  Appealed  to  the  parties  to  cooperate  in  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners as  proposed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff ; 

(5)  Noted  the  Chief  of  Staff's  proposals  to  alleviate  tensions  and 
restore  tranquillity  in  the  area ; 

(6)  Called  upon  the  parties  to  cooperate  with  the  Chief  of  Staff 
with  regard  to  those  proposals  and  in  conformity  with  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement ;  and, 

( 7 )  Requested  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil by  the  end  of  the  year  on  progress  made  in  regard  to  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  following  day,  August  30,  1963,  the  Moroccan  Representative 
introduced  four  draft  amendments  to  the  U.S. -U.K.  draft  resolution. 
In  introducing  the  draft  amendments,  he  stated  that  the  evidence  in 
the  Chief  of  Staff's  report  did  not  support  the  implication  in  the  U.S.- 
U.K.  draft  resolution  that  Syria  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
the  two  Israelis  at  Almagor.  The  first  of  the  amendments  would 
have  the  Council  "regret"  the  death  of  two  persons  at  Almagor  rather 
than  "condemn  the  wanton  murder."  The  second  called  for  the  de- 
letion of  that  paragraph  calling  the  attention  to  Syria  of  evidence 
that  those  responsible  for  the  killings  entered  Israel  from  the  direction 
of  the  Jordan  River  and  left  in  the  same  direction.  The  third  amend- 
ment would  replace  that  paragraph  expressing  satisfaction  that  there 
had  been  no  show  of  force  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone  on  August  20 
with  one  expressing  regret  that  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  noted 
the  presence  of  an  armored  personnel  carrier  in  the  Israel  defensive 
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area  ".  .  .  in  violation  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement."  The 
fourth  would  have  added  a  clause  by  which  the  Council  would  note 
with  regret  that  since  1951  Israel  had  failed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission. 

In  commenting  on  the  proposals  before  the  Security  Council,  the 
Soviet  Representative  on  August  30  said  the  U.S. -U.K.  draft  reso- 
lution was  unacceptable  in  its  present  form  and  that  it  contained  one- 
sided accusations  directed  against  Syria  which  were  not  supported  by 
the  facts.  The  Soviet  Representative  went  on  to  criticize  Israel  for 
not  having  dealt  with  the  incidents  within  the  Mixed  Armistice  Com- 
mission and  for  having  made  statements  which  amounted  to  bringing 
pressure  on  the  Security  Council.  The  main  thing,  according  to  the 
Soviet  Representative,  was  that  the  use  of  force  along  the  Israel-Syria 
frontier  should  be  prohibited  and  that  there  should  be  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement.  These  incidents 
could  not  be  considered  alone,  but  in  relation  to  the  nonobservance  of 
the  General  Armistice  Agreement  and  the  long  conflict  between  Israel 
and  some  Arab  states.  If  the  General  Armistice  Agreement  was 
observed,  there  would  be  no  room  for  incidents. 

The  U.K.  Representative  and  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost,  on  September  3  said  that  they  could  riot  accept  the 
Moroccan  amendments  since  they  would  significantly  change  the 
meaning  and  balance  of  the  U.S. -U.K.  draft  resolution.  The  amend- 
ments failed  to  take  account  of  the  evidence  surrounding  the  incident 
at  Almagor  and,  if  adopted,  would  result  in  the  Council's  failure  to 
deal  with  the  complaints  it  had  been  considering.  According  to  the 
two  Representatives,  the  most  effective  approach  for  the  Council  would 
be  to  support  the  measures  proposed  by  the  UNTSO  Chief  of  Staff 
while  allowing  him  full  discretion  in  his  consultations  with  the  parties 
concerned. 

The  Security  Council  on  September  3,  1963,  voted  on  the  proposals 
before  it. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Morocco  were  first  put  to  the  vote  as 
a  whole  and  were  rejected  by  a  vote  of  2  (Morocco,  U.S.S.R.)  to  0, 
with  9  (Brazil,  China,  France,  Ghana,  Norway,  Philippines,  U.K., 
U.S.,  Venezuela)  abstentions. 

The  vote  on  the  joint  U.S.-U.K.  draft  resolution  was  8  (Brazil, 
China,  France,  Ghana,  Norway,  Philippines,  U.K.,  U.S.)  to  2  (Mo- 
rocco, U.S.S.R.) ,  with  1  (Venezuela)  abstention.  Because  of  the  nega- 
tive vote  (veto)  cast  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

Following  the  voting  and  as  suggested  in  the  Secretary-General's 
report,  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  appealed  to  the  two 
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parties  to  respect  and  observe  the  cease-fire  and  to  return  all  prisoners 
who  indicated  a  desire  to  return  home. 

The  Moroccan  Representative  in  a  concluding  statement  said  that 
the  Soviet  veto  was  absolutely  necessary  since  the  joint  draft  resolu- 
tion, without  the  Moroccan  amendments,  would  not  have  solved  the 
problems  prevailing  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  He  went  on  to  note 
that  the  General  Armistice  Agreement  was  not  being  observed  as  it 
should  be,  and  this  stemmed  from  Israel's  failure  to  submit  to  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Agreement.  Morocco  asked  that 
the  Security  Council  direct  the  Secretary- General  to  request  from 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  UXTSO,  for  the  Council's  consideration,  a 
report  on  "the  prevailing  conditions"  with  regard  to  the  observance 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  Such  a  report,  he  added,  should  be 
based  exclusively  on  facts  and  should  not  be  political  in  character. 

The  Secretary-General  stated  that,  on  the  assumption  that  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  Moroccan  request,  he  would  request  that  such 
a  report  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Council,  although  he  could 
not  promise  its  submission  in  less  than  2  months. 

The  Soviet  Representative,  in  his  concluding  statement,  contended 
the  Soviet  veto  was  necessary  "to  defend  the  interests  of  justice  and 
fairness,"  and  prevent  what  he  termed  "intolerance  of  one-sided  ac- 
tion" and  "anti-Arab  action.''  The  Western  Powers,  according  to 
the  Soviet  Representative,  had  frozen  their  positions  and  demon- 
strated no  inclination  to  budge  from  these  positions  toward  an  accept- 
able solution. 

The  U.S.  Representative  said  he  regretted  the  Soviet  veto  which 
blocked  action  supported  by  eight  members  of  the  Security  Council — 
action  aimed  not  only  at  dealing  with  the  specific  complaints  but  also 
at  strengthening  the  peacekeeping  machinery  in  the  Middle  East. 
He  stressed  that,  despite  the  Security  Council's  failure  to  act,  the 
parties  concerned  still  continued  to  have  a  solemn  responsibility  to 
cooperate  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  UXTSO  in  working  out  better 
means  for  keeping  the  peace,  and  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  will 
of  almost  all  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  that  Syria  and 
Israel  should  give  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  UXTSO  their  full  cooperation 
in  carrying  into  force  the  suggestions  he  had  put  forward. 

The  Israeli  Representative  then  expressed  regret  over  the  Soviet 
veto  but  said  Israel  regarded  its  complaint  as  having  been  morally 
vindicated  and  Syria  as  having  been  morally  condemned.  He  further 
noted  that  the  Israeli  Government  would  adhere  faithfully  to  its 
undertaking  regarding  the  cease-fire,  would  welcome  an  immediate  and 
simultaneous  return  of  all  the  detainees  mentioned  in  the  UXTSO  re- 
port, and  would  extend  its  cooperation  to  the  U.X.  representatives  in 
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order  to  keep  the  borders  peaceful  and  stable  until  a  permanent  peace 
was  attained. 

The  Syrian  Representative  said  that  Syria  had  not  been  condemned 
either  morally  or  materially  and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Soviet  veto.  He  reiterated  Syria's  readiness  to  abide 
by  and  comply  with  the  General  Armistice  Agreement  and  to  cooper- 
ate and  confer  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  UNTSO  regarding  all  meas- 
ures to  be  taken.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  Syria  trusts  Israel 
will  agree  to  meet  with  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  even  when 
that  Commission  touches  on  matters  dealing  with  the  Demilitarized 
Zone. 

Palestine  Arab  Refugees 

Activities    of    the    United    Nations    Conciliation    Commission  for 
Palestine  (PCC) 

The  17th  General  Assembly,  in  its  resolution  of  December  20,  1962, 
had  thanked  the  U.N".  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  (PCC) 
".  .  .  for  its  efforts  to  find  a  way  to  achieve  progress  on  the  Palestine 
Arab  refugee  problem  pursuant  to  Paragraph  11  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  194  (III)  .  .  .,"  and  requested  the  PCC  ".  .  .  to  continue 
its  endeavors  with  the  Member  States  directly  concerned."  (Para- 
graph 11  resolves  that  the  refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  and  that  compensation  should  be  paid  for 
the  property  of  those  choosing  not  to  return  and  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property  which,  under  principles  of  international  law  or  in  equity, 
should  be  made  good  by  the  governments  or  authorities  responsible.) 

In  its  21st  Progress  Report  to  the  United  Nations,  the  PCC  on 
November  1,  1963,  reported  that,  pursuant  to  the  PCC's  mandate,  the 
United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  PCC,  had  held  a  series  of  talks 
during  the  course  of  the  year  with  Israel,  J ordan,  Lebanon,  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  report  further 
noted  that  the  United  States  had  found  the  talks  to  be  useful,  but  that 
they  had  not  yet  been  completed.  Therefore,  the  PCC  expressed  the 
hope  the  talks  would  continue  and  proposed  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  their  completion. 

The  PCC,  during  1963,  continued  its  work  on  the  identification  and 
evaluation  of  immovable  properties  owned  by  Arab  refugees  in 
Palestine  as  of  May  15,  1948.  Its  21st  Progress  Report  indicated 
that  the  task  of  computing  the  value  of  each  owner's  holdings,  and 
the  preparation  of  an  index  of  owners'  names,  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  evaluation  of  individual  parcels  of  immovable  property, 
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was  largely  completed  and  that  statistical  summaries  would  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1963.  However,  the  report  continued,  additional 
technical  arrangements  would  be  required  to  make  easier  later  use  of 
the  information  developed  in  the  identification  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram ;  and  the  PCC's  land  expert  was  instructed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  that  end  prior  to  April  1, 1964. 

The  PCC  further  reported  that  the  processing  of  applications  for 
the  release  of  bank  accounts  of  refugees  and  absentee  owners  had  con- 
tinued during  1963,  but  that  full  current  figures  on  that  operation  and 
on  the  transfer  of  safe  deposit  and  safe  custody  items  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  the  report  was  prepared. 

Eighteenth  General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  18th  General  Assembly's  Special  Political  Committee  began 
consideration  of  the  Palestine  Arab  refugee  question,  listed  on  the 
Assembly's  agenda  as  "Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  the 
United  Nations  Eelief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East"  (UNRWA),  on  November  4,  1963,  when  Dr.  John  H. 
Davis,  Commissioner  General  of  UNRWA,  introduced  the  Agency's 
report  for  the  period  July  1,  1962,  to  June  30,  1963.  The  report  re- 
viewed the  main  features  of  the  refugee  problem,  as  they  appeared  to 
the  Commissioner  General,  summarized  the  Agency's  activities  for 
that  period,  and  presented  the  Agency's  budget  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1, 1963.  In  introducing  the  report,  Dr.  Davis  noted  that  he  was 
leaving  his  post  as  Commissioner  General  effective  December  31, 1963. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Special  Political  Committee,  the  Com- 
missioner General  stressed  the  difficulties  the  Agency  faced  in  finding 
necessary  funds  for  expanding  educational  and  vocational  training 
services  while  also  maintaining  minimum  essential  relief  services. 

During  the  ensuing  debate,  representatives  of  more  than  50  member 
states  spoke.  As  in  previous  years,  the  Israeli  Representative  and 
representatives  of  several  other  member  states  urged  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  toward  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem,  while  representatives  of  the  Arab  states  and  others 
argued  that  no  government  could  negotiate  the  rights  of  the  refugees 
who  must  be  given  the  choice  of  repatriation  or  compensation  for  their 
properties  within  Israel  in  accordance  with  past  General  Assembly 
resolutions. 

On  November  8  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Mercer  Cook, 
after  urging  moderation  in  the  current  debate  and  outlining  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  PCC  and  the  U.S.  role  in  the  "quiet  talks"  with  the 
governments  concerned,  called  attention  to  the  progress  made  during 
the  past  3  years  in  expanding  and  improving  educational  facilities  for 
refugee  youth.    He  said : 
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We  regard  this  progress  in  educational  and  vocational  training  as  of  very 
great  importance  and  we  approve  UNRWA's  future  objectives  in  this  field  insofar 
as  they  are  attainable.  We  also  note  with  satisfaction  the  many  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  refugee  health  and  welfare  services.  We  are 
gratified  at  the  Agency's  report  of  a  $900,000  reduction  in  relief  costs  in  1962. 

Noting  the  report's  statement  that  "...  UNRWA  is  aware  of  the 
pressure  for  overall  economies  which  exist  within  the  contributing 
countries  and  will  strive  to  increase  the  proportion  of  available  funds 
devoted  to  educational  purposes  by  the  elimination,  if  necessary 
through  the  introduction  of  new  policies  and  methods,  of  any  relief 
provided  to  those  not  genuinely  in  need  of  it  .  .  .,"  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative said : 

The  United  States,  as  the  major  contributor  to  UNRWA,  will  look  forward 
with  interest  to  such  plans  as  UNRWA  may  be  able  to  develop  to  attain  this 
objective.  Tbis  willingness  to  face  soberly  the  realities  of  tbe  situation,  and  to 
assume,  in  view  of  the  difficulties,  its  responsibilities,  is  the  mark  of  the  conscien- 
tious and  competent  leadership  which  UNRWA  enjoys. 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Davis'  resignation,  the  U.S.  Representative  said  his 
contribution  to  the  education  of  refugee  youth  is  a  ".  .  .  permanent 
monument  to  Dr.  Davis'  sympathy  for  the  refugees'  plight  and  his 
understanding  of  how  UNRWA  can  move  best  to  meet  .their  needs." 

He  further  stated  "...  the  United  States  will  continue,  within 
available  means,  a  high  level  of  financial  support  for  the  Agency  .  .  ." 
while  noting  that  ".  .  .  an  even  greater  measure  of  international 
generosity  than  that  extended  in  the  past  is  obviously  desirable."  He 
concluded  by  stating  that  the  United  Nations  ".  .  .  must  not  despair 
in  finding  a  solution  to  this  problem  .  .  .,"  and  called  upon  all  the 
member  states  to  rededicate  themselves  ".  .  .  to  an  effort  not  only  to 
assist  the  refugees  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability  but  to  do  all  within 
our  power  to  promote  the  finding  of  an  honorable  and  just  solution 
to  this  problem." 

On  November  12  the  United  States  introduced  a  draft  resolution 
and  Afghanistan  introduced  a  draft  resolution  jointly  sponsored  with 
Indonesia  and  Pakistan. 

The  U.S.  draft,  in  its  principal  operative  paragraph,  renewed  the 
General  Assembly's  request  to  the  PCC,  ".  .  .  contained  in  operative 
paragraph  2  of  resolution  1856  (XVII)  which  expressed  its  thanks 
to  the  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  for  its 
efforts  to  find  a  way  to  achieve  progress  on  the  Palestine  Arab  refugee 
problem  pursuant  to  paragraph  11  of  resolution  194  (III),  and  re- 
quested the  Commission  to  continue  its  endeavors  with  the  parties 
concerned." 

The  draft  resolution  offered  by  Afghanistan,  Indonesia,  and  Paki- 
stan, although  otherwise  similar  to  the  U.S.  draft  resolution,  in  its 
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operative  paragraphs  2  and  3  urged  the  PCC  ".  .  .  to  make  serious 
efforts  to  secure  the  implementation  of  paragraph  11  of  General  As- 
sembly resolution  194  (III)  .  .  .,"  and  directed  the  PCC  ".  .  .  to  make 
further  efforts  regarding  measures  for  the  protection  of  property, 
property  rights,  and  interests  of  the  refugees." 

A  third  draft  resolution  was  submitted  on  November  18  by  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Costa  Rica,  Dahomey, 
Denmark,  the  Dominican  Eepublic,  El  Salvador,  Gabon,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Iceland,  Ivory  Coast,  Luxembourg,  Malagasy  Republic,  the 
Netherlands,  Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Togo.  These  cosponsors 
were  subsequently  joined  by  Liberia.  The  draft  resolution  appealed 
to  the  governments  concerned  to  undertake  direct  negotiations,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  PCC  if  they  so  desired,  toward  an  agreed  solution  on 
the  refugee  question. 

Subsequently,  on  November  20,  the  United  States  submitted  an 
amended  draft  resolution  in  which  principal  operative  paragraph  4 
was  revised  to  call  on  the  PCC  to  continue  its  efforts  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  paragraph  11  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  194  (III) . 

The  same  day  the  Special  Political  Committee  agreed  to  give  priority 
to  the  U.S.  draft  resolution  and  proceeded  to  vote  on  it.  At  the  request 
of  Iraq,  the  Committee  first  voted  on  the  operative  paragraph  4.  The 
vote  was  To  (U.S.)  to  1  (Israel) ,  with  20  abstentions.  The  U.S.  draft 
resolution  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole  by  a  vote  of  85  (U.S.)  to  1 
(Israel) ,  with  12  abstentions. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  by  the  Italian  Representative,  the 
sponsors  of  the  other  two  draft  resolutions  did  not  press  their  resolu- 
tions to  a  vote. 

In  plenary  session  on  December  3, 1963,  the  General  Assembly  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  revised  U.S.  resolution.  The  vote 
was  81  (U.S.)  to  1  (Israel),  with  14  abstentions. 

Financial  Pledges  for  1964  UNRWA  Program 

At  a  meeting  on  December  9, 1963,  of  representatives  of  governments 
contributing  to  UNRWA,  30  governments  pledged  a  total  equivalent 
of  $32.5  million  for  the  support  of  UNRWA  during  1964.  Other  gov- 
ernments informed  UNRWA  they  were  not  able  at  that  time  to  make 
pledges  but  expected  to  do  so  at  a  later  date.  If  these  pledges  corre- 
spond with  their  past  pledges,  total  governmental  contributions  to 
UNRWA  for  1964  will  be  about  $33  million. 

The  United  States  pledged  $24,700,000,  subject  to  appropriation  by 
Congress,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  As  in  the  past, 
part  of  the  U.S.  contribution  would  be  in  foodstuffs  for  the  Agency's 
relief  program. 
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The  U.S.  Representative,  Congresswoman  Edna  F.  Kelly,  noted 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  would  be  made  available  to  the  extent  it 
does  not  exceed  TO  percent  of  total  governmental  contributions,  and 
with  the  stipulation  that  5  percent  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
Agency's  relief  budget  be  shifted  to  the  education  budget  in  calendar 
year  1964. 

The  Commissioner  General  of  TJNRWA,  in  the  course  of  the  pledg- 
ing conference,  summarized  the  financial  difficulties  UXETTA  is  en- 
countering. He  pointed  out  that,  while  regular  contributions  of  gov- 
ernments had  stabilized  over  the  past  4  years  at  about  $34.5  million 
and  nongovernmental  contributions  were  expected  to  fall  off,  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  costs  were  increasing.  Given  these 
and  other  factors,  and  in  spite  of  savings  in  the  relief  budget,  the 
Agency  would  end  1963  with  an  estimated  overall  deficit  of  $1  million 
which  would  increase  if  governmental  contributions  remained  at 
their  present  level  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Agency's  services  were 
not  reduced.  He  stated  that,  on  the  relief  side  of  the  Agency's  activi- 
ties, the  only  real  opportunity  for  doing  this  would  be  through  exten- 
sive rectification  of  the  refugee  ration  rolls  which  should  be  done 
before  resorting  to  cutting  back  educational  services  to  the  refugees. 

The  U.S.  Representative  stressed  that  responsibility  for  the  relief 
and  training  of  Palestine  refugees  should  have  a  much  broader  base 
than  is  presently  the  case : 

.  .  .  we  would  like  to  see  greater  participation  in  the  financing  of  these  opera- 
tions by  the  membership  of  this  Organization  including,  if  possible,  non-govern- 
mental entities.  The  United  States  Government  intends  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  progress  made  during  the  coming  year  in  achieving  these  objectives,  and 
to  take  it  into  consideration  at  the  next  year's  pledging  conference. 

Referring  to  the  increased  emphasis  given  by  UXRWA  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  vocational  training  facilities,  she  expressed  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  United  States  for  that  effort  as  well  as  concern 
with  regard  to  the  deficit  in  the  educational  and  vocational  training 
budget  which  the  Agency  anticipated.  She  suggested  that  this  deficit 
and  increasing  education  costs  could  be  met,  at  least  in  part,  by  trans- 
ferring savings  from  the  relief  program.  These  savings  could  be 
increased  by  removing  ineligible  persons  from  the  ration  rolls.  She 
expressed  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  General's  statement  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  refugees  themselves. 

Appointment  of  New  Commissioner  General  of  UNRWA 

Secretary-General  U  Thant  announced  on  November  15,  1963,  the 
appointment  of  Laurence  Michelmore  as  Commissioner  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
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in  the  Near  East  (UNKWA) .  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Michelmore, 
a  U.S.  citizen  and  former  Deputy  Director  of  Personnel  in  the  Office 
of  the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  will  become  effective  J anuary  1,  1964. 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF) 

During  1963  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  con- 
tinued to  play  an  important  role  in  maintaining  the  peace  and  stability 
which  generally  prevailed  along  the  Egypt-Israel  Armistice  Demar- 
cation Line  (ADL)  and  the  International  Frontier  (IF).  During 
most  of  1963  the  Force  consisted  of  about  5,100  officers  and  men,  ap- 
proximately the  same  level  as  prevailed  in  1962,  but  more  than  the 
level  anticipated  for  1964  when  the  Force  may  be  slightly  reduced. 

The  Secretary-General,  in  his  September  12, 1963,  report  on  UNEF 
to  the  18th  General  Assembly  stated : 

The  total  numbers  of  violations  of  the  ADL  and  of  the  IF  and  of  cases  of 
infiltration  were  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  year  1961-62.  These  viola- 
tions, except  for  the  very  few  cases  which  involved  planned  attempts  on  the  part 
of  individuals  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  other  side,  were  of  a  quite  minor  na- 
ture, such  as  incursions  of  10  to  50  metres  until  the  parties  were  warned  off  by 
UNEF  patrols.  Air  violations  continue  to  cause  concern.  There  was  one  incident 
of  air  combat  in  July  1963  between  United  Arab  Republic  and  Israel  aircraft  near 
the  IF.  However,  as  in  previous  years,  the  greater  number  of  air  space  viola- 
tions occurred  in  the  northeast  area  of  the  Gaza  Strip. 

The  feeling  of  security  of  the  local  population  resulting  from  the  continuing 
peaceful  conditions  and  general  stability  in  the  Gaza  Strip  has  been  further 
expressed  in  the  increase  in  agricultural  development  of  land  and  commercial 
activity. 

The  Secretary-General  further  noted  that  the  basic  organization, 
location,  operations,  and  functions  of  the  Force,  as  well  as  the  partici- 
pating countries  (Brazil,  Canada,  Denmark,  India,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Yugoslavia),  remained  much  the  same  in  1963  as  in  1962;  although  in 
June  and  July  of  1963,  UNEF  was  called  upon  to  provide,  at  short 
notice,  administrative  support,  personnel,  material,  and  aircraft  for 
the  United  Nations  Yemen  Observation  Mission  (UNYOM). 

In  pursuance  of  a  request  made  by  the  General  Assembly's  Budget- 
ary and  Administrative  (Fifth)  Committee  on  October  16,  1963,  the 
Secretary-General  designated  an  informal  Secretariat  Study  Group 
to  look  into  possible  ways  of  redefining  and  limiting  the  functions  of 
UNEF  with  a  view  to  reducing  its  size  and  cost  without  unduly  in- 
creasing the  risk  of  a  resumption  of  warfare  in  the  area.  As  a  result 
of  that  study,  the  Secreatry-General  reported  on  December  2,  1963, 
that  UNEF  remained  clearly  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  area  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  workable  method, 
within  the  mandate  given  to  UNEF,  of  reducing  the  area  of  oper- 
ations or  of  limiting  the  functions  of  UNEF  as  such.    Therefore,  any 
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modification  of  UNEF  to  bring  about  reduced  costs  would  have  to  be 
in  its  operation  and  composition. 

To  that  end,  the  Secretary-General  suggested  a  series  of  modifica- 
tions of  UNEF.  The  most  important  of  these  involved  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  static  posts  along  the  ADL,  which  would,  in  turn, 
permit  an  overall  reduction  of  about  500  men  from  the  Force  and 
standardization  of  the  tours  of  duty  of  the  national  contingents  at  9 
months.  The  Secretary-General  pointed  out  that  any  changes  in 
UNEF  involving  the  national  contingents  would  require  the  approval 
of  the  governments  concerned. 

In  a  meeting  subsequent  to  the  Secretary-General's  report,  the  Fifth 
Committee  took  the  proposed  modifications  of  UNEF  into  consider- 
ation in  appropriating  $17,500,000  for  the  operations  of  UNEF  in 
1964,  as  against  the  original  1964  budget  estimate  of  $18,954,300. 

South  Africa — Apartheid 

South  Africa's  declared  policies  of  racial  discrimination  (apart- 
heid) were  under  consideration  either  in  the  plenary  General  Assem- 
bly, in  an  Assembly  committee  or  in  the  Security  Council  during  most 
of  1963.  In  the  spring,  the  Assembly's  Special  Committee  on  the 
Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  South 
Africa  (also  known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid)  prepared 
a  series  of  reports  on  that  country's  racial  policies.  The  Security 
Council  met  in  July  and  again  in  November  to  consider  these  same 
policies.  During  the  18th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
fall,  its  Special  Political  Committee  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject. 

First  Security  Council  Meeting  on  Apartheid:  July  31-August  7,  1963 

Thirty-two  African  heads  of  state,  in  a  letter  dated  July  11  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  asked  the  Security  Council  "to 
consider  the  explosive  situation  existing  in  the  Eepublic  of  South 
Africa,  which  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security."  This  letter  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Summit  Conference 
of  Independent  African  States  held  at  Addis  Ababa  in  May  1963 
which  had  adopted  a  strong  resolution  on  South  Africa  and  had  de- 
cided to  send  a  delegation  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  present  the  African 
case  to  the  Security  Council.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Liberia,  Si- 
erra Leone,  and  Tunisia,  and  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Malagasy 
Eepublic  were  subsequently  designated  to  represent  the  African  states. 
Earlier,  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  had  received  a  letter 
dated  May  6  from  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apart- 
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held  who  wrote  that  the  Committee  "considers  it  highly  desirable" 
that  the  Security  Council  should  take  the  measures  called  for  by 
the  "grave  situation"  in  South  Africa.  Members  of  the  Apartheid 
Committee  are  Algeria,  Costa  Eica,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Haiti,  Hungary, 
Malaya,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  the  Philippines,  and  Somalia. 

The  Secretary-General  cabled  South  Africa  on  July  23  inviting  it 
to  participate  without  vote  in  the  Security  Council  deliberations. 
South  Africa's  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  replied  to  the 
Council  President  on  July  31  that  South  Africa  had  decided  not  to 
participate  "in  the  discussion  by  the  Council  of  matters  relating  to 
South  African  policy  which  fall  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  Member  State."  The  South  African  letter  went  on  to  charge 
that  it  was  the  African  states  themselves  which  had  threatened  peace 
and  order  in  South  Africa  and  which  had  initiated  preparations  for 
the  use  of  force  against  South  Africa. 

The  Council  debate  began  on  July  31  and  ended  on  August  7.  The 
African  states  rested  their  case  on  the  premises  that  the  apartheid 
policy  of  South  Africa  could  no  longer  be  considered  solely  a  domestic 
matter  and  that  this  racial  policy,  coupled  with  a  South  African  arms 
buildup,  threatened  the  peace  of  southern  Africa  and  required  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  action  by  the  Security  Council.  They  called 
for  strong  measures  against  South  Africa,  laying  particular  stress  on 
an  arms  embargo  against  that  country,  and  noted  the  special  respon- 
sibilities which,  they  argued,  rested  on  South  Africa's  major  trading 
partners  for  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  South  Africa. 

The  Kepresentative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Ambassador  Fedorenko, 
on  August  6  charged  that  South  Africa's  racial  policies  were  sup- 
ported by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  countries 
because  of  the  profits  earned  by  their  monopolies.  He  asked  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  condemn  the  activities  of  the  NATO  countries,  to 
take  steps  to  implement  the  sanctions  recommended  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  a  resolution  adopted  in  November  1962,  and  to  consider 
the  question  of  taking  measures  against  South  Africa  under  article 
6  of  the  U.N.  Charter  which  provides  for  the  expulsion  of  member 
states. 

On  August  2  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, set  forth  the  following  principles  as  the  basis  of  U.S.  policy :  (1) 
the  belief  of  the  United  States  in  the  self-evident  truths  about  human 
equality  enshrined  in  the  U.N.  Charter;  (2)  U.S.  recognition  that 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  pledged  themselves  to  pro- 
mote observance  of  human  rights  without  distinction  as  to  race;  and 
(3)  the  U.S.  belief  that  South  African  apartheid  policies  are  a  proper 
and  legitimate  concern  of  the  United  Nations  since  they  are  the  official 
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policies  of  a  member  state  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  member's 
obligations  under  the  Charter  to  promote  the  observance  of  human 
rights.  The  U.S.  Representative  reviewed  the  measures  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  persuade  the  South  African  Government  to 
change  its  policy :  the  United  States  had  made  official  representations 
both  publicly  and  privately.  It  had  utilized  its  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular establishments  to  demonstrate  by  word  and  deed  U.S.  official 
disapproval  of  apartheid.  On  October  9,  1962,  it  had  announced  in 
the  Special  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  that  it  had 
adopted  and  was  enforcing  a  policy  forbidding  the  sale  to  the  South 
African  Government  of  arms  and  military  equipment,  whether  from 
government  or  commercial  sources,  which  could  be  used  to  enforce 
apartheid. 

The  U.S.  Representative  then  announced  that  he  was  authorized 
to  inform  the  Security  Council  of  another  important  step  which  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  take : 

We  expect  to  bring  to  an  end  the  sale  of  all  military  equipment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year  in  order  further  to  con- 
tribute to  a  peaceful  solution  and  to  avoid  any  steps  which  might  at  this  point 
directly  contribute  to  international  friction  in  the  area.  There  are  existing 
contracts  which  provide  for  limited  quantities  of  strategic  equipment  for  defense 
against  external  threats,  such  as  air-to-air  missiles,  and  torpedoes  for  sub- 
marines.   We  must  honor  these  contracts. 

The  Council  should  be  aware  that  in  announcing  this  policy  the  United  States, 
as  a  nation  with  many  responsibilities  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  naturally 
reserves  the  right  in  the  future  to  interpret  this  policy  in  the  light  of  require- 
ments for  assuring  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  If 
the  interests  of  the  world  community  require  the  provision  of  equipment  for  use 
in  the  common  defense  effort,  we  would  naturally  feel  able  to  do  so  without 
violating  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  this  resolve. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  taking  this  further  step  to  indicate  the  deep  con- 
cern which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  at  the  failure  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  to  abandon  its  policy  of  apartheid. 

The  U.S.  Representative  argued  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
apply  sanctions  against  South  Africa  under  chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter  at  this  time.  The  extreme  measures  provided  in  that  chapter 
were  not  intended  for  situations  such  as  that  currently  existing  in 
South  Africa,  since  there  was  not  a  clear  and  present  threat  to  peace 
or  an  actual  situation  involving  international  violence  as  required 
before  sanctions  may  be  applied  in  accordance  with  chapter  VII.  He 
said  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  attempt  to  impose  sanctions  under  these 
circumstances  because  the  measures  would  probably  not  bring  about 
the  desired  results — abandonment  of  apartheid.  He  thought  sanc- 
tions would  only  harden  the  situation  and  was  concerned  that,  if  com- 
pliance with  such  measures  were  not  widespread  and  sincere,  respect 
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for  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  might  be  diminished  and 
doubts  created  about  the  efficacy  of  the  sanction  process. 

Three-Power  Draft  Resolution 

A  draft  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  Security  Council  on 
August  6  by  Ghana,  Morocco,  and  the  Philippines.  The  draft  reso- 
lution recalled  the  earlier  Security  Council  resolution  on  this  subject 
which  had  been  adopted  on  April  1,  1960.  Noting  with  concern  the 
recent  arms  buildup  by  South  Africa,  the  draft  resolution  regretted 
that  some  states  were  indirectly  providing  encouragement  in  various 
ways  to  South  Africa  to  perpetuate  its  apartheid  policy  and  regretted 
further  the  failure  of  that  Government  to  accept  the  Security  Council 
invitation  to  attend  its  sessions.  It  stated  that  the  members  were 
convinced  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  was  "seriously  disturbing 
international  peace  and  security"  and  strongly  deprecated  the  policies 
of  South  Africa  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  in  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  contrary  to  its  obligations  as  a  member  state.  (Before  the  draft 
resolution  was  submitted,  the  African  states  had  circulated  a  version 
which  charged  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  "is  seriously  en- 
dangering international  peace  and  security" — the  language  of  chapter 
VII  of  the  Charter.  The  United  States,  however,  persuaded  the 
drafters  to  adopt  language  not  calculated  to  invoke  sanctions  under 
chapter  VII.)  The  draft  resolution  called  upon  the  South  African 
Government  to  abandon  its  policies  of  apartheid  and  "to  liberate  all 
persons  imprisoned,  interned  or  subjected  to  other  restrictions  for 
having  opposed  the  policy  of  apartheid"  It  called  on  all  states  to 
boycott  all  South  African  goods  and  "to  refrain  from  exporting  to 
South  Africa  strategic  materials  of  direct  military  value."  It  further 
solemnly  called  upon  all  states  "to  cease  forthwith  the  sale  and  ship- 
ment of  arms,  ammunition  of  all  types  and  military  vehicles  to  South 
Africa."  Finally,  the  draft  resolution  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  keep  the  situation  under  observation  and  to  report  to  the 
Security  Council  by  October  30, 1963. 

The  U.S.  Eepresentative,  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  on  August 
7  asked  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution 
calling  for  a  boycott  on  South  African  goods  and  requesting  states 
not  to  export  strategic  materials  of  direct  military  value  to  South 
Africa.  The  paragraph  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  7  votes;  the 
vote  was  5  (Ghana,  Morocco,  Philippines,  U.S.S.E.,  Venezuela)  to  0, 
with  6  (Brazil,  China,  France,  Norway,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions.  The 
vote  on  the  amended  resolution  as  a  whole  was  9  to  0,  with  2  (France, 
U.K.)  abstentions. 
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In  explaining  his  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative  said  that  the  United 
States  was  able  to  support  the  resolution  "because  it  reflects  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  toward  the  racial  policies  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa."  He  noted  that  "the  United  States  is  most  gratified 
that  the  sponsors  have  seen  fit  to  change  their  original  formulation 
from  'is  seriously  endangering  international  peace  and  security'  to  'is 
seriously  disturbing  international  peace  and  security.'  In  making 
this  change,  they  clearly  recognize  that  a  number  of  Council  members 
are  not  prepared  to  agree  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  is  one 
which  now  calls  for  the  kind  of  action  appropriate  in  cases  of  threats 
to  the  peace  or  breaches  of  the  peace  under  chapter  VII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "there  are  in  this  troubled  world  many  dis- 
turbances to  international  peace  and  security.  But  even  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  where  there  is  now  sporadic  fighting  on  international 
frontiers,  this  Organization  has  wisely  been  cautious  about  invoking 
the  powers  of  the  Security  Council  under  Chapter  VII."  He  added, 
"The  change  hi  wording  to  which  I  have  referred  has  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  determining  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  for  this  resolution ;  in  fact  it  was  a  decisive  factor."  In  further 
comment,  the  U.S.  Representative  noted  that  the  arms  embargo  was 
not  mandatory  but  was  a  recommendation  by  the  Council. 

Second  Security  Council  Meeting  on  Apartheid:  November  27-December 
4, 1963 

In  a  letter  dated  October  23, 1963,  the  representatives  of  32  African 
states  (the  same  states  which  had  asked  for  the  July  Security  Council 
meeting — see  page  117)  requested  the  President  of  the  Security  Council 
to  call  a  meeting  to  consider  the  Secretary-General's  report  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  August  7,  1963. 
(The  report  had  been  published  on  October  11. )  The  letter  contended 
that  a  meeting  was  necessary  because  of  South  Africa's  noncompliance 
with  the  earlier  resolution,  because  of  the  further  deterioration  of  the 
situation  in  that  country,  and  for  the  purpose  of  considering  addi- 
tional measures  to  insure  South  Africa's  compliance  with  the  previous 
resolution  and  with  its  obligations  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Subsequently,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Liberia,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Tunisia,  and  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Special  Representative  of  India 
asked  to  take  part  in  the  debate. 

The  UJST.  Secretary-General  had  written  to  the  South  African  For- 
eign Minister  on  August  19  asking  what  steps  South  Africa  planned 
to  take  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  August  7  Security  Council 
resolution.  In  his  reply  dated  October  11,  the  Foreign  Minister 
pointed  out  that  "the  South  African  Government  has  never  recognized 
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the  right  of  the  United  Nations  to  discuss  or  consider  a  matter  which 
falls  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Member  State."  The  Foreign 
Minister  added,  'Tf  .  .  .  there  is  any  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security  it  is  very  clear  that  the  threat  comes  from  the  African  States." 

In  the  Security  Council  debate,  which  began  November  27  and  ended 
December  %  the  African  states  rejected  the  South  African  arguments. 
The  trial  of  a  number  of  Africans  for  alleged  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  South  African  Government  was  cited  as  a  new  development  in 
the  application  by  South  Africa  of  its  apartheid  policies.  Foreign 
Minister  Grimes  of  Liberia,  for  example,  in  his  speech  on  November  27 
noted  that  although  the  indictment  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  South 
African  courts,  the  prisoners  had  been  kept  incarcerated  and  the  trial 
had  been  resumed  despite  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  had,  in 
the  meantime  on  October  9.  called  on  South  Africa  to  abandon  the 
trial  and  to  release  the  prisoners.  (See  page  126  for  a  discussion  of 
this  resolution. )  Since  there  were  no  internal  means  of  bringing  about 
change  in  South  Africa,  the  Liberian  Foreign  Minister  continued,  a 
clash  was  inevitable  and  it  would  be  violent  and  racial.  "Herein  lies 
the  clear  threat  to  international  peace  and  security,"  he  said.  "A  race 
war  in  South  Africa  cannot  but  have  the  effect  of  involvmg  the  rest 
of  the  continent  and  since  ideologies  are  already  committed  on  this 
matter  it  will  surely  involve  the  rest  of  the  world. "  Other  speakers 
noted  that  since  the  last  Security  Council  session,  South  Africa  had 
established  in  the  Transkei  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  non white 
"states."  They  viewed  this  as  an  ominous  further  development  of 
South  Africa's  apartheid  policies. 

The  African  states  charged  that  South  Africa  had  made  no  effort 
to  comply  with  the  Security  Counci]  resolution  of  August  7  and  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  imposition  of  stronger  measures,  including 
suspension  from  U.N.  membership. 

Norwegian  Draft  Resolution 

The  Norwegian  Representative,  Ambassador  Nielsen,  introduced  a 
draft  resolution  on  December  3  following  consultation  with  Security 
Council  members,  the  four  African  Foreign  Ministers,  and  the  Special 
Representative  of  India.  The  draft  resolution  recalled  previous  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Security  Council  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
apartheid,  particularly  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  August  7, 
1963.  It  also  considered  the  Secretary-General's  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  resolution  and  deplored  the  refusal  of  South  Africa 
to  comply  with  the  resolution  and  to  accept  the  repeated  recommen- 
dations of  other  TJ.~N.  organs.  It  noted  with  appreciation  the  replies 
that  had  been  received  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the  arms 
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embargo  recommended  by  the  August  7  resolution  and  hoped  that  all 
member  states  would  as  soon  as  possible  inform  the  Secretary-General 
of  their  willingness  to  comply  with  the  resolution.  It  noted  the  re- 
ports of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  and  also  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  received  by  the  General  Assembly  resolution  calling  for 
the  release  of  prisoners  confined  because  of  their  opposition  to 
apartheid.  The  draft  resolution  took  into  account  the  serious  con- 
cern of  member  states  over  apartheid  as  it  had  been  expressed  in  the 
general  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  as  well  as  in  the  discussions 
of  the  General  Assembly's  Special  Political  Committee.  The  draft 
resolution,  stating  that  the  Council  was  strengthened  in  its  conviction 
that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  was  seriously  disturbing  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  strongly  deprecated  the  policies  of  the 
South  African  Government  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  with  its  obligations  as  a  member  state. 

The  draft  resolution  appealed  to  all  member  states  to  comply  with 
the  August  7  resolution,  urgently  requested  South  Africa  to  cease  the 
imposition  of  discriminatory  and  repressive  measures,  condemned  the 
South  African  Government's  noncompliance  with  previous  General 
Assembly  and  Security  Council  resolutions,  and  again  called  upon  it 
to  liberate  all  persons  imprisoned,  interned,  or  subjected  to  other  re- 
strictions for  opposing  the  policy  of  apartheid.  It  solemnly  called 
upon  all  states  to  cease  the  sale  and  shipment  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  the  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  arms  and  ammunition 
in  South  Africa.  It  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  establish  a 
small  group  of  experts  to  examine  methods  of  resolving  the  situation 
in  South  Africa  and  to  consider  the  part  the  United  Nations  could 
play  in  achieving  this  end.  The  Secretary-General  was  requested  to 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  by  June  1, 1964,  on  the  implementation 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Norwegian  Representative  said  that  the  reference  to  equipment 
and  materials  for  the  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  arms  and  am- 
munition in  South  Africa  was  not  meant  to  include  spare  parts  of  a 
dual  capacity  or  spare  parts  that  could  be  used  for  civilian  as  well  as 
military  purposes.  He  noted  that  the  portions  of  the  draft  resolution 
concerning  the  study  group  had  been  worked  out  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary-General  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  intervention  into 
the  domestic  affairs  of  South  Africa. 

The  Ghanaian  Representative  asked  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  para- 
graph establishing  the  special  study  group.  He  noted  that  the  subject 
had  been  studied  sufficiently,  that  the  proposed  group  would  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid,  and  that  it 
might  be  used  further  to  delay  Security  Council  action  against  South 
Africa.    The  Soviet  Representative  joined  Ghana  in  requesting  a 
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separate  vote  on  the  study  group.  The  U.K.  Representative  requested 

a  separate  vote  on  the  first  operative  paragraph  urging  compliance 
with  the  arms  embargo  recommended  in  the  August  7  resolution,  be- 
cause the  United  Kingdom  had  abstained  on  that  resolution.  A 
number  of  African  speakers  noted  appreciatively  that  it  was  the  first 
time  that  a  non- African  or  a  non-Asian  had  taken  the  initiative  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  concerning  South  African  racial  policy. 

Speaking  on  December  4  the  U.S.  Representative.  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  outlined  the  U.S.  approach  to  the  impasse  in 
South  Africa.  An  enduring  solution  must  be  brought  about  princi- 
pally by  the  South  Africans  themselves — white  and  black.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  bring  about  a  solution  by  peaceful  means.  The 
aim  of  U.X.  efforts  should  be  to  create  external  conditions  most  con- 
ducive to  bringing  about  change.  These  conditions  must  be  created 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  and  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  effects  of  any  action  on  the  situation  in  South  Africa. 

Referring  to  the  paragraph  in  the  Norwegian  draft  resolution  re- 
garding equipment  and  materials  for  manufacturing  and  maintaining 
arms  and  ammunition  hi  South  Africa,  the  U.S.  Representative  said 
the  United  States  would  support  this  paragraph  for: 

We  believe  that  this  is  implicit  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Council  in  August, 
and  we  hope  that  this  step  to  eliminate  a  factor  which  might  contribute  directly 
to  international  friction  in  the  area  will  help  create  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
which  must  exist  if  there  is  to  be  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  stubborn  situation. 
We  will  carry  it  out  within  the  same  terms  and  conditions  of  our  arms  policy  as 
we  stated  in  connection  with  the  resolution  of  August  7  .  .  .  . 

Later  he  added : 

The  United  States  will  carry  out  the  policy  on  restricting  arms  and  equipment 
to  South  Africa  contained  in  this  resolution  as  a  corollary  of  the  policy  which 
we  announced  in  August,  and  would  do  so  even  in  the  absence  of  such  a  reso- 
lution. We  will  act  under  this  paragraph  of  the  resolution  and  in  accordance 
with  our  own  law  on  the  basis  of  materials  and  equipment  whose  primary  uses 
are  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  arms  or  ammunition. 

We  do  not  regard  multi-purpose  items,  such  as  petroleum  products  or  raw 
materials,  as  being  within  the  scope  of  this  policy. 

The  U.S.  Representative  said  the  United  States  would  also  support 
the  paragraph  establishing  a  special  study  group  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding a  more  systematic  approach  to  the  search  for  a  realistic  solution 
of  the  apartheid  problem. 

He  noted  that  the  United  States  did  not  consider  that  the  present 
situation  in  South  Africa  came  within  the  provisions  of  chapter  YII 
of  the  Charter  which  concerns  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  acts  of  aggression.    He  pointed  out  that  "the  transforma- 
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tion  of  the  resolution  of  August  7  from  Chapter  VII  to  Chapter  VI 
language  [chapter  VI  deals  with  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes]  was 
the  'decisive'  step,  as  we  said  at  the  time,  that  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  support  the  resolution.  We  support  the  pending 
resolution  for  the  same  reasons." 

The  U.S.  Representative  urged  all  states  to  use  their  influence  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  South  Africa's  policy.  He  said  the  United 
States  was  determined  that  its  Embassy  in  South  Africa  would  repre- 
sent its  national  principles  of  racial  equality.  He  said  also  that  the 
United  States  hoped  to  increase  the  aid  it  was  currently  furnishing  to 
South  Africans  seeking  secondary  and  higher  education. 

The  Representative  of  Ghana  said  he  would  not  press  his  request 
for  a  separate  vote  on  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  study  group  in 
the  interest  of  obtaining  unanimous  support  for  the  resolution  and  in 
deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  Nordic  countries,  if  the  United  Kingdom 
would  not  press  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  paragraph  referring  to  the 
earlier  Security  Council  resolution.  The  Norwegian  Representative 
appealed  to  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  not  to 
press  for  separate  votes  and  both  representatives  acceded  to  his  request. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  on  December  4. 

Eighteenth  General  Assembly  Consideration  of  South  Africa 

On  September  18  the  General  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
approved  inclusion  in  the  provisional  agenda  for  the  18th  General 
Assembly  of  an  item  entitled  "The  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa:  Reports  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and  Replies  by  Member  States  under  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  1761  (XVII)."  The  item  was  assigned 
to  the  Assembly's  Special  Political  Committee.  Inclusion  of  the  item 
had  been  approved  by  the  General  Committee  over  the  objections  of 
South  Africa  which  claimed  that  the  item  constituted  an  intervention 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  South  Africa. 

When  the  provisional  agenda  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  September  20,  the  Representative  of  South  Africa  attempted  to 
protest  the  inclusion  of  the  apartheid  item.  He  was  interrupted  on  a 
point  of  order  by  the  Representative  of  Algeria  who  asked  for  a 
20-minute  suspension  of  debate  under  the  rules  of  procedure.  The 
request  was  granted  after  a  rollcall  vote  of  68  to  IT  (U.S.),  with  22 
abstentions.  Following  resumption  of  debate,  the  South  African 
Representative  spoke  against  inscription  of  the  item  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  South  Africa's  sovereignty.  The  Representative  of  Algeria 
explained  that  his  request  for  suspension  of  debate  was  a  symbolic 
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protest  by  the  Afro-Asian  states  against  the  presence  of  South  Africa. 
When  the  Representative  of  South  Africa  rose  to  exercise  his  right 
of  reply,  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  suggested  that  he 
do  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  At  that  time,  the  South 
African  Representative  deplored  what  he  termed  the  ominous  prece- 
dent established  by  the  Algerian  action. 

On  October  1  the  Special  Political  Committee  placed  the  apartheid 
item  first  on  its  agenda  and  considered  the  question  at  17  sessions  be- 
tween October  8  and  30.  It  suspended  its  meetings  on  October  30 
during  the  period  the  Security  Council  considered  apartheid  and 
resumed  them  on  December  9  and  10. 

Resolution  on  South  African  Prisoners 

On  October  8  Oliver  Tambo,  Deputy  President  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress,  speaking  as  a  petitioner  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Special  Political  Committee,  informed  the  Committee  of  trials 
then  being  conducted  in  South  Africa  of  persons  who  had  opposed  the 
apartheid  policies  of  the  South  African  Government.  He  pleaded  for 
assistance  for  the  prisoners.  On  October  10  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee suspended  its  general  debate  in  order  to  consider  a  draft  resolu- 
tion submitted  jointly  by  55  states  concerning  these  prisoners.  Under 
its  operative  paragraphs,  the  draft  resolution  condemned  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  for  its  nonobservance  of  repeated  resolutions  of 
the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  calling  on  it  to  end 
repression  of  persons  opposing  apartheid.  The  draft  resolution  re- 
quested South  Africa  to  abandon  the  "arbitrary  trials"  in  progress 
and  "to  grant  unconditional  release  to  all  political  prisoners  and  to 
all  persons  imprisoned,  interned  or  subjected  to  other  restrictions  for 
having  opposed  the  policy  of  apartheid."  It  asked  all  states  to  make 
efforts  to  persuade  South  Africa  to  comply  with  the  request,  and  it 
also  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  report  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  implementation 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Representative  of  Norway  asked  for  an  amendment  of  the  last 
preambular  paragraph  which  termed  the  situation  in  South  Africa  a 
threat  to  the  peace.  After  further  discussion,  the  Representative  of 
Guinea,  speaking  on  a  point  of  order,  called  for  suspension  of  the 
meeting  under  the  Committee's  rules  of  procedure.  The  motion  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  81  to  1,  with  1  abstention.  Upon  resumption  of 
debate,  the  Indian  Representative  said  that  the  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  would  agree  to  the  wording  "thereby  further  disturbing 
international  peace  and  security. "  This  change  was  accepted  by  the 
Norwegian  Representative. 
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The  Representative  of  Guinea  then  asked  suspension  of  the  Com- 
mittee rule  that,  "As  a  general  rule,  no  proposal  shall  be  discussed 
or  put  to  the  vote  at  any  meeting  .  .  .  unless  copies  of  it  have  been 
circulated  to  all  delegations  not  later  than  the  day  preceding  the  meet- 
ing." The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton, 
requested  that,  in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure,  the  usual  rule  be 
followed.  The  Committee  agreed  as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  waive  the 
rule  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  87  to  1  (Por- 
tugal) ,  with  9  (Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Panama,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions.  The  Committee  agreed 
that  as  a  matter  of  urgency  the  resolution  should  be  submitted  to  the 
plenary  the  following  day. 

In  explanation  of  the  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative  said  that  the 
United  States  regretted  that  it  could  not  vote  for  the  resolution,  but 
added  that  the  United  States  could  have  done  so  if  the  following  two 
changes  had  been  made :  if  the  first  operative  paragraph  had  followed 
the  normal  form  of  "condemns  the  non-compliance  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  .  .  ."  instead  of  condemning  the 
Government  itself ;  and  if  the  second  operative  paragraph,  instead  of 
calling  for  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners,  had  followed  the  word- 
ing of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  August  7  and  called  upon 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  "liberate  all  persons  imprisoned, 
interned,  or  subjected  to  other  restrictions  for  having  opposed  the 
policies  of  apartheid" 

On  October  11  the  General  Assembly  took  up  the  resolution  in 
plenary  session.  When  the  resolution  came  to  a  vote,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative asked  for  a  20-minute  adjournment  to  permit  consultations. 
The  request  was  granted  by  an  unrecorded  vote  of  52  to  3,  with  25 
abstentions. 

In  his  statement  following  the  adjournment,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive said  he  would  vote  for  the  resolution  as  a  whole  but  asked  for  a 
separate  vote  on  the  second  operative  paragraph,  on  which  he  said 
the  United  States  would  abstain.  This  paragraph  called  for  the  un- 
conditional release  of  all  political  prisoners  and  had  been  <iited  the 
previous  day  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  by  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative as  one  of  the  reasons  he  was  not  able  to  vote  affirmatively  for 
the  resolution.  Explaining  that  the  United  States  was  opposed  to 
legislation  such  as  that  under  which  the  defendants  in  South  Africa 
were  being  tried,  the  U.S.  Representative  said : 

There  remains  ...  the  fact  that  any  country  does  have  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  defend  itself,  its  citizens,  its  women  and  its  children  against  criminal  violence 
as  such,  provided  the  defense  is  under  proper  legislative  safeguards  for  the 
accused.    We  question  whether  any  member  state  here  represented  would  feel 
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that  it  was  appropriate  for  any  other  state  or  for  any  other  international  orga- 
nization to  interfere  with  its  own  sovereignty  to  conduct,  under  proper  legislative 
safeguards  for  the  prisoners,  its  defense  against  criminal  violence  that  will  hurt 
all  its  citizens. 

The  United  States  would  have  voted  for  operative  paragraph  2,  he 
concluded,  if  it  had  followed  the  wording  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  August  7  and  limited  its  appeal  to  a  release  of  those  per- 
sons imprisoned  or  interned  because  of  their  opposition  to  apartheid. 

A  separate  vote  was  taken  on  operative  paragraph  2  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  102  to  1  (South  Africa),  with  4  (Australia, 
France,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions.  The  resolution  as  a  whole  was  then 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  106  to  1  (South  Africa).  Honduras,  Paraguay, 
Portugal,  and  Spain  were  absent  on  both  votes. 

In  response  to  the  resolution,  the  Secretary-General,  by  a  note  dated 
October  15  to  the  Representative  of  South  Africa,  asked  to  be  informed 
of  the  steps  taken  by  South  Africa  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution.  In  a  reply  dated  November  14  the  Representative  said, 
"no  reply  can  be  expected  to  a  resolution  which  the  United  Nations  was 
clearly  not  entitled  to  adopt,  since  it  constitutes  flagrant  interference 
in  South  Africa's  judiciary." 

Special  Committee  Report 

The  general  debate  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  concerned 
the  reports  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid.  This  11-member 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Guinea  had  been  established 
in  November  1962  by  the  17th  General  Assembly  to  keep  a  watching 
brief  on  the  apartheid  policies  of  the  South  African  Government  and 
to  report  as  necessary  to  the  Secretary-General.  On  April  2, 1963,  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  wrote  to  the  South 
African  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  asking  if  South  Africa  would 
cooperate  with  the  Committee  in  its  work.  In  a  letter  dated  April  15 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General,  the  South  African  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations  replied  that  the  establishment  of  the  Committee 
was  contrary  to  the  U.N.  Charter  and  that  South  Africa  could  not  lend 
its  cooperation  to  the  Committee's  undertaking. 

On  April  11  the  chairman  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  all  member  states  inviting  their  cooperation  and  assistance.  The 
letter  asked  what  steps  member  states  were  prepared  to  take  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  17th  General  Assembly  resolution  recom- 
mending that  all  member  states  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
South  Africa ;  close  their  ports  to  all  vessels  flying  the  South  African 
flag;  enact  legislation  prohibiting  their  ships  from  entering  South 
African  ports ;  boycott  all  South  African  goods  and  refrain  from  ex- 
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porting  goods,  including  all  arms  and  ammunition,  to  South  Africa ; 
and  refuse  landing  and  passage  facilities  to  all  aircraft  belonging  to  the 
South  African  Government  and  to  companies  registered  under  South 
African  law.  The  United  States,  which  had  voted  against  the  reso- 
lution, informed  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  orally  on  April 
17  that  it  would  be  happy  to  make  any  relevant  information  available 
to  the  Committee. 

Speaking  in  the  debate  on  October  25  the  U.S.  Kepresentative,  Am- 
bassador Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  said  that  South  Africa  was  almost 
alone  in  transforming  the  practice  of  racial  discrimination  into  a  phi- 
losophy. By  giving  apartheid  the  dignity  of  a  state  doctrine  it  left 
the  United  Nations  no  choice  but  to  place  the  doctrine  under  the  spot- 
light of  world  attention.  Changes  in  South  Africa's  policy  must  be 
brought  about  primarily  by  South  Africans  themselves;  a  solution 
could  not  be  imposed  by  force  from  outside.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  about  this  change  by  peaceful  means.  He  urged  mem- 
bers to  help  create  the  external  conditions  most  conducive  to  bringing 
about  internal  change.  He  warned  that  these  conditions  must  be 
created  within  the  framework  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  must  take  into 
account  the  effects  of  any  action  on  the  situation  in  South  Africa 
itself.  The  U.S.  Kepresentative  also  warned  against  trying  to  apply 
measures  under  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  These  were  not  to  be 
used,  he  said,  unless  "there  exists  at  least  a  clear  and  present  danger, 
and  immediate  threat,  to  the  peace." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Kepresentative  of  Guinea,  the  Committee  de- 
bate was  suspended  on  October  30  because  of  the  Security  Council 
discussion  on  South  Africa.  The  debate  resumed  December  9  when 
Guinea  introduced  two  draft  resolutions  cosponsored  by  47  other 
states. 

The  first  draft  resolution  appealed  to  all  member  states  to  imple- 
ment the  past  resolutions  on  apartheid  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Security  Council.  It  noted  with  appreciation  the  work 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  and  requested  it  to  continue 
its  work.  It  asked  all  states  to  take  appropriate  measures  on  the 
basis  of  the  Committee's  recommendations,  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  furnish  the  Committee  all  means  required  to  accomplish 
its  task,  and  invited  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  member  states  to 
give  their  assistance  and  cooperation. 

The  United  States  could  not  support  the  appeal  to  member  states  to 
comply  with  all  previous  U.N.  resolutions  because  the  United  States 
had  not  voted  for  all  those  resolutions.  The  request  that  all  member 
states  take  measures  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Apartheid  also  caused  difficulty  for  the  United 
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States,  as  it  had  voted  against  the  resolution  establishing  the  Commit- 
tee hi  1962.  On  December  10  the  Representative  of  Guinea  amended 
the  resolution  by  deleting  the  references  to  previous  resolutions  and  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  and  sub- 
stituting the  following  paragraph : 

Appeals  to  all  States  to  take  appropriate  measures  and  intensify  their  efforts, 
separately  and  collectively,  with  a  view  to  dissuade  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment from  pursuing  its  policies  of  apartheid,  and  requests  them,  in  particular, 
to  implement  fully  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  4  December  1963. 

The  U.S.  Representative  welcomed  the  amendment  and  expressed 
his  appreciation  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation  shown  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  draft  resolution.  The  resolution  was  then  approved  unanimously. 
The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  on  December  16  by  a 
vote  of  100  (U.S.)  to  2  (South  Africa,  Portugal),  with  1  abstention. 

The  second  draft  resolution  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  providing  relief  and  assistance  through  the  appro- 
priate international  agencies  "to  the  families  of  all  persons  persecuted 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  for  their  opposition  to  the  policies 
of  apartheid."  It  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the  19th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  implementation  of  the  reso- 
lution. On  December  10  the  Representative  of  Guinea  amended  the 
reference  to  persons  persecuted  in  South  Africa  to  read  "persons  per- 
secuted by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa''  since 
the  intention  of  the  sponsors  was  to  provide  relief  for  refugees  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  as  well.  He  noted 
that  the  Secretary-General  had  been  consulted  about  the  feasibility 
of  carrying  out  the  resolution  and  had  expressed  no  objection  to  the 
task.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Special  Political  Committee 
on  December  10  with  no  negative  votes;  Mexico  abstained  from  vot- 
ing. The  General  Assembly  approved  the  resolution  on  December  16 
by  a  vote  of  99  (U.S.)  to  2  (South  Africa,  Portugal). 

Southeast  Asia — Cambodian-Thai  Relations 

The  JJ.'N.  Mission  to  Cambodia  and  Thailand,  established  in  1962 
at  the  request  of  Cambodia  and  Thailand,  continued  to  be  active  in 
1963.  In  October  1962  Secretary- General  U  Thant  had  appointed 
Mis  G.  Gussing  of  Sweden  as  Special  Representative  to  inquire  into 
the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  between  these  countries,  particularly 
alleged  border  violations.  Mr.  Gussing  arrived  in  the  area  Octo- 
ber 26, 1962. 

The  Secretary- General  wrote  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
on  December  18,  1962,  that  Cambodia  and  Thailand  had  agreed  on 
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the  desirability  of  having  the  Special  Representative  remain  in  the 
area  for  a  period  of  1  year  commencing  January  1,  1963.  His  terms 
of  reference  in  general  require  him  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  parties  to  assist  them  in  solving  all  problems  that  had  arisen  or 
might  arise  between  them.  In  due  time  it  was  hoped  that  consid- 
eration might  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations.  The  two  Governments  agreed  to  share  on  an  equal 
basis  all  costs  involved  in  the  Mission  of  the  Special  Representative. 

Throughout  the  year,  Mr.  Gussing  consulted  with  officials  of  both 
countries  and  conducted  a  number  of  investigations  on  both  sides  of 
the  international  frontier.  On  December  9,  1963,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral informed  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  that  Cambodia 
and  Thailand  had  advised  him  of  their  wish  that  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative continue  his  activities  under  the  same  terms  of  reference 
for  the  calendar  year  1964.  The  Secretary-General  also  announced 
that  the  two  Governments  had  agreed  to  a  small  increase  in  the  exist- 
ing staff  of  the  Special  Representative  to  enable  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative to  travel  more  frequently  between  the  respective  capitals. 
In  his  letter  of  December  9,  1963,  the  Secretary-General  noted  that 
the  two  Governments  had  again  signified  their  willingness  to  share 
on  an  equal  basis  all  costs  involved  on  account  of  the  Mission  so  that 
no  budgetary  provision  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  would  be 
required. 

West  New  Guinea  {West  Irian) 

The  United  Nations  Temporary  Executive  Authority  (UNTEA), 
established  October  1,  1962,  to  administer  West  New  Guinea  (West 
Irian)  in  the  interim  between  Netherlands  and  Indonesian  adminis- 
tration, was  terminated  as  planned  on  May  1,  1963.  On  that  date  In- 
donesia assumed  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  territory 
in  accordance  with  the  Agreement  of  August  15,  1962,  between  In- 
donesia and  the  Netherlands.  During  the  period  of  UNTEA's  op- 
eration in  1963  the  United  States  continued  to  provide  it  logistical 
support  and  assistance,  the  cost  for  which  was  reimbursed  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  costs  of  the  entire  operation  were  underwritten 
in  equal  amounts  by  the  Governments  of  Indonesia  and  the  Nether- 
lands.  Both  Governments  paid  the  United  Nations  in  full. 

On  November  6,  1963,  the  General  Assembly  formally  took  note  of 
the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  termination  of  UNTEA. 
The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  stated 
that  the  United  States  was  gratified  that  it  had  been  able  to  contribute 
to  the  successful  operation  of  UNTEA  by  the  provision  of  support 
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and  assistance.  He  said  that  the  United  States  was  equally  gratified 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  original  Agreement,  the 
Netherlands  by  its  contribution  and  Indonesia  as  the  recipient  Govern- 
ment, both  had  given  their  agreement  to  the  establishment  of  a  U.N. 
Fund  to  assist  Indonesia  in  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  territory.  At  the  same  time  the  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out 
there  still  remained  parts  of  the  Agreement  to  be  fulfilled.  He  stated : 

My  Government  looks  forward  to  the  implementation  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  Agreement,  particularly  the  exercise  of  self-determination  by  the  people 
of  the  territory  by  the  end  of  1969  and  the  appointment  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  a  United  Nations  Representative  and  appropriate  staff  to  assist  and  partic- 
ipate in  the  arrangements  for  self-determination. 

We  look  forward  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  Agreement  being  carried  out 
by  the  parties  concerned  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which  has  marked  this 
unique  undertaking  thus  far. 

Yemen 

On  September  26,  1962,  elements  of  the  Yemeni  Army  overthrew 
the  Imam  of  Yemen  and  declared  the  establishment  of  the  Yemen 
Arab  Republic.  At  the  request  of  the  revolutionary  government,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  dispatched  military  forces  to  Yemen.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  military  forces,  the  revolutionary  government 
rapidly  extended  its  control  over  most  of  Yemen  including  all  major 
population  centers  and  principal  routes  of  communications. 

The  Imam  and  other  Royalist  leaders  who  escaped  began  to  rally 
certain  border  tribes  (principally  in  the  north  along  the  Saudi 
Arabian- Yemen  frontier)  against  the  new  govermnent.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Imam,  Saudi  Arabia  provided  advisers,  financial  assist- 
ance, weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies  to  the  tribes  opposing 
the  forces  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
The  fighting  within  Yemen  rapidly  spread  and,  in  retaliation  for 
Saudi  Arabian  aid  to  the  Royalists,  the  United  Arab  Republic  in 
November  1962  commenced  a  series  of  air  attacks  on  Saudi  Arabian 
territory  near  the  Yemeni  border. 

In  December  1962  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  declared  its  intent 
to  honor  its  international  obligations  and  live  at  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bors, and  the  United  Arab  Republic  stated  its  intent  to  withdraw  its 
forces  from  Yemen  in  stages  after  cessation  of  Saudi  Arabian 
support  to  the  Royalist  forces.  Following  the  issuance  of  these 
declarations,  the  United  States  extended  diplomatic  recognition 
to  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  Government  on  December  19,  1962. 
By  the  end  of  1962  many  members  of  the  United  Nations  had  recog- 
nized the  new  Yemeni  Government  and  its  Representative  had  been 
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accredited  at  the  United  Nations.  However,  fighting  within  Yemen 
and  U.A.R.  air  attacks  on  Saudi  Arabia  continued.  The  situation 
had  developed  to  the  point  where  there  was  grave  danger  of  a  full 
military  confrontation  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Consequently,  a  serious  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  entire  area  existed. 

Events  Leading  to  Security  Council  Meeting  on  Yemen 

The  TJ.ET.  Secretary-General  in  his  report  to  the  Security  Council 
of  April  29,  1963,  noted  that  in  late  1962  he  had  begun  regular  con- 
sultations with  Representatives  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Saudi  Arabia  ".  .  .  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing my  office  available  to  the  parties  for  such  assistance  as  might  be 
desired  toward  ensuring  against  any  developments  in  that  [Yemen] 
situation  which  might  threaten  the  peace  of  the  area." 

In  this  context  the  Secretary-General  in  early  1963  dispatched 
Ralph  J.  Bunche  (U.N.  Under  Secretary  for  Special  Political  Affairs) 
to  Yemen  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  on  a  factfinding  mission  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  those  states  on  the  situation  and  on  what  steps 
might  be  taken  to  ease  tensions  and  restore  conditions  to  normal. 

In  March  and  April  1963,  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  undertook 
a  similar  mission  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  during  which  he 
visited  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  Secre- 
tary-General was  consulted  and  kept  informed  of  Ambassador 
'Bunker's  mission  and,  on  April  29,  1963,  in  a  report  to  the  Security 
Council,  he  noted  that,  "These  talks  in  the  end  proved  fruitful  and 
from  them  emerged  the  agreed  terms  of  disengagement.  Mr.  Bunker's 
efforts  are  much  appreciated." 

The  Secretary-General  further  noted  that  the  Yemen  Arab  Re- 
public, Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  had  communi- 
cated to  him  formal  confirmation  of  their  acceptance  of  the  terms  of 
disengagement  which  he  described  as  follows : 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia,  on  its  part,  will  terminate  all  support  and 
aid  to  the  Royalists  of  Yemen  and  will  prohibit  the  use  of  Saudi  Arabian  terri- 
tory by  Royalist  leaders  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  struggle  in  Yemen. 
Simultaneously,  with  the  suspension  of  aid  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  Royalists, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  undertakes  to  begin  withdrawal  from  Yemen  of  the 
troops  sent  on  request  of  the  new  Government,  this  withdrawal  to  be  phased  and 
to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  during  which  the  forces  would  withdraw  from 
field  activities  to  their  bases  pending  their  departure.  The  United  Arab  Republic 
has  also  agreed  not  to  take  punitive  action  against  the  Royalists  of  Yemen  for 
any  resistance  mounted  by  them  prior  to  the  beginning  of  their  disengagement. 
There  would  likewise  be  an  end  to  any  actions  on  Saudi  Arabian  territory  by 
UAR  forces.  A  Demilitarized  Zone  to  a  distance  of  twenty  kilometres  on  each 
side  of  the  demarcated  Saudi  Arabian- Yemen  border  is  to  be  established  from 
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which  military  forces  and  equipment  are  to  be  excluded.  In  this  zone,  on  both 
sides,  impartial  observers  are  to  be  stationed  to  check  on  the  observance  of  the 
terms  of  disengagement  and  who  would  also  have  the  responsibility  of  travelling 
beyond  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  as  necessary,  in  order  to  certify  the  suspension 
of  activities  in  support  of  the  Royalists  from  Saudi  Arabian  territory  and  the 
outward  movement  of  the  UAH  forces  and  equipment  from  the  airports  and 
seaports  of  Yemen.  The  United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  further 
undertaken  to  co-operate  with  the  representative  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  or  some  other  mutually  acceptable  intermediary  in  reaching  agreement 
on  the  modalities  and  verification  of  disengagement. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  in  the  terms  of  disengagement  for  a  De- 
militarized Zone  and  impartial  observers,  the  Secretary-General  in 
early  May  dispatched  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  Yon  Horn,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  (UNTSO)  in  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  three  countries  concerned  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
details  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  functioning  of  a  U.N.  observation 
mission. 

On  May  27,  1963,  the  Secretary-General  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  that  General  Yon  Horn  had  completed  his  consultations  with 
the  parties  concerned  and  had  also  undertaken  a  reconnaissance  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  proposed  U.N.  mission  would  serve.  On  the  basis 
of  information  provided  by  General  Yon  Horn  and  other  sources  the 
Secretary-General  concluded : 

United  Nations  Observers  in  the  Saudi  Arabia-Yemen  area  are  vitally  necessary 
and  could  well  be  the  decisive  factor  in  avoiding  serious  trouble  in  that  area ; 
their  presence  is  desired  by  all  parties  concerned;  moreover,  as  the  need  is 
urgent,  they  should  be  dispatched  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  Secretary-General  estimated  that  the  observation  mission  would 
not  exceed  200  personnel ;  could  at  least  in  part  be  recruited  from  other 
U.N.  missions,  such  as  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  (UNEF),  and  the 
U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Palestine  (UNTSO) ,  already 
in  the  area ;  would  not  be  required  for  more  than  4  months ;  and  would 
cost  less  than  $1  million.  He  hoped  that  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  would  agree  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  mission  and 
noted  that  discussions  toward  that  end  were  underway.  The  Secre- 
tary-General concluded  that  he  intended  to  proceed  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mission  as  soon  as  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made. 

On  June  7,  1963,  the  Secretary- General  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  that  Saudi  Arabia  had  agreed  orally  to  accept  a  "proportion- 
ate share"  of  the  costs  of  the  operation,  while  the  United  Arab  Republic 
had  agreed  in  principle  to  provide  assistance  in  an  amount  equivalent 
to  $200,000  for  a  period  of  2  months.  The  Secretary- General  noted 
that  the  above  did  not  preclude  an  appeal  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
for  additional  assistance  at  the  end  of  2  months. 
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The  Secretary-General  thereupon  stated  his  intent  to  proceed  with 
the  organization  and  dispatch  of  a  mission  to  Yemen  without  further 
delay  and  added  that  he  considered  the  arrival  of  an  advance  party 
of  U.N.  observers  would  formally  signify  that  all  provisions  of  the 
terms  of  disengagement  would  be  in  effect.  However,  on  June  8, 
1963,  the  Soviet  Union  requested  a  Security  Council  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  foregoing  reports  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  basis  that 
they  contained  ".  .  .  proposals  concerning  possible  measures  by  the 
United  Nations  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  on  which, 
under  the  Charter,  decisions  are  taken  by  the  Security  Council."  The 
Security  Council  was  convened  on  June  10, 1963. 

Security  Council  Meeting  on  Yemen:  June  10-11,  1963 

In  a  brief  Security  Council  session  on  June  10,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral noted  that  his  studies  of  the  situation  indicated  the  proposed 
U.N.  operation  in  Yemen  would  be  difficult  but  feasible,  that  there 
were  no  financial  implications  in  the  operation  for  the  United  Nations 
since  the  two  principal  parties  concerned  had  agreed  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  operation,  and  that  recent  reports  underscored  the  grow- 
ing urgency  of  the  need  for  the  U.N.  observation  operation. 

The  following  day  the  Secretary-General,  in  a  statement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Security  Council  meeting,  again  stressed  the  urgency 
of  establishing  the  observation  operation  and  pointed  out  that,  through 
informal  talks  with  members  of  the  Council,  he  had  determined  that 
all  members  were  in  favor  of  the  observation  function  proposed. 
Speaking  immediately  afterwards,  the  Soviet  Representative  de- 
scribed the  situation  in  Yemen  as  essentially  stemming  from  foreign 
intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic,  in- 
cluding direct  armed  aggression  and  intervention  from  the  territory 
of  other  countries  in  the  area.  Referring  to  the  proposed  observa- 
tion operation,  the  Soviet  Representative,  while  stressing  the  Soviet 
view  that  only  the  Security  Council  is  competent  to  make  decisions 
relating  to  U.N.  action  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  stated  that,  since  the  parties  concerned  had  requested  U.N. 
observers  and  had  agreed  to  share  the  costs  of  the  operation,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  object  to  a  decision  by  the  Security  Council 
to  establish  the  operation. 

The  Moroccan  Representative  then  submitted  a  joint  draft  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  Morocco  and  Ghana.  The  preambular  paragraphs 
of  the  joint  draft  resolution  noted  the  Secretary-General's  report 
to  the  Security  Council  dated  April  29,  1963,  the  Secretary-General's 
statement  before  the  Security  Council  on  June  10,  1963,  and  that  the 
parties  concerned  had  confirmed  their  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  dis- 
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engagement  in  Yemen  and  had  agreed  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
a  U.N.  observation  mission  for  2  months.  In  its  operative  paragraphs 
the  joint  draft  resolution:  (1)  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
establish  the  observation  operation  as  denned  by  him;  (2)  urged  the 
parties  concerned  to  observe  fully  the  terms  of  disengagement,  and  to 
refrain  from  any  action  which  would  increase  tension  in  the  area ;  and, 
(3)  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the  Security  Council 
on  the  implementation  of  the  resolution. 

Immediately  after  a  statement  by  the  U.K.  Representative  express- 
ing support  for  the  joint  draft  resolution,  the  Security  Council 
adopted  that  resolution  by  a  vote  of  10  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  (U.S.S.R.) 
abstention. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  imme- 
diately after  the  vote  noted  that :  "Frankly,  it  was  our  hope  that  the 
Secretary-General  might  have  proceeded  promptly  and  without  ob- 
jection, on  the  basis  of  his  reports  to  the  Council,  to  the  despatch  of 
the  United  Nations  observation  mission  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  parties."  Terming  the  resolution  just  adopted  as  being  "gen- 
erally satisfactory,"  he  said  with  reference  to  an  earlier  Soviet  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  U.N.  operation  would  be  limited  to  2  months  : 

I  feel  that  I  should  emphasize,  however,  that  the  disengagement  between  the 
parties  involved  in  the  Yemen  situation  placed  no  limitation  upon  the  duration 
of  the  United  Nations  operation  to  two  months  or  any  other  time.  The  refer- 
ence to  two  months  arose  solely  because  the  Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  agreed  to  finance  the  operation  for  two  months,  but  without 
prejudice  to  the  manner  of  financing  thereafter  if  a  longer  operation  should 
prove  to  be  necessary. 

He  further  noted  that,  "As  to  the  financing  of  the  observer  opera- 
tion, it  is  proper,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Security  Council  resolution 
makes  no  provision  therefor  and  merely  notes  that  the  parties  have 
agreed  between  themselves  to  pay  the  costs  for  a  limited  time." 

United  Nations  Yemen  Observation  Mission  (UNYOM) 

Immediately  upon  conclusion  of  the  Security  Council  meeting,  the 
Secretary-General  took  steps  to  establish  the  United  Nations  Yemen 
Observation  Mission  (UNYOM).  On  June  13,  1963,  the  UNYOM 
advance  party  arrived  in  Yemen  and  established  its  headquarters  at 
Sana  and  a  liaison  office  in  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  UNYOM  was  staffed  up  to  operational  strength  and  included : 
(1)  a  small  civilian  staff,  based  at  Sana,  of  about  28  international  staff 
members  and  20  locally  recruited  employees;  (2)  a  reconnaissance 
unit  of  about  114  Yugoslav  officers  and  enlisted  men  deployed  at  Qizan 
and  Najran  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in  Sa'da,  Yemen;  (3)  an  air  trans- 
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port  unit  of  about  50  Canadian  officers  and  enlisted  men,  together  with, 
necessary  aircraft,  based  at  Sana,  Qizan,  and  Najran;  and  (4)  a  small 
military  headquarters  staff  at  Sana  and  6  military  observers  in  Hodeida 
and  Sana.  Most  of  the  above  personnel  and  much  of  their  equipment 
were  drawn  from  the  UKEF.  With  the  arrival  of  the  Yugoslav  con- 
tingent on  July  4, 1963,  the  Secretary-General  considered  the  operation 
as  being  underway  with  the  function  of  observing,  certifying,  and 
reporting  on  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  disengagement  agree- 
ment by  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Eepublic.  As  noted  by  the 
Secretary- General  in  a  later  report  to  the  Security  Council,  UNYOM 
had  no  peacekeeping  role  beyond  the  above  function  and,  therefore, 
could  not  concern  itself  with  Yemen's  internal  affairs,  the  actions  of 
Yemen,  with  Yemen's  relations  with  other  governments  and  bordering 
territories,  nor  issue  any  orders  or  directions.  It  could,  however,  with- 
in limits,  serve  as  an  intermediary  and  as  an  endorser  of  good  faith  on 
behalf  of  the  parties  concerned. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  initial  2-month  mandate  of  UNYOM,  the 
Secretary- General  on  September  4,  1963,  reported  that  although  the 
United  Arab  Eepublic  had  withheld,  on  security  grounds,  exact  in- 
formation concerning  U.A.E.  troop  withdrawals,  it  had  informed 
UNYOM  of  the  withdrawal  of  some  13,000  U.A.E.  troops  while  the 
figure  of  1,500  replacements  had  been  cited  but  not  verified  as  being 
accurate.  (At  no  time  has  the  United  Arab  Eepublic  or  the  Secretary- 
General  in  his  various  reports  indicated  the  total  number  of  U.A.E. 
troops  within  Yemen.  Unofficial  observers  have  estimated  that  at 
the  time  the  disengagement  agreement  came  into  effect,  the  United 
Arab  Eepublic  had  approximately  30,000  troops  in  Yemen.) 

With  regard  to  assistance  to  the  Eoyalists  in  Yemen  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Secretary-General  reported  there  had  been  a  reduction 
but  such  traffic  had  not  come  to  an  end.  U.N.  patrols  had  observed 
trucks  and  camels  carrying  supplies  across  the  Saudi  Arabian  border 
toward  Eoyalist-held  areas,  although  Saudi  Arabia  claimed  that  offi- 
cial aid  to  the  Eoyalists  had  ceased  and  such  traffic  as  continued  was 
"normal  commercial  traffic."  He  also  reported  that  troops  and  mili- 
tary equipment  of  both  parties  remained  in  the  buffer  zone  that  was 
to  be  demilitarized  under  the  terms  of  disengagement,  that  U.A.E. 
air  and  ground  action  continued  against  the  Eoyalists  in  the  buffer 
zone,  and  that  there  had  been  two  recent  instances  of  U.A.E.  air  and 
ground  actions  against  targets  in  Saudi  Arabian  territory.  He  said  : 

In  sum,  it  cannot  be  said  at  this  stage  that  encouraging  progress  has  been 
made  toward  effective  implementation  of  the  disengagement  agreement.  Both 
parties  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  co-operate  in  good  faith  with  the  United 
Nations  Mission  and  on  the  whole  they  have  done  so,  particularly  in  assisting 
it  to  function  in  the  area.  But  with  regard  to  carrying  out  the  specific  provisions 
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of  the  disengagement  agreement,  the  actual  situation  depends  on  the  position 
mutually  taken  that  fulfillment  by  one  side  is  contingent  on  fulfillment  by  the 
other. 

The  report  concluded  by  stating  that  the  two  parties  had  agreed  to 
continue  to  defray  the  costs  of  UXYOM  for  an  additional  2  months 
commencing  September  4,  1963. 

On  October  28, 1963,  the  Secretary-General  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  on  the  situation  in  Yemen  since  September  4.  In  essence,  he 
reported,  there  had  been  no  decisive  change  and  summed  up  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  parties  as  follows : 

In  so  far  as  the  two  parties  to  the  disengagement  agreement,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  United  Arab  Republic,  are  concerned,  the  position  may  perhaps  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Government  maintains  that,  while 
it  is  complying  with  the  agreement,  it  is  no  longer  supplying  war  material  to  the 
Royalists  and  has  co-operated  with  UXYOM  in  verifying  this  contention,  the 
other  party  has  not  withdrawn  the  main  part  of  its  military  forces  from  Yemen 
and  continues  military  activities,  including  bombing  of  Royalist  areas  and  over- 
flying of  Saudi  Arabian  territory.  In  this  situation,  the  warning  is  issued  that 
it  might  be  difficult  for  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  to  continue  to  carry  on 
indefinitely  what  it  considers  to  be  a  unilateral  implementation  of  the  agreement. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  maintains  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  present  situation  with  regard  to  assistance  to  the  Royalists,  the  arma- 
ments and  supplies  sent  previously  or  that  would  be  again  available  to  them 
subsequent  to  UAR  withdrawal  permit  and  encourage  them  to  continue  operat- 
ing in  Yemen.  Thus  their  resistance  and  active  hostility  constitute  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  withdrawal  of  UAR  forces.  United  Arab  Republic 
authorities  have  given  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  bombing  of  Saudi  Arabian 
territory  or  extension  by  military  action  of  the  area  at  present  under  their 
control,  and  that  the  activities  complained  of.  especially  bombing,  are  exclusively 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  security  of  UAR  troops.  Activities  of  this  kind  are 
being  decreased  as  far  as  possible. 

Discussing  the  military  situation  in  Yemen,  the  Secretary-General 
stated  that,  generally  speaking,  U.A.R.  and  Yemeni  forces  controlled 
those  areas  other  than  the  north,  except  for  important  pockets  con- 
trolled by  the  Royalists.  In  the  north,  allegiance  to  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic  was  loose  and  uncertain.  It  was  in  this  latter  area  that  the 
Imam  and  other  Royalist  leaders  had  their  main  area  of  influence  and 
in  which  most  military  operations  were  being  conducted,  although  in 
recent  months  fighting  had  almost  ceased. 

As  to  compliance  with  the  terms  of  disengagement,  he  reported  that 
UXYOM  had  observed  the  net  withdrawal  of  2,700  U.A.R.  troops 
between  September  1  and  October  19.  1963.  Additionally,  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  that  5,000  troops  would  be 
withdrawn  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

He  also  reported  that  traffic  across  the  frontier  from  Saudi  Arabia 
was  now  relatively  sparse  and  that  no  military  assistance  of  signifi- 
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cance,  during  the  period  under  review,  had  been  provided  to  the 
Royalists  from  Saudi  Arabia.  According  to  UNYOM,  U.A.R.  air 
attacks  against  the  Royalists  continued  as  did  overflights  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone  and  of  Saudi  Arabian  territory;  although,  in  gen- 
eral, U.A.R  air  activity  had  considerably  decreased  and  air  attacks 
over  the  Demilitarized  Zone  and  Saudi  Arabian  territory  had  ceased. 
Nevertheless,  the  Secretary-General  commented : 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  problem,  or  even  the  funda- 
mental steps  which  must  be  taken  to  resolve  it,  can  ever  be  within  the  potential 
of  UNYOM  alone — and  most  certainly  not  under  its  existing  limited  mandate. 

With  regard  to  the  continuation  of  UNYOM,  the  Secretary-General 
said  that  the  parties  concerned  agreed  that  the  extension  of  UNYOM 
beyond  November  4,  1963,  although  not  necessarily  including  military 
components,  would  be  desirable  and  useful  but  Saudi  Arabia  had 
not  agreed  to  continue  sharing  the  costs  of  the  Mission. 

The  Secretary-General  said  that,  in  light  of  these  circumstances,  it 
had  become  necessary  to  take  preparatory  measures  toward  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  UNYOM  by  November  4.  In  that  connection 
he  said : 

In  the  course  of  my  consultations  with  the  parties  I  have  made  clear  my  own 
dissatisfaction  with  the  mandate  of  UNYOM  as  now  defined.  That  mandate,  set 
forth  in  the  disengagement  agreement,  is  so  limiting  and  restrictive  as  to  make 
it  virtually  impossible  for  UNYOM  to  play  a  really  helpful  and  constructive  role 
in  Yemen.  Indeed,  given  the  nature  of  the  situation  and  of  the  terrain,  it  is  not 
possible  for  UNYOM  with  its  present  personnel,  or  for  that  matter,  with  a  much 
expanded  establishment,  to  observe  fully,  let  alone  to  certify  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties,  what  specifically  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  disengagement.  I 
frankly  see  little  prospect  that  the  disengagement  agreement  could  be  so  amended 
as  to  correct  this  deficiency. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  continuing  United  Nations  presence  in  Yemen 
of  some  kind  but  not  necessarily  having  military  attributes,  would  be  most  help- 
ful and  might  even  be  indispensable  to  an  early  settlement  of  the  Yemen  problem, 
which  clearly  is  primarily  political  and  will  require  a  political  solution. 

The  Secretary-General  concluded  by  stating  his  intention  to  main- 
tain a  civilian  U.N.  presence  in  the  area,  given  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  to  work  out  new  terms  of  reference  in  consul- 
tation with  the  parties. 

However,  on  October  31,  1963,  Saudi  Arabia  communicated  to  the 
Secretary-General  its  agreement  to  continue  sharing  the  costs  of 
UNYOM  for  an  additional  2  months  from  November  5.  Since  the 
United  Arab  Republic  had  already  expressed  its  willingness  to  con- 
tinue defraying  its  share  of  the  financing  of  the  Mission,  the  Secretary- 
General  reported  to  the  Security  Council  that  he  had  canceled  the 
preparations  for  the  withdrawal  of  UNYOM,  which  would  now  re- 
main in  the  area  for  an  additional  2  months.   On  November  11,  1963, 
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the  Secretary-General,  in  a  further  report,  stated  that  he  had  con- 
sulted with  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  had  deter- 
mined that  there  were  no  objections  by  any  members  to  UNYOM's 
continuation. 

However,  the  arrangements  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  com- 
ponent of  UNYOM  were  already  far  advanced.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commander  of  UNYOM,  the  Yugoslav  contingent 
was  withdrawn  as  no  longer  being  necessary  to  safeguard  the  observers, 
the  Canadian  air  unit  was  reduced  in  size,  and  additional  observers 
arrived  in  Yemen  during  late  November  and  early  December.  In 
addition,  Pier  P.  Spinelli,  Under  Secretary  and  Director  of  the  United 
Nations  European  Office  in  Geneva,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  as  his  Special  Eepresentative  for  Yemen  and  as  head  of 
UNYOM.  Mr.  Spinelli  arrived  in  Yemen  on  November  9.  The 
reconstituted  UNYOM  then  consisted  of  a  political  presence  in  the 
form  of  the  Special  Eepresentative  and  his  civilian  staff,  a  small  mili- 
tary headquarters  staff,  20-odd  observers  drawn  from  Denmark, 
Ghana,  India,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  and 
Yugoslavia,  a  liaison  officer  at  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia,  a  small  air  trans- 
port unit  provided  by  Canada,  and  locally  recruited  support  personnel. 
The  functions  of  the  military  observers  remained  essentially  to  observe, 
certify,  and  report  on  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  disengagement. 

On  January  2,  1964,  the  Secretary-General,  in  a  report  to  the 
Security  Council  covering  the  period  October  29,  1963,  to  January 
2.  1964,  described  the  above  reorganization  of  UNYOM  and  ex- 
plained the  new  political  presence  as  having  been  added,  after  con- 
sultations with  the  parties  concerned,  to  play  a  more  positive  role  in 
encouraging  the  implementation  of  the  disengagement  agreement 
and  peace  and  security  in  the  region.  In  that  connection  he  noted 
that: 

My  Special  Representative  in  Yemen  has  held  extensive  discussions  with 
the  members  of  the  three  Governments  concerned.  These  discussions  have 
been  of  an  exploratory  character  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there 
were  areas  of  agreement  between  the  parties  which  might,  through  bilateral 
discussions  or  otherwise,  lead  to  further  progress  towards  disengagement  and 
towards  a  peaceful  situation  in  the  Yemen.  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  the  re- 
sults of  these  efforts,  except  to  state  that  they  have  started  in  an  encouraging 
manner,  and  that  I  intend  to  have  them  pursued.  I  believe  also  that  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned  are  anxious  that  they  should  continue. 

Speaking  of  disengagement,  the  Secretary-General  said  that  there 
had  been  net  withdrawals  of  some  4,000  U.A.E.  troops  during  the 
period  under  review,  that  no  military  aid  of  significance  had  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Eoyalists  from  Saudi  Arabia,  and  that  the  scale  of  fight- 
ing continued  to  decrease.   Nonetheless,  he  stated,  developments  re- 
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mained  far  short  of  fulfillment  of  the  disengagement  agreement  and 
regularization  of  the  situation.  He  cited,  in  support  of  this  view,  the 
continuing  presence  of  U.A.R.  and  Saudi  Arabian  military  units  in 
the  Demilitarized  Zone,  the  continued  (although  decreasing)  fighting 
within  Yemen,  and  renewed  U.A.R.  air  attacks  over  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  and  Saudi  Arabian  territory.  Nevertheless,  the  Secretary- Gen- 
eral believed : 

...  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  Mission,  especially  during  the  last 
two  months,  that  it  exercises  a  pacifying  influence  on  the  situation  in  the 
frontier  region  and  is  an  important  factor  in  such  improvements  in  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Yemen  itself  as  have  occurred.  Its  continued  functioning  after  Janu- 
ary 4  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  highly  desirable  if  the  situation  is  not  to 
deteriorate  and  if  a  climate  is  to  be  created  in  which  political  approaches  towards 
a  solution  to  the  problem  may  be  attempted. 

The  Secretary-General,  therefore,  on  December  23,  1963,  had  ad- 
dressed identical  messages  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  inquiring  whether 
the  two  governments  would  be  agreeable  to  the  continuation  of 
UNYOM  for  an  additional  6  months  under  the  prevailing  arrange- 
ments for  financing.  Both  governments  agreed  to  the  continuation, 
although  Saudi  Arabia  agreed  only  to  an  extension  of  the  financing 
arrangement  for  an  additional  2  months  from  January  4,  1964.  The 
Secretary-General,  having  consulted  among  the  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  found  no  objections,  stated  his  intention  to  main- 
tain the  Mission  in  Yemen  for  at  least  2  more  months  and  beyond  that 
if  the  need  continued  and  the  two  governments  concerned  were  pre- 
pared to  defray  its  costs. 

United  States  Role  and  Logistical  Support  of  UNYOM 

Throughout  1963  the  United  States  consistently  supported  the 
Secretary-General  and  his  representatives  in  their  efforts  to  seek  a 
solution  to  the  Yemen  problem.  As  noted  previously,  it  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  representing 
the  United  States,  that  terms  of  disengagement  were  accepted  by  the 
interested  parties.  With  the  establishment  of  UNYOM  in  July 
1963,  the  United  States,  both  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
and  at  its  diplomatic  missions  in  the  area  involved,  consulted  with  the 
U.N.  officials  concerned  and  actively  supported  U.N.  efforts.  In  par- 
ticular, the  United  States  throughout  the  last  6  months  of  the  year 
urged  the  parties  to  comply  with  the  disengagement  terms  they  had 
accepted  and  to  work  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  their  difficulties 
concerning  Yemen.  Although,  as  noted  by  the  Secretary-General, 
compliance  during  1963  with  the  terms  of  disengagement  was  less 
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than  satisfactory,  the  major  goals  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Yemen  problem  had  been  achieved— 
avoidance  of  a  confrontation  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  U.A.R. 
forces,  a  very  tangible  lessening  of  tensions  in  the  area,  and  develop- 
ments which  held  out  hope  for  normalization  of  the  Yemen  situation 
in  1964. 

With  regard  to  logistical  support  of  UXYOM.  although  the  United 
States  did  not  actively  participate  within  UXYOM  (except  for  one 
U.S.  officer  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Commander  during  the  first 
weeks  of  its  existence),  considerable  logistical  support  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  was  provided — mainly  the  airlift  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  Military  Air  Transport  Service  (MATS)  of  personnel,  supplies, 
and  equipment  to  and  from  Yemen. 


GENERAL  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS 

United  Nations  Membership 

Three  new  states — Kuwait,  Kenya,  and  Zanzibar — were  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  in  1963,  making  a  total  membership  of  113.  The 
applications  of  all  three  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
Security  Council  and  their  admission  was  by  acclamation  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

Kuwait 

Previously  a  British  dependency,  Kuwait  became  independent  on 
June  19,  1961,  and  applied  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  on 
June  30.  Its  admission,  however,  was  strongly  opposed  by  Iraq  and 
a  U.A.R. -sponsored  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admission  of 
Kuwait  was  vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  November  30,  1961,  though  all 
other  members  of  the  Security  Council  voted  affirmatively. 

On  April  20,  1963,  the  Kuwait  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  requesting  early  re- 
consideration of  Kuwait's  application  by  the  Security  Council.  TVhen 
the  Council  met  on  May  7  all  its  members,  including  the  U.S.S.R., 
spoke  in  support  of  Kuwait's  admission.  The  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil then  announced  that  he  proposed  to  inform  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  that  the  Council  had  decided  unanimously  to  recommend  to 
the  General  Assembly  the  admission  of  Kuwait  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  His  proposal  met  with  no  objections. 

When  the  fourth  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  con- 
vened on  May  14,  it  had  before  it  the  request  of  21  member  states  from 
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Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Western  Europe  that  the  admission 
of  Kuwait  be  added  to  the  agenda  as  a  supplementary  item.  It  also 
had  before  it  a  17-power  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admission 
of  Kuwait  to  U.N.  membership.  No  objections  were  raised  concerning 
either  proposal  and  Kuwait  was  promptly  admitted. 

Speaking  in  the  Assembly  that  same  day,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative, 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  applauded  the  admission  of  Kuwait. 
He  noted  Kuwait's  increasing  participation  "in  the  work  of  the  other 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations  family"  and  declared  it  "high 
time"  that  Kuwait  "became  a  full-fledged  Member  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Kenya  and  Zanzibar 

The  former  British  territories  of  Kenya  and  Zanzibar  became  in- 
dependent, pursuant  to  agreements  with  Great  Britain,  on  December 
12  and  10,  1963,  respectively.  Both  applied  for  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  immediately  upon  attaining  independence.  In  antici- 
pation of  these  actions,  the  Commonwealth  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  a  letter  of  December  2  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General, 
requested  the  inclusion  of  an  additional  item,  "Admission  of  new 
Members  to  the  United  Nations,"  on  the  agenda  of  the  18th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  so  that  Kenya  and  Zanzibar  could  be  ad- 
mitted before  the  close  of  the  session  on  December  17.  There  was  no 
opposition  to  this  request. 

The  Security  Council  met  on  the  morning  of  December  16  and 
adopted  two  draft  resolutions,  cosponsored  by  Ghana,  Morocco,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  recommending  the  admission  of  the  two  new 
states.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  two  43-power  draft  resolutions,  which  the  African  states  had 
joined  the  Commonwealth  in  cosponsoring,  admitting  Kenya  and 
Zanzibar  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

Speaking  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative, 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  welcomed  the  two  new  states  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

Enlargement  of  United  Nations  Bodies 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  of  the  new  U.N.  membership  in  1963 
continued  to  be  greater  opportunities  for  representation  on  various 
U.N.  bodies.  Pressure  mounted,  particularly  from  the  African  mem- 
bers, either  for  enlargement  of  these  bodies  to  accommodate  the  new 
membership  or  for  a  geographic  reallocation  of  the  available  seats. 
The  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  African  States  in  AAdis  Ababa  in  May 
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unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  equitable  representa- 
tion of  Africa  in  the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA)  proposed  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  "all  measures  be  taken  to  ensure  adequate  representa- 
tion of  Africa"  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  "on  the  basis  of 
equitable  geographical  distribution."  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  its  1963  summer  session  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
General  Assembly  "to  take  the  necessary  action  at  its  eighteenth  session 
to  bring  about  an  appropriate  increase  in  the  membership"  of  that 
Council.  The  question  of  enlarging  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  dominated  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly's  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a  Charter  Beview  Con- 
ference. For  the  first  time,  at  the  18th  General  Assembly  a  resolution 
was  adopted  amending  the  U.N.  Charter  to  enlarge  both  Councils. 
The  Assembly  also  expanded  its  General  Committee  in  order  to  give 
greater  representation  to  its  African  and  Asian  members. 

The  question  of  enlargement  first  arose  in  1956  after  U.N.  member- 
ship increased  from  60  to  80  in  2  years.  Half  of  the  new  members 
were  newly  independent  states  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  clearly  more 
were  to  come — from  the  latter  area  particularly.  Originally  there  had 
been  only  four  African  members  and  seven  Asian  members  in  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  obvious  that  greater  opportunities  for  repre- 
sentation than  were  available  under  the  traditional  geographic  alloca- 
tion of  seats  on  U.N.  bodies  would  have  to  be  provided  for  these  areas 
either  through  enlargement  or  at  the  expense  of  the  older  U.N.  mem- 
bers. The  Assembly  increased  the  size  of  its  General  (steering)  Com- 
mittee from  16  to  21  in  1957 ;  other  subordinate  U.N.  bodies  such  as  the 
functional  commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  have  been 
enlarged  to  provide  for  the  new  membership.  However,  a  serious 
problem  arose  in  connection  with  the  principal  U.N.  organs,  whose 
size  is  determined  by  the  U.N.  Charter  and  can  therefore  only  be 
changed  by  Charter  amendment.  To  amend  the  Charter  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  and  ratification  by  two-thirds 
of  the  U.N.  membership,  including  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Two  items  to  amend  the  Charter  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
nonpermanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  to  enlarge  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  were  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  from 
1956  to  1960.  The  consensus  of  the  Assembly's  discussions  over  the 
years  clearly  favored  a  reasonable  enlargement  of  both  Councils,  par- 
ticularly the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  but  there  was  never  any 
definitive  action  to  this  end,  though  two  resolutions  were  passed  en- 
dorsing enlargement  in  principle.    Action  to  amend  had  been  dis- 
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couraged  by  the  position  of  the  U.S.S.E.  that  no  amendment  of  the 
Charter  was  possible  in  the  absence  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
that  it  would  not  itself  ratify  any  amendment  of  the  Charter  in  their 
absence.  Ratification  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  one  of  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  is  necessary  for  any  resolution  to 
amend  the  Charter  to  become  effective. 

In  1960  an  effort  was  made  to  put  the  Soviet  position  to  the  test  by 
the  introduction,  with  very  wide  cosponsorship,  of  two  resolutions  to 
amend  the  Charter  to  increase,  respectively,  the  number  of  nonper- 
manent  members  on  the  Security  Council  from  6  to  8  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  from  18  to  24.  However, 
amendments  to  these  resolutions  were  introduced  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate reallocation  of  existing  seats.  In  the  end  no  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  the  two  items  were  dropped  from  the  Assembly's  agenda. 

The  Africans  and  Asians  continued,  however,  to  press  for  greater 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  work  of  U.N.  bodies,  in  the  context 
both  of  enlargement  and  of  the  actual  elections  to  these  bodies. 

Council  Enlargement 

Charter  Review  Committee  Consideration 

As  previously  noted,  the  emphasis  in  the  Assembly's  Committee  on 
Arrangements  for  a  Charter  Review  Conference,  which  met  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1963,  was  on  Council  enlargement  rather  than  on  comprehensive 
Charter  review.  ( See  page  144. )  It  was  not  thought  that  the  lack  of  a 
political  climate  favorable  to  constructive  Charter  review  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Many  speakers,  among  them 
the  Representatives  of  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali,  Nepal,  Tanganyika,  and 
Uganda  which  support  the  Soviet  position  on  the  Chinese  representa- 
tion issue,  argued  that  the  question  of  adequate  opportunities  for  rep- 
resentation for  the  new  membership  and  the  question  of  Chinese  repre- 
sentation were  separate  issues,  and  urged  the  U.S.S.R.  to  unlink  the 
two  and  permit  enlargement.  A  number  of  members — Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  for  example — suggested 
the  enlargement  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  as  an  initial  step. 
The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  com- 
mented that  "such  a  course  would  not  involve  political  considerations." 
The  Soviet  Representative,  however,  asserted  that  the  "only  solution" 
lay  in  the  restoration  of  the  "legitimate  rights  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  the  United  Nations."  Noting  that  the  U.S.S.R.  "had  been 
urged  to  change  its  position,"  he  said,  "it  was  rather  for  the  Western 
Powers  to  change  theirs." 
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The  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  which  was 
established  to  consult  with  members  on  the  recommendation  to  be 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  full  Committee,  found  genera] 
agreement  that  there  was  an  "urgent  need  to  ensure  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  Member  States  on  the  main  organs  of  the  United  Nations, 
particularly  the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil." The  majority  believed,  the  Subcommittee  report  noted,  that 
"this  objective  could  best  be  achieved"  by  amending  the  U.N.  Charter 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the  two  Councils. 

The  report  also  noted  certain  minority  views,  and  particularly  the 
Soviet  bloc  position  that  "they  had  to  oppose  any  modification  of  the 
present  text  of  the  Charter  so  long  as  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
was  not  represented  in  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  could  not 
participate"  in  the  ratification  process.  The  Soviet  bloc  contended 
that  "the  adequate  representation  of  all  the  regions"  could  be  achieved 
by  an  "equitable  distribution  of  the  existing  seats"  in  various  organs. 
Other  members  had  stressed  the  importance  of  redistributing  all  seats 
on  the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  after 
their  enlargement  in  order  to  "ensure  equitable  geographical  represen- 
tation of  all  the  Member  States."  Some  had  also  maintained  that  if 
efforts  to  enlarge  the  Councils  in  the  near  future  were  unsuccessful, 
then  redistribution  of  existing  seats  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
equitable  representation  for  "the  new  States  of  the  Afro-Asian 
family." 

U.S.  Position.  The  United  States  generally  shared  the  majority 
view  as  described  by  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments. In  his  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  August 
20,  1963,  the  Deputy  Permanent  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Xations,  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  wrote,  "the  United  States  be- 
lieves that  certain  amendments  of  the  Charter  are  long  overdue,  such 
as  an  amendment  designed  to  provide  at  least  for  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  order  to 
give  greater  opportunities  for  representation  to  new  United  Na- 
tions Members."  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  prospects  at  the 
time  for  agreement  on  the  enlargement  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  appeared  somewhat  more  favorable  than  those  for  agreement 
on  the  enlargement  of  the  Security  Council. 

Soviet  Position.  In  a  statement  to  the  Charter  Review  Committee 
on  August  29,  the  Soviet  Representative  recalled  the  earlier  Soviet 
"troika"  proposals  for  "equal  representation  of  the  Socialist,  neutralist, 
and  "Western  groups  of  countries  on  United  Xations  organs"  and  de- 
clared the  U.S.S.R.  "would  continue  to  strive  for  its  adoption  as  the 
best  way  of  solving  the  problem  before  the  Committee/'    He  reiterated 
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the  longstanding  Soviet  position  that  "there  could  be  no  question  of 
modification,  revision  or  amendment  of  the  Charter,  because  the  Peo- 
ple's Eepublic  of  China  was  still  being  denied  its  lawful  place  in  the 
United  Nations." 

The  Soviet  Representative  then  suggested  a  "temporary  agreement" 
to  meet  the  problem  of  equitable  geographical  representation,  under 
which  "each  main  geographical  region  of  the  world"  would  have 
"at  least  one  non-permanent  member  on  the  Security  Council"  and  "the 
socialist  group  of  countries"  would  have  "at  least  one  non-permanent 
seat."  The  Soviet  Representative  pointed  out  that  on  this  basis  the 
existing  nonpermanent  seats  on  the  Security  Council  would  be  al- 
located to  Africa,  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  Western  Europe,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Middle  East.  He  further  proposed  that  a  similar 
redistribution  of  seats  be  arranged  for  the  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Soviet  position  as  stated  in  the  Committee  meeting  of  August  29 
was  reaffirmed  on  September  5,  1963,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  from  the 
Soviet  Representative  to  the  United  Nations.  This  position  differed 
in  only  one  respect  from  that  taken  previously.  The  U.S.S.R.  did  not 
state,  as  it  had  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past,  that  it  would  not 
itself  ratify  any  Charter  amendment  in  the  absence  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  from  the  United  Nations.  Rather,  the  letter  of  the 
Soviet  Representative  stated  that  "it  is  impossible  to  make  any  amend- 
ments or  changes  in  the  Charter"  without  the  "agreement"  of  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

Committee  Report.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a  Charter 
Review  Conference  adopted  its  report  unanimously  on  August  30. 
With  respect  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Committee  observed  that  it  was 
"generally  agreed"  that  their  composition  "should  reflect  better  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  United  Nations  Members,  in  particular  those 
from  Africa  and  Asia,  although  there  were  differences  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  methods  of  achieving  this  agreed  goal."  It  expressed  "the 
hope"  that  the  Assembly  would  have  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
this  problem  as  an  urgent  and  important  matter  at  its  18th  session. 
The  Committee  also  suggested  that  the  Assembly  might  set  up  a  ne- 
gotiating committee  to  find  a  "generally  acceptable  means  of  achieving 
an  increased  membership  of  the  two  Councils"  and  that  this  committee 
might  be  requested  to  report  not  later  than  at  the  19th  session.  The 
Committee,  however,  made  no  recommendations  to  the  Assembly  on 
the  enlargement  question  since  these  would  have  been  outside  its  terms 
of  reference  which  are  entirely  procedural. 
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General  Assembly  Consideration 

When  the  18th  General  Assembly  convened  on  September  17,  1963, 
it  had  before  it  both  the  report  of  its  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
a  Charter  Review  Conference,  expressing  views  with  respect  to  the 
enlargement  question,  and  the  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  containing  a  resolution  on  the  enlargement  of  that  Council. 
Moreover,  the  day  before  the  Assembly  convened,  44  African  and 
Asian  members  requested  that  a  new  item  "Question  of  Equitable 
Representation  on  the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council'5  be  added  to  the  agenda  of  the  18th  session.  The  explanatory 
memorandum  accompanying  this  request  pointed  out  that  the  member 
states  from  Africa  and  Asia  "constitute  more  than  half  the  member- 
ship of  the  United  Nations''  and  asserted  that  in  view  of  this  fact  and 
the  likelihood  of  a  further  increase  in  membership,  "it  has  become 
necessary  to  review  the  composition"  of  the  two  Councils  "with  a  view 
to  providing  for  a  more  equitable  representation." 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly's  General  Committee, 
the  Assembly  on  September  20  referred  the  new  item  to  its  Specia] 
Political  Committee.  That  section  of  the  report  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  dealing  with  the  enlargement  question  was  also  al- 
located to  the  Special  Political  Committee,  The  Committee  reached 
these  items  on  November  27  but,  in  view  of  the  private  consultations 
among  delegations  that  were  in  progress  outside  the  Committee  on 
the  enlargement  problem,  debate  did  not  begin  until  December  5.  It 
then  continued  in  a  rather  desultory  fashion  until  December  10  while 
efforts  were  made  to  arrive  at  generally  acceptable  draft  resolutions. 

Soviet  Statement.  On  December  10  attention  was  focused  on  a 
statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  which  said  that  "the  Soviet 
delegation  cannot  vote  for  proposals  to  amend  the  United  Nations 
Charter  without  the  participation  of  one  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  i.e.,  without  a  representative  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,"  Up  to  a  point,  the  Soviet  Representative's  state- 
ment closely  paralleled  his  letter  of  September  5,  1963,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a 
Charter  Review  Conference  (see  page  147).  The  Soviet  Represen- 
tative then  stated,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  ap- 
proached the  Chinese  Communists  to  learn  their  position  on  this 
matter.  The  latter  had  replied  that  they  would  make  "no  commit- 
ments on  any  amendments"  of  the  Charter  so  long  as  they  were  barred 
from  participation  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  their 
agreement  to  "revision"  of  the  Charter  "while  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
representative  is  present  in  the  United  Nations  might  lead  to  the 
creation  of  a  'two-China  situation.'  " 
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The  Soviet  Representative  continued  by  quoting  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Deputy  Foreign  Minister  as  having  stated  to  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador in  Peiping  on  December  5,  1963,  "We  do  not  approve  of 
any  attempt  to  settle  this  question  by  increasing  the  membership  of 
United  Nations  organs;  we  are  in  favour  of  settling  it  by  equitably 
distributing  the  existing  seats  in  those  organs."  In  view  of  "the  forth- 
right answer"  received  from  the  Chinese  Communists,  the  Soviet 
Representative  said,  "it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  what  basis 
certain  Afro- Asian  delegations  can  have  for  stating"  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  support  their  proposals  to  increase  the  membership  of 
the  two  Councils  "even  before  the  question  of  restoring  the  lawful 
rights  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations  has 
been  settled." 

The  Soviet  statement,  the  Representative  of  Guinea  immediately 
declared,  "ruined  all  hope  of  achieving  adequate  representation  of  the 
States  of  Africa  and  Asia  at  the  present  session."  He  suggested  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  postpone  adjournment  of  the  session  "so 
that  the  discussion  could  continue  until  the  injustices  done  to  the  States 
of  Africa  and  Asia  were  remedied."  He  reminded  the  Committee  that 
his  Foreign  Minister,  speaking  in  plenary  on  September  30, 1963,  had 
said  that  "the  restitution  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  of  its 
legitimate  rights  and  the  just  reparation  claimed  by  the  countries  of 
Africa  and  Asia  were  two  different  questions,  which  the  Peking  leaders 
had  had  the  wisdom  and  foresight  not  to  bind  together."  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Guinea,  he  asserted,  "had  since  been  informed  from  an 
official  source  that  that  was  in  fact  the  position  of  the  Peking  leaders.'' 
The  Guinean  Representative  asked  that  the  Soviet  statement  be  pub- 
lished in  full  as  a  Committee  document,  and  the  Cameroon  Represent- 
ative asked  for  time  to  permit  delegations  to  study  the  statement  and 
informal  groups  to  "reach  an  understanding  on  the  new  situation." 
The  Committee  did  not  resume  its  discussion  until  December  13. 

21-Power  Draft  Resolutions.  In  addition  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  Soviet  Representative  on  December  10,  19  American  Republics, 
J amaica,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  had  introduced  two  draft  resolu- 
tions— one  amending  the  Charter  to  increase  the  number  of  nonper- 
manent  members  of  the  Security  Council  from  6  to  8,  making  a  Council 
of  13 ;  and  the  other  amending  the  Charter  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  from  18  to  24.  The  first  draft 
resolution  also  provided  that  the  required  voting  majority  in  the  en- 
larged Security  Council  should  be  increased  from  7  to  8.  No  compa- 
rable provision  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  as  the  Charter  does  not  stipulate  any  required  majority  for  this 
Council. 
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37 -Power  Draft  Resolutions.  On  December  13.  37  African  and 
Asian  nations  introduced  draft  resolutions  amending  the  Charter  to 
increase  the  number  of  nonpermanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil  from  6  to  10  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  from  18  to  27,  as 
against  the  increases  of  2  and  6,  respectively,  proposed  in  the  21-power 
draft,  resolutions.  The  37-power  draft  resolution  concerning  the 
Security  Council  provided  for  a  majority  requirement  of  9,  1  more 
than  that  required  under  the  21-power  draft  resolution,  and  stipulated, 
though  not  as  a  Charter  amendment,  that  the  10  nonpermanent  seats 
should  be  allocated  as  follows:  African  and  Asian  states — 5,  East 
European  states — 1,  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  states — 2,  and 
West  European  and  other  states — 2.  The  37-power  draft  resolution 
on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  made  no  provision  for  the  alloca-  i 
tion  of  seats  on  that  Council. 

The  following  day,  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  addressed  the  Committee. 

U.S.  Position.  Recalling  that  the  United  States  had  consistently 
favored  a  "reasonable"  enlargement  of  both  Councils  since  the  question 
first  arose  in  1956,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Francis  T. 
P.  Plimpton,  declared  that  the  "inadequate  provision"  on  the  two 
Councils  for  the  current  membership  from  Africa  and  Asia  can  only 
be  "rectified  satisfactorily''  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Councils.  "Re- 
allocation,*- he  said,  "would  involve  trying  to  distribute  fairly  too  few 
seats  among  too  many  Members  at  the  expense  of  those  Members  who 
now  enjoy  adequate  representation.  Thus  reallocation  would  not  solve 
the  problem;  it  would  leave  all  areas  dissatisfied  and  it  would  arouse 
serious  resentments."  The  U.S.  Representative  regretted  that  the 
Soviet  statement  of  December  10  had  not  justified  the  hope  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  "might  at  last  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  strong  desire 
of  the  great  majority  of  Members"  to  see  the  Councils  enlarged.  He 
expressed  the  belief,  however,  that  "the  General  Assembly  should 
not  be  discouraged  by  the  Soviet  attitude,  If  amendments  are 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  this  Assembly,  as  we  be- 
lieve they  should  be,  we  think  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  persuaded  to  reconsider  its  position." 

The  U.S.  Representative  then  stated : 

While  the  United  States  supports  enlargement  of  the  Councils,  it  is  also 
concerned  that  they  do  not  become  unwieldy  in  size  and  that  their  composition 
is  such  as  to  make  them  useful  instrumentalities  in  their  respective  areas  of 
responsibility.  The  United  States  believes  that  the  Security  Council  should  not 
only  provide  for  equitable  geographical  distribution,  as  the  Charter  says,  but 
must — as  the  Charter  also  provides — reflect  "the  contribution  of  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.'' 
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We  also  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  the  Security  Council's  most  effective 
functioning  it  should  be  as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  these  principles. 

A  Security  Council  of  thirteen  not  only  would  permit  the  African  and  Asian 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  hold  four  of  the  elective  seats — a  fair  share, 
since  they  constitute  roughly  half  of  the  total  United  Nations  membership — but 
would  also  provide  a  Council  whose  overall  composition  would  continue  to  take 
into  account  the  ability  of  members  to  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Organization. 

In  the  case  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  United  States  believes 
that  it  should  be  sufficiently  representative  to  carry  weight  with  the  whole  United 
Nations  membership.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  believes  that  if  the 
Council's  recommendations  are  to  be  meaningful  a  balance  must  be  maintained 
among  its  members  between  the  developed  and  the  developing  States. 

A  final  word  about  our  position  on  the  draft  resolutions  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  enlargement  of  the  Councils. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  authorized  to  vote  in  favour  of  amendments  to 
the  Charter  providing  for  a  thirteen-seat  Security  Council  and  a  twenty-four-seat 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  We  have  no  authority  to  support  any  other  pro- 
posals for  amendments  to  the  Charter,  and  if  any  other  proposal  is  put  to  a  vote  at 
this  time,  we  shall  have  to  vote  against  it. 

I  would  remind  the  Committee  that  Article  108  of  the  Charter  provides  that,  to 
be  effective,  an  amendment  to  the  Charter  must  receive  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly — not  just  those  present  and  voting,  but 
two  thirds  of  the  members.  That  means  that  no  amendment  can  be  effectively 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  unless  it  receives  seventy-four  votes  in  favour. 
Now,  in  our  view,  the  principal  result  of  pushing  ahead  at  this  time  on  proposed 
amendments  which  cannot  receive  the  seventy-four  votes  required  by  Article  108 
of  the  Charter  would  be  that  these  amendments  would  not  even  be  recommended 
for  ratification  by  the  Assembly  and  would  further  complicate  and  perpetuate 
the  present  division  of  opinion  as  to  exactly  what  increases  should  be  put  into 
effect.  We  feel  that  this  would  be  extremely  unfortunate.  All  members  of  the 
Assembly  except  the  Soviet  bloc  are  ready  to  go  ahead  with  increases  now,  but  in 
spite  of  strenuous  efforts  during  the  past  few  days — and  only  a  few  days  have 
been  available  to  us — there  is  not  agreement  among  us  as  to  exactly  what  those 
increases  should  be.  Voting  now  on  any  of  these  proposals  would  therefore  do  no 
more  than  record  our  present  known  differences. 

The  United  States  delegation  does  not  see  that  that  would  be  an  advantageous 
situation.  In  our  view,  it  might  very  well  be  better  for  all  concerned — in  fact, 
it  would  be  better — if  the  issue  were  held  over  for  intensive  discussion  and  con- 
sultation and  negotiation  among  groups  and  interested  States,  which  could  be 
carried  forward  during  the  winter  and,  we  would  hope  and  believe,  could  result 
in  agreement  well  before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  session  on  formulas  that 
would  be  just  and  equitable  to  all  States  and  groups.  Certainly,  my  delegation 
pledges  itself,  if  that  course  is  taken,  to  use  its  utmost  efforts  to  arrive  at  the 
just  and  equitable  solutions  for  which  we  are  all  hoping. 

Positions  of  0  ther  Permanent  Security  Council  Members.  The  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Chinese  Representatives  strongly  supported  the  U.S. 
suggestion  that  any  final  decision  on  the  enlargement  of  the  two  Coun- 
cils be  deferred  to  allow  intersessional  consultations  and  negotiations. 

The  Soviet  Representative  again  intervened,  as  he  was  to  do  three 
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more  times  during  the  Assembly's  consideration  of  this  question,  to 
state  "that  if  the  relevant  draft  resolutions  calling  for  amendments  of 
the  Charter  are  brought  to  the  vote,  we  shall  be  obligated  to  vote 
against  them."  However,  when  he  again  based  the  Soviet  position  on 
the  opposition  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  any  amendment  of  the 
Charter  in  their  absence  from  the  United  Nations,  his  interpretation 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  position  was  challenged  by  the  Albanian 
Representative.  Furthermore,  the  latter  expressed  the  view  that  it 
was  not  "fair  for  a  Member  State  to  invoke  here  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  to  justify  its  own  position."  The  Albanian  Representative 
subsequently  elaborated  on  these  remarks  in  plenary. 

Final  Action.  Consultations  continued  over  the  weekend  and  on 
December  16,  the  Indian  Representative  introduced  oral  amendments 
to  the  21-power  texts  which  the  Salvadoran  Representative  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  original  drafts.  These  amendments, 
cosponsored  by  56  African  and  Asian  members,  in  effect  substituted 
in  the  21-power  texts  the  substance  of  the  37-power  draft  resolutions 
with  two  modifications.  The  allocation  in  the  resolution  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  two  seats  to  "Latin  American  and  Caribbean  States" 
was  revised  to  omit  the  reference  to  Caribbean  states  and  the  following 
paragraph  was  added  to  the  resolution  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council : 

"3.  Further  decides  that,  without  prejudice  to  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  seats  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  nine  additional 
members  shall  be  elected  according  to  the  following  pattern  : 

( a )  Seven  from  African  and  Asian  St  ates ; 

(b)  One  from  Latin  American  States;  and 

( c )  One  from  Western  Europe  and  other  States." 

The  amended  21-power  draft  resolutions  were  then  adopted  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  The  draft  resolution  amending  the  Charter  to 
enlarge  the  Security  Council  from  11  to  15  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
96  to  11  (Cuba,  France,  Soviet  bloc  minus  Albania) ,  with  4  (Portugal, 
South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions.  The  draft  resolution  amend- 
ing the  Charter  to  enlarge  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  from  18 
to  27  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  95  to  11  (Cuba,  France,  Soviet  bloc 
minus  Albania),  with  4  (Portugal,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.)  absten- 
tions. China  which  had  voted  affirmatively  on  the  first  resolution  did 
not  participate  in  the  vote  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Explaining  the  U.S.  abstention,  Ambassador  Plimpton  recalled  his 
statement  previously  quoted  and  said : 

Since  then,  a  wider  measure  of  agreement  has  developed  in  the  Assembly  as  a 
result  of  further  consultations  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  United  States  dele- 
gation has  been  authorized  to  abstain.    The  United  States  takes  this  position 
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without  prejudice  to  our  final  attitude  on  the  proposed  amendment,  which  we 
will  determine  after  further  consultations  with  other  Member  States  and  in 
accordance  with  our  administrative  and  constitutional  processes. 

The  British  took  a  similar  position,  as  did  the  French  who,  however, 
went  further  to  indicate  that  the  new  resolutions  in  their  view  "did 
not  take  account  of  all  the  complexities  of  this  problem"  and  referred 
specifically  to  "the  problem  of  the  majority  in  the  Security  Council." 
The  Chinese  Representative  stated  that  his  delegation  would  reserve 
its  position  pending  instructions  from  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  the  resolution  concerning  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  On  the  basis  of  the  discussion  the  Chinese  Representative 
feared  that  the  wording  of  the  amendment  concerning  the  allocation 
of  seats  on  the  Council  might  prove  discriminatory  against  China  as 
among  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.  (The 
other  four  permanent  members  are  and  have  always  been  represented 
on  the  Council.  China,  however,  lost  its  seat  in  1960  and  has  not  since 
been  on  the  Council.) 

The  vote  on  the  draft  resolutions  in  plenary  on  December  17  was 
almost  identical  with  that  in  committee :  97  to  11  (  Cuba,  France,  Soviet 
bloc  minus  Albania),  with  4  (Portugal,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.) 
abstentions;  and  96  to  11  (Cuba,  France,  Soviet  bloc  minus  Albania), 
with  5  (China,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions.  The 
two  resolutions  were  placed  before  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
for  ratification.  The  resolutions  call  on  all  members  to  complete 
ratification  by  September  1, 1965. 

Subsequent  Soviet  Statement.  After  the  18th  General  Assembly  had 
adjourned  on  December  17,  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
December  21  issued  a  statement  which  at  the  request  of  the  Soviet  U.N. 
Representative  was  circulated  as  a  U.N.  document  on  December  31. 
This  statement,  inter  alia,  quotes  an  editorial  of  December  18  from  the 
Chinese  Communist  press  saying  in  effect  that  if  Charter  amendment 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  Afro-Asian  demands  for  greater  representa- 
tion in  U.N.  organs,  the  Chinese  Communists  will  support  such  amend- 
ment. The  Soviet  statement  then  declares : 

If  this  statement  .  .  .  reflects  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  and  is  confirmed  by  that  Government,  the  situation  will  be 
completely  changed.  It  can  be  stated  unequivocally  that  if  such  a  statement  .  .  . 
had  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  while  the 
matter  was  being  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Soviet  Union  would  of 
course  have  voted  for  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the  African  and  Asian 
countries. 

Continuing,  however,  the  Soviet  statement  asserts  that  "a  solution 
to  the  problem  has  not  actually  been  found."  It  calls  for  further  con- 
sultations which  should  "be  directed  towards"  solving  the  basic  prob- 
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lem  of  seating  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  United  Nations  and 
expelling  the  Republic  of  China.  In  the  course  of  these  consultations, 
the  Soviet  statement  concludes,  "there  could  of  course  also  be  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  steps  which  could  be  taken  at  the  present  time,  even 
before  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  People's  Eepublic  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations,  with  a  view  to  solving  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  membership  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council." 

Interim  Measures 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Assembly's  Special  Political  Committee 
was  considering  Council  enlargement,  its  Economic  and  Financial 
(Second)  Committee  was  considering  enlargement  of  the  following 
three  sessional  committees  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council: 
Economic,  Social,  and  Coordination. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
Algeria,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Senegal,  Tanganyika,  and  Tunisia,  later 
joined  by  Nigeria  and  Yemen,  cosponsored  a  draft  resolution  which 
invited,  "as  an  interim  measure  and  pending  the  enlargement  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  itself,"  the  Council  at  its  December  1963 
resumed  session  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  these  three  committees 
of  the  whole.  The  draft  resolution,  after  referring  to  the  "over- 
whelming will"  of  U.N.  members  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  be  enlarged  and  its  membership  "redistributed  to  reflect  cor- 
rectly the  membership  of  the  Organization"  and  noting  "with  satis- 
faction" the  resolution  on  enlargement  adopted  by  the  Council  at  its 
1963  summer  session,  also  noted  that  many  subsidiary  bodies  of  the 
Council  are  "already  larger  than  the  Council  itself  and  that  it  is  within 
the  Council's  competence,  in  accordance  with  Article  68  of  the  Charter, 
to  determine  the  membership  of  all  its  subsidiary  bodies."  The  draft 
resolution  further  invited  the  Council  at  its  resumed  session  "to  carry 
out  forthwith  necessary  elections  so  as  to  permit  these  Committees  to 
become  without  delay  representative  of  the  membership  of  the 
Organization." 

The  Second  Committee  approved  the  8-power  draft  resolution  on 
December  9  by  a  vote  of  81  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  (France)  abstention. 
However,  when  the  recommended  resolution  was  taken  up  in  plenary 
on  December  IT,  9  Soviet  bloc  states  and  Cuba  joined  France  in  ab- 
staining. The  French  maintained  their  position  that  "it  is  inappro- 
priate and  dangerous  to  try  to  resolve  by  provisional  formulae  a 
problem  that  should  be  solved  globally  and  in  a  non-controversial 
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manner."  The  Soviet  Kepresentative  based  the  U.S.S.K.'s  abstention 
on  the  laudatory  reference  in  the  draft  resolution  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council's  1963  resolution  with  respect  to  enlargement  of 
the  Council. 

After  the  Assembly  had  adopted  the  resolution  amending  the 
Charter  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil from  18  to  27  (see  page  150),  the  Council  on  December  19  at  its 
resumed  36th  session  decided,  in  a  resolution  cosponsored  by  Argen- 
tina, Colombia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Japan,  Jordan,  Senegal,  and 
Uruguay,  to  enlarge  its  Economic,  Social,  and  Coordination  Commit- 
tees by  9  seats  each  "as  an  interim  measure  and  pending  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  itself."  The  Council  also 
decided  in  this  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  15  (U.S.) 
to  2,  with  1  abstention,  to  elect  9  U.N.  members  to  fill  these  seats  for 
1  year,  to  accept  the  geographical  distribution  for  these  seats  provided 
in  the  Assembly's  resolution  on  enlargement  of  the  Council  itself, 
and  if  necessary  to  review  these  arrangements  late  in  1964.  Soviet 
amendments  to  this  resolution  deleting  its  preambular  paragraphs 
referring  to  the  action  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Assembly  with  respect  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Council,  adding  10 
instead  of  9  seats  to  the  Committees,  and  deleting  the  operative  para- 
graph concerning  the  geographic  distribution  of  these  seats  were 
decisively  defeated. 

Enlargement  of  General  Committee 

On  the  same  day  that  the  inscription  of  the  item  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  Councils  was  requested  (see  page  148) ,  48  African  and  Asian 
members,  in  a  related  move,  requested  the  addition  of  an  item  to  the 
agenda  for  the  18th  session  entitled :  "Question  of  the  Composition  of 
the  General  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly."  The  explanatory 
memorandum  accompanying  this  request  pointed  out  that  the  composi- 
tion of  this  body,  the  Assembly's  General  (steering)  Committee,  had 
last  been  changed  in  1957  by  the  12th  session,  when  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  stood  at  82,  of  which  29  members  came  from  Africa 
and  Asia.  Now  the  membership  was  111,  with  56  members  coming 
from  Africa  and  Asia.  Declaring  it  "a  pressing  need  today  that  the 
various  organs  of  the  United  Nations  should  reflect  more  closely  the 
increased  membership  of  the  Asian  and  African  States  in  the  Orga- 
nization," the  memorandum  asserted  that  this  was  "all  the  more  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  General  Committee  which  is  a  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly,  which  body  reflects  the  principle  of  sovereign 
equality  of  all  Member  States." 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  Afro-Asian  item  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
Councils,  this  proposed  item  was  recommended  without  vote  for  in- 
clusion on  the  agenda  of  the  18th  session  and  referred  on  September  20 
to  the  Special  Political  Committee.  On  November  21  the  Special  Polit- 
ical Committee  decided  to  consider  it  simultaneously  with  the  two 
items  on  enlargement  of  the  Councils. 

Under  the  12th  General  Assembly  resolution  referred  to  in  the  ex- 
planatory memorandum  cited  above,  the  General  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  its  13  Vice  Presidents,  and  the 
chairmen  of  its  7  main  committees.  The  resolution  also  provided  for 
the  following  allocation  of  these  seats :  African  and  Asians — I  vice- 
presidencies  and  2  committee  chairmanships:  Latin  Americans — 2 
vice-presidencies  and  2  committee  chairmanships:  West  Europeans 
and  others — 2  vice-presidencies  and  2  committee  chairmanships;  and 
East  Europeans — 1  vice-presidency  and  1  committee  chairmanship ; 
except  that  the  group  holding  the  presidency  lost  a  vice-presidency. 
In  addition,  the  resolution  provided  that  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  should  also  hold  vice-presidencies  and  that 
the  Commonwealth  should  always  have  at  least  one  representative  on 
the  General  Committee  without  upsetting  the  pattern  of  geographic 
distribution  established  by  the  resolution. 

Special  Political  Committee  Discussion.  Since  enlargement  of  the 
General  Committee  did  not  involve  Charter  amendment  and  was  less 
controversial  than  the  question  of  enlarging  the  Councils,  the  Special 
Political  Committee's  early  discussions  of  the  enlargement  question 
tended  to  focus  on  it.  The  Africans  and  Asians  reached  agreement  on 
the  size  and  distribution  of  the  enlargement  they  desired  in  the  case 
of  the  General  Committee  much  earlier  than  they  did  in  the  case  of  the 
councils.  Fifty-three  Africans  and  Asians,  later  joined  by  Cyprus 
and  Yugoslavia,  cosponsored  a  draft  resolution  increasing  the  size  of 
the  Committee  from  21  to  24.  Under  this  draft  resolution.  3  additional 
vice-presidencies  were  created  and  allocated  to  the  Africans  and 
Asians,  making  a  total  of  16:  the  Afro-Asians  gained  a  committee 
chairmanship  at  the  expense  of  the  West  Europeans  and  others  and  the 
Latin  Americans,  both  of  these  groups  being  allotted  one  chairmanship 
each  with  a  third  to  rotate  between  them :  and  reference  was  made  to 
the  Caribbean  states  as  included  in  the  Latin  American  group. 

When  the  55-power  text  was  introduced  in  committee  on  December 
9,  Australia.  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  immediately  introduced  an 
amendment  to  incorporate  essentially  the  same  provision  to  assure 
Commonwealth  representation  on  the  General  Committee  that  had 
been  included  in  the  12th  General  Assembly  resolution  on  this  subject. 

In  his  statement  to  the  Special  Political  Committee  on  December 
14,  the  U.S.  Representative.  Ambassador  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
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termed  the  55-power  draft  resolution  "a  sensible  effort  to  bring  the 
composition  of  the  General  Committee  into  line  with  the  current  reali- 
ties of  General  Assembly  membership."  He  gave  strong  support  to 
the  three-power  amendment,  pointing  out  that  the  Commonwealth 
"has  made  important  contributions  to  this  international  community  of 
nations,  in  particular  to  its  peace-keeping  operations.  It  is  a  unique 
association  transcending,  but  not  replacing,  regional  affiliations,  and 
we  believe  this  should  be  recognized  by  ensuring  its  representation  in 
any  bodies  in  which  the  principle  of  geographical  representation  is 
applied,  particularly  since  several  of  the  largest  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries are  not  easily  identified  with  the  major  recognized  regional 
groupings.'' 

On  the  same  day  that  the  U.S.  Representative  made  his  statement, 
however,  the  Canadian  Representative  stated  that  as  a  "result  of  con- 
sultations which  have  taken  place  outside  the  Committee  .  .  .  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  ...  in  response  to  requests  which  have 
been  made  to  them  by  several  of  the  Commonwealth  countries  to  with- 
draw the  amendment,  have  decided  not  to  insist  that  it  be  put  to  a 
vote."  The  Canadian  Representative  commented  that  in  view  of  the 
role  in  the  United  Nations  of  the  three  cosponsors  as  Commonwealth 
members,  "we  trust  that  our  position  will  not  be  jeopardized  with 
regard  to  our  access  to  membership  of  the  General  Committee." 

The  previous  day  two  other  amendments  had  been  introduced  to 
the  55-power  draft  resolution.  One,  cosponsored  by  19  Latin  Ameri- 
can members,  deleted  the  reference  to  Caribbean  states  as  included  in 
the  Latin  American  group  and  added  an  additional  vice-presidency  to 
be  allocated  to  Latin  America.  This  amendment  also  was  not  brought 
to  a  vote  since  it  was  accepted  by  the  sponsors  of  the  55-power  draft 
resolution  after  consultations  outside  the  Committee. 

The  other  amendment,  introduced  by  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland, 
represented  renewal  of  the  unsuccessful  Soviet  bloc  attempt  at  the  14th 
General  Assembly  in  1959  to  establish  a  fixed  pattern  of  rotation  for 
the  Assembly  presidency.  This  amendment  would  have  added  to  the 
55-power  draft  the  following  paragraph : 

"The  Presidency  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  rotate  every  year 
among  the  following  regions:  (a)  Africa  (b)  Asia  (c)  Eastern  Eu- 
rope (d)  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  States  (e)  Middle  East  (f) 
Western  Europe  and  other  States." 

Since  Eastern  Europe,  alone  of  all  the  regions  mentioned  has  never 
held  the  Assembly  presidency,  the  primary  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment was  clear. 

On  December  14  the  U.S.  Representative  called  for  the  defeat  of 
the  two-power  amendment.   Declaring  the  office  of  the  President  of 
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the  Assembly  to  be  in  "a  category  by  itself,'*  he  recognized  the  desir- 
ability of  taking  into  account  geographic  considerations  and  noted 
that  "the  geographic  distribution  of  the  office  has  in  fact  been  wide- 
spread.*' He  warned,  however,  against  the  Organization  tying  "its 
own  hands  by  specifying  a  rigid  course  of  action.*'  On  the  contrary, 
he  said,  it  should  "preserve  that  flexibility  which,  in  a  constantly 
changing  world,  would  enable  it  at  all  times  to  make  a  judicious  choice 
in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  then  prevailing.  Surely  we  should 
not  put  ourselves  in  a  strait  jacket  so  that  we  would  find  ourselves 
rigidly  forced  in  a  given  year  to  choose  a  President  .  .  .  from  an  area 
which  would  clearly  be  inappropriate  because  of  the  particular  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Assembly  in  that  year." 

The  Assembly  President,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative  pointed  out,  "is 
an  international  figure,  a  symbol  of  and  spokesman  for  all  the  United 
Nations.  He  has  never  been  and  never  should  be  a  national  or  regional 
figure.*'  Noting  the  "tradition  of  high  quality  that  has  marked  the 
history  of  the  Presidency,*'  the  U.S.  Representative  observed  that  so 
far  the  office  has  been  occupied  "by  eminent  persons  who  have  been 
elected  not  as  faithful  representatives  of  their  country  or  the  group 
or  the  area  to  which  their  country  belonged,  but  for  their  personal 
contribution  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  U.S.  Eepresentative  then  stated : 

During  his  term  of  office,  the  President  is  detached  from  his  delegation  and 
he  must  therefore  command  the  confidence  of  the  General  Assembly  as  an  in- 
dividual and  be  chosen  as  an  individual.  If  the  regional  origin  of  the  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Assembly  were  to  be  the  governing  factor,  the  candidate 
put  forward  would  be  likely  to  be  the  man  who  had  most  identified  himself  with 
the  region  rather  than  a  man  whose  commitment  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  the  entire  United  Nations  would  appeal  to  all  regions.  In  addition, 
it  would  seem  likely  that  once  the  principle  of  rigid,  automatic  regional  rota- 
tion were  established,  we  would  not  only  find  the  Assembly  faced  with  the 
selected  candidate  of  one  particular  region  with  no  alternative,  but  that  as  time 
went  on  there  would  be  a  sort  of  rotation  within  each  region  assigning  the 
region's  candidate  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  country.  In  this  way,  the 
principle  of  high  qualifications,  the  principle  of  the  best  man  in  the  whole 
Assembly  for  the  job  would  be  further  vitiated. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  this  amendment  were  to  be  adopted  we  would  be  not 
only  taking  something  away  from  the  office  itself  and  from  the  United  Nations 
as  an  institution,  we  would  also  be  reducing  the  prestige  and  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  itself.  We  would  be  depriving  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
right  to  judge  who  is  the  best  man  as  an  individual  available  to  preside  over  it. 
It  would  reduce  the  office  itself  to  the  province  of  inter-group  and  intra-group 
politics  seriously  affecting  its  prestige  and  independence.  I  do  not  think  on 
this  matter  of  independence  that  it  should  require  any  demonstration  that  a 
man  who  owes  his  election  solely  to  the  backing  of  his  region  of  origin  is,  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  election,  less  inclined  to  be  totally  independent  and  im- 
partial than  is  the  man  who  owes  his  election  to  the  entire  Assembly. 
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I  have  purposely  placed  my  main  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  and  on  the  competence  of  the  man  who  fills  it. 
That  does  not  mean  that  my  Government  feels  that  the  regional  origin  of  the 
candidate  should  be  ignored.  Naturally,  in  the  event  of  a  choice  between  several 
highly  qualified  candidates  it  would  be  normal  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
one  whose  region  was  less  recently  represented  in  the  presidency. 

Another  factor,  that  of  the  international  climate  in  any  given  area  or  of  the 
locus  of  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  Assembly's  agenda,  should  also 
receive  due  weight  in  the  choice  of  the  President,  and  that  would  not  be  pos- 
sible if  the  Assembly  were  restricted  by  some  rule  only  to  a  candidate  from  a 
given  region.  But  the  main  consideration  is,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  should 
remain,  the  qualities  of  the  man,  the  tradition  of  his  high  office,  and  the  power 
and  the  freedom  of  each  Assembly  to  make  its  own  choice  free  from  geographical 
restriction. 

After  the  United  States  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  such  an  in- 
flexible amendment,  the  Nigerian  Kepresentative  suggested  substitute 
language  for  the  Polish- Czech  amendment  stating  simply  that  in  the 
election  of  the  General  Assembly  President  "regard  shall  be  had  for 
equitable  geographical  rotation  of  this  office  among  the  regions  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  4  below"  (which  distributed  geographically  the 
7  main  committee  chairmanships).  In  view  of  this  language  change 
which  no  longer  involved  the  rigid  regional  rotation  of  the  General 
Assembly  presidency,  the  United  States  withdrew  its'  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  Nigerian  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  two 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  wThich  was  then  adopted  in  revised  form 
on  December  16  by  a  vote  of  97  to  1,  with  11  abstentions. 

General  Assembly  Action.  The  55-power  draft  resolution  as 
amended  was  approved  in  committee  on  December  16  by  a  vote  of  109 
to  0,  and  adopted  in  plenary  the  following  day  by  a  vote  of  111  to  0. 

Charter  Ikeview 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  18th  session  again  decided  to  postpone 
any  decision  on  the  convening  of  a  Charter  review  conference.  Under 
article  109  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  this  question  had  automatically  come 
before  the  10th  General  Assembly,  which  had  decided  that  a  review 
conference  would  be  desirable  in  "auspicious  international  circum- 
stances" and  that  one  should  be  held  "at  an  appropriate  time."  How- 
ever, the  prevailing  international  climate  was  not  considered  "auspi- 
cious" and  the  Assembly  at  its  10th  session  had  established  a  committee 
of  the  whole  to  make  recommendations  to  the  12th  session  on  the  time, 
place,  organization,  and  procedures  of  a  Charter  review  conference. 
This  committee,  which  was  continued  in  being  by  the  12th,  14th,  16th, 
and  17th  sessions,  has  held  five  series  of  meetings.  Each  time  it  arrived 
at  the  consensus,  with  U.S.  concurrence,  that  the  international  circum- 
stances were  still  not  propitious  for  Charter  review. 
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The  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a  Charter  Eeview  Conference 
opened  its  1963  meeting  on  July  1.  The  emphasis  in  the  ensuing  debate 
was  on  the  need  to  amend  the  Charter  to  provide  greater  opportunities 
for  representation  of  the  new  U.N.  membership,  particularly  in  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (see  page  144) , 
rather  than  on  the  broader  question  of  Charter  review.  Though  many 
speakers  considered  review  of  the  Charter  desirable,  only  Indonesia 
called  for  a  conference  "at  the  earliest  possible  date,"  contending  that 
the  whole  principle  of  unanimity  among  the  five  permanent  members 
needed  review,  and  particularly  their  veto  over  any  amendment  of 
the  Charter.  The  Indonesian  Representative  thought  it  "questionable 
whether  the  right  of  veto  should  be  retained  at  all."  Many  other 
members  deplored,  but  did  not  controvert,  the  fact  that  the  interna- 
tional political  situation  was  still  no  more  favorable  for  Charter  review 
than  it  had  been  in  the  past. 

At  its  third  meeting  on  July  10,  the  Committee  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
62  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  10  (Soviet  bloc)  abstentions,  a  resolution  co- 
sponsored  by  seven  African  states  and  Cyprus  setting  up  a  nine-mem- 
ber Subcommittee  to  "establish  contact  with  all  the  Member  States  of 
the  United  Nations  and,  in  particular,  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  with  a  view  to  reaching  an  agreement  regarding 
what  recommendation  should  be  made  to  the  General  Assembly." 

The  Subcommittee,  composed  of  Representatives  of  Brazil,  Guinea, 
Iran,  Liberia,  Nepal,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, and  Uruguay,  held  five  meetings  from  July  29  to  August  22. 
At  its  second  meeting  on  J uly  30,  it  decided  to  address  a  letter  to  all 
U.N.  members  inviting  their  views  on  the  recommendation  to  be  made 
to  the  Assembly  and  also  to  establish  contact  with  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  and  with  the  various  groupings  within 
the  Organization  to  ascertain  their  views  on  this  matter.  In  its  report, 
dated  August  22,  1963,  the  Subcommittee  took  into  account  not  only 
the  results  of  these  consultations  but  also  the  views  expressed  earlier 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

The  Subcommittee  found  that  it  was  the  view  of  "the  great  ma- 
jority of  Members"  that  "the  international  climate  at  the  present  time 
was  still  not  propitious"  for  convening  a  review  conference.  Only 
Ceylon,  Indonesia,  and  Guinea,  in  their  replies  to  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  (Mr.  El-Zayyat  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic)  for  their  views,  advocated  a  recommendation  on  the  early 
convening  of  a  conference.  Most  of  the  replies  were  focused  primarily 
on  the  question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Councils. 

The  United  States  generally  shared  the  majority  view  as  described 
by  the  Subcommittee.   In  his  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  August  20,  1963,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost,  wrote  that  the  "United  States  remains  prepared  to 
support  the  convening  of  a  Charter  Review  Conference  whenever,  in 
the  view  of  most  Members,  the  auspicious  circumstances"  referred  to 
in  the  10th  General  Assembly's  resolution  "are  thought  to  prevail." 
However,  he  continued,  "the  United  States  does  not  believe  a  Review 
Conference  could  be  profitably  held  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future.  There  obviously  does  not  exist  general  agreement  on  the  objec- 
tives of  such  a  Conference  without  which,  in  the  United  States  view,  an 
attempt  at  a  broad  review  of  the  Charter  is  more  likely  to  prove 
destructive  than  constructive." 

When  the  full  Committee  resumed  its  meetings  on  August  29,  the 
Soviet  Representative  reiterated  the  longstanding  Soviet  position 
that  "there  could  be  no  question  of  modification,  revision  or  amend- 
ment of  the  Charter,  because  the  People's  Republic  of  China  was  still 
being  denied  its  lawful  place  in  the  United  Nations."  This  position 
was  reaffirmed  on  September  5,  1963,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  from  the  Soviet  Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
As  noted  above,  it  differed  in  only  one  respect  from  that  taken  pre- 
viously by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  question  of  Charter  amendment.  The 
U.S.S.R.  did  not  reiterate  the  statement  it  had  made  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  the  past  that  it  would  not  itself  ratify  any  Charter  amend- 
ment in  the  absence  of  the  Chinese  Communists  from  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a  Charter  Review  Conference 
adopted  its  report  unanimously  on  August  30.  Finding  that  there 
was  "general  agreement  that  international  circumstances  at  the  present 
time  were  still  not  propitious  for  the  holding  of  a  General  Conference 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Charter,"  the  Committee  rec- 
ommended that  it  be  kept  in  being  and  asked  to  report  again  with 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1965  at  its  20th  session. 
Previously,  the  Soviet  bloc  had  abstained  on  recommendations  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  17,  1963,  the  final  day  of  its 
18th  session,  accepted  the  Committee's  recommendations  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  without  reference  to  committee  and  without  formal  vote. 
Only  one  member,  Indonesia,  spoke — to  reiterate  its  advocacy  of  an 
early  review  conference. 

Chinese  Representation 

During  1963  the  Soviet  bloc,  sometimes  supported  by  other  states 
which  recognize  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  continued  the  efforts 
it  has  made  ever  since  1950  to  replace  the  Representatives  of  the  Gov- 
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eminent  of  the  Republic  of  China  with  Chinese  Communists  through- 
out the  entire  U.N.  system.  These  efforts  were  not  confined  to  the 
major  deliberative  councils  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies,  but  were  also  made  in  technical  bodies  subsidiary  to  or 
associated  with  the  U.N.  system.  Once  again  these  efforts  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  its  supporters  were  firmly  and  successfully  opposed 
by  the  United  States,  which  has  always  regarded  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  as  the  only  rightful  government  representing 
China  and  has  always  given  full  support  to  that  position  and  to  all 
the  rights  of  that  Government  in  the  United  Nations. 

As  in  the  past,  the  major  confrontation  on  the  issue  of  Chinese 
representation  took  place  at  the  General  Assembly  which  as  the  prin- 
cipal deliberative  body  of  the  United  Nations  having  political  respon- 
sibility is  particularly  suited  to  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
However,  this  time,  it  was  Albania  rather  than  the  Soviet  Union  which, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  dated  September  16,  1963,  re- 
quested inclusion  of  the  Chinese  representation  issue  on  the  Assem- 
bly's agenda  as  an  item  of  an  "important  and  urgent  character."  Like 
the  Soviet  item  in  1961  and  1962,  the  Albanian  item  was  labeled  "Res- 
toration of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
the  United  Nations."  The  explanatory  memorandum  accompanying 
the  Albanian  request  was  abusively  hostile  to  the  Governments  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States. 

When  the  Assembly's  General  (steering)  Committee  considered 
the  Albanian  request  for  inscription  on  September  18,  1963,  the  U.S. 
Representative,  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  stated  that  while  the 
United  States  did  not  formally  oppose  inclusion  of  the  item  in  the 
agenda,  it  did  not  think  that  in  the  light  of  recent  events  further 
discussion  of  this  question  in  the  General  Assembly  would  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose.  He  pointed  out  that  China  was  properly  represented 
at  the  United  Nations  and  that  the  General  Assemly  should  continue 
to  follow  the  same  policy  in  that  regard  as  it  had  followed  in  the 
past.  After  a  brief  discussion  the  request  for  inscription  of  the  item 
was  put  to  a  vote  at  the  urging  of  the  Representative  of  Cameroon. 
By  a  vote  of  12  (Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chile,  Cyprus,  Guinea,  Indonesia, 
Netherlands,  Rumania,  Somalia,  Syria,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.)  to  1  (China), 
with  8  (Argentina,  Cameroon,  El  Salvador,  France,  Iceland,  Turkey, 
U.S.,  Venezuela)  abstentions,  the  General  Committee  decided  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  item  be  inscribed  and 
allocated  to  the  General  Assembly  plenary.  On  September  20  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  recommendation  without  discussion 
or  vote. 

On  October  11  Albania  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which  in  its 
operative  paragraph  resolved  that  Representatives  of  the  Republic 
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of  China  should  be  "immediately  removed  from  all  United  Nations 
organs"  and  invited  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  "to  send  represent- 
atives to  occupy  China's  place  in  the  United  Nations  and  all  its 
organs."  Cambodia  agreed  to  join  Albania  as  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution.  The  ensuing  debate  on  this  resolution  occupied  6  meetings 
of  the  plenary  (as  compared  with  12  meetings  in  1961  and  7  in  1962) 
between  October  16  and  22.  Speaking  on  October  16,  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  pointed  out  that  the 
Albanian-Cambodian  proposal  was  to  expel  one  of  the  founding  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  to  put  in  its  place  representatives  of 
"the  world's  most  war-like  regime."  He  noted  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  not  only  still  embroiled  in  both  old  and  new  disputes 
on  all  of  their  peripheries  but  also  were  "the  unique  and  aggressive 
advocate,  alone  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  of  resort  to  war  as  a 
means  of  solving  international  disputes."  He  drew  attention  to  their 
negative  attitude  toward  the  test  ban  treaty  and  their  avowed  willing- 
ness to  risk  thermonuclear  war  in  order  to  advance  world  communism. 
We  could  do  the  Chinese  people  on  the  mainland  no  greater  disservice, 
Ambassador  Stevenson  said,  than  to  give  them  the  impression  that  we 
are  siding  with  their  oppressors.  He  concluded  that  nothing  had  oc- 
curred since  1962  to  cause  the  United  Nations  to  reconsider  its  previous 
decision  on  the  matter  of  Chinese  representation  and  that  everything 
that  had  happened  served  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  that  decision. 
"The  evidence  mounts  from  month  to  month  that  the  Peiping  regime 
does  not  believe  in  world  peace  and  collective  security  or  the  Charter 
of  this  Organization,"  he  stated. 

Following  a  debate  in  which  representatives  of  50  countries  ex- 
pressed the  point  of  view  of  their  respective  governments,  the  General 
Assembly  on  October  21  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  Albanian-Cambodian 
resolution.  As  in  1962,  the  Tunisian  Representative  asked  immediately 
prior  to  the  vote  that  the  Assembly  vote  separately  on  each  of  the  two 
clauses  of  the  operative  paragraph  of  the  Albanian- Cambodian  resolu- 
tion. He  withdrew  the  request,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of  Algeria. 

In  the  voting  on  October  21,  the  Albanian-Cambodian  resolution 
was  rejected  by  more  than  half  of  the  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Forty-one  nations  voted  in  favor  (Afghanistan,  Albania, 
Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Burundi,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ghana,  Guinea, 
Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Laos,  Mali,  Mongolia,  Morocco, 
Nepal,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Rumania,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Sweden, 
Syria,  Tanganyika,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R., 
U.A.R.,  U.K.,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia),  57  voted  against  (Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazi],  Cameroon,  Canada,  Central  African 
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Republic,  Chad.  Chile.  China.  Colombia.  Congo  (Brazzaville);  Congo 
( Leopoldville ) .  Costa  Rica.  Cyprus.  Dahomey.  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador.  France.  Gabon.  Greece.  Guatemala.  Haiti.  Hon- 
duras. Iran.  Ireland.  Italy.  Ivory  Coast.  Jamaica.  Japan.  Jordan.  Li- 
beria. Libya.  Luxembourg.  Malagasy  RepubEc.  Malaysia.  Mexico.  New 
Zealand.  Nicaragua.  Niger.  Panama.  Paraguay.  Peru.  Philippines. 
Rwanda,  Senegal.  South  Africa.  Spain.  Thailand.  Togo.  Turkey,  U.S.. 
Upper  Volta.  Uruguay.  Venezuela).  12  abstained  from  voting  |  Aus- 
tria. Iceland.  Israel.  Kuwait.  Lebanon.  Mauritania.  Netherlands, 
Nigeria.  Portugal.  Saudi  Arabia.  Sierra  Leone,  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago ) .  and  1  was  absent  |  Ethiopia) . 

Thus  the  margin  of  16  votes  against  acceptance  of  the  resolution 
was  wider  than  those  obtained  against  similar  Soviet  resolutions  in 
1961  and  1962  when  the  margin  was  11  and  14  votes,  respectively. 

The  principle  established  by  the  16th  General  Assembly  in  1961. 
that  any  proposal  to  change  the  representation  of  China  constitutes 
an  "important  question."  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  for  adoption 
in  accordance  with  article  IS  (2)  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  was  never 
put  to  the  test.  Some  representatives  who  supported  the  Albanian 
resolution  contended  that  the  matter  was  not  an  "important  question," 
but  they  did  not  press  the  matter  to  a  vote.  The  United  States 
considers  that  the  decision  of  the  16th  General  Assembly  binds  future 
Assemblies  unless  formally  reversed  by  the  Assembly  itself. 

Although  the  General  Assembly  had  clearly  settled  the  matter  of 
(  liinese  representation,  the  Soviet  Union  raised  the  issue  once  again 
in  the  Credentials  Committee  (consisting  of  Representatives  of  Al- 
geria. Belgium,  Ecuador,  Ireland.  Liberia.  Nepal.  Panama.  U.S.S.E.. 
U.S.)  when  it  met  on  December  12.  1063.  The  Soviet  Eepresentative 
introduced  a  draft  resolution  providing  that  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee decide  "to  regard  as  invalid  the  credentials  submitted  .  .  .  by 
the  persons  describing  themselves  as  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  credentials 
are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  rule  27  of  the  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  General  Assembly. '■  He  claimed  that  only  Chinese  Commu- 
nists could  represent  China  in  the  United  Nations.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee.  Ambassador  Barnes  of  Liberia,  noting  that  the 
General  Assembly  had  already  decided  the  matter  at  its  1248th  plenary 
meeting,  ruled  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  out  of  order.  The  Soviet 
Eepresentative  challenged  the  chairman's  ruling,  but  the  Committee 
upheld  the  latter  by  a  vote  of  6  (Belgium.  Ecuador.  Ireland.  Liberia. 
Panama.  U.S.)  to  3  ('Algeria.  Nepal, U.S. S.R.). 

On  December  16.  1963.  the  General  Assembly  voted  91  to  0.  with 
11  abstentions,  to  approve  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee 
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as  a  whole.  Prior  to  the  vote  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
Somalia,  the  United  Arab  Eepublic,  Guinea,  Poland,  Indonesia,  Cam- 
bodia, Afghanistan,  Albania,  Nepal,  Cuba,  Burma,  Yugoslavia,  Mali, 
and  Iraq  expressed  reservations  on  the  credentials  of  the  delegation 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost,  pointed  out  that  in  the  U.S.  view  China  is  properly 
represented  in  the  United  Nations  by  the  delegation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China ;  that  the  credentials  submitted  on 
their  behalf  had  been  found  to  be  entirely  in  accord  with  the  appli- 
cable rules  of  procedure ;  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  inappropriate 
to  reopen  discussion  on  a  matter  which  the  General  Assembly  had 
decided  less  than  2  months  before. 

Improvement  of  Methods  of  Work  of  the  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  18th  session  had  before  it  the  report  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  established  by  the  17th  session  to  study  methods 
for  improving  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  submit  ap- 
propriate recommendations.  The  Committee  was  composed  of  the  13 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  17th  session  (Representatives  of  Australia, 
Belgium,  China,  Colombia,  France,  Guinea,  Haiti,  Jordan,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Rumania,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.) ;  4  past  Presidents  of  the 
General  Assembly  who  were  still  members  of  their  delegations 
(Padilla  Nervo  of  Mexico,  Belaunde  of  Peru,  Boland  of  Ireland,  and 
Sir  Zafrulla  Khan  of  Pakistan)  ;  and,  since  Tunisia  had  originally 
proposed  the  item,  the  chairman  of  the  Tunisian  delegation. 

In  response  to  the  Committee's  request,  30  delegations,  including 
the  United  States,  had  submitted  papers  to  the  Committee  during  late 
November  and  early  December  of  1962.  The  Committee,  however, 
decided  that  it  was  not  possible  to  review  all  suggestions  properly 
without  more  time  and  proposed  that  it  be  allowed  to  continue  its  work 
after  the  17th  session.  The  General  Assembly  accepted  this  proposal 
without  objection  on  December  19,  1962,  but  directed  that  the  Com- 
mittee's final  report  be  given  priority  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the 
18th  General  Assembly. 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March  1963,  the  Ad  Roc  Com- 
mittee held  nine  meetings  to  discuss  suggestions  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted. Committee  members  generally  agreed  that  the  objective 
should  not  be  to  revise  existing  rules  of  procedure  which  had  the  great 
advantage  of  being  well-established  and  familiar  to  all  delegations, 
but  rather  to  make  recommendations  that  would  enable  U.N.  officials 
to  use  existing  rules  of  procedure  more  effectively.  Among  the  meas- 
ures they  reviewed  and  recommended  to  the  Assembly  for  consider  a- 
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tion  were :  prompt  closure  of  the  list  of  speakers  in  the  general  debate 
by  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  as  provided  in  the  rules  of 
procedure;  establishment  of  work  schedules  in  the  committees  and 
plenary  meetings  which  would  indicate  approximate  dates  when  items 
would  be  discussed ;  early  commencement  of  the  work  of  committees  ; 
grouping  and  coordinated  consideration  of  related  agenda  items; 
greater  use  by  committees  of  subcommittees  and  working  groups ;  and 
a  more  determined  application  by  the  Assembly's  President,  committee 
chairmen  and  the  General  Committee  of  their  responsibilities  under 
the  rules  of  procedure. 

The  18th  General  Assembly  reviewed  these  suggestions  and  on  No- 
vember 11, 1963,  gave  them  unanimous  endorsement.  The  U.S.  Eepre- 
sentative,  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  noted  that  the  dispatch  with 
which  the  18th  General  Assembly  was  conducted  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  Committee's  recommendations,  since  the  President  of  the 
Assembly  had  already  begun  to  use  with  great  effectiveness  some  of 
the  Committee's  recommendations  which  did  not  require  the  General 
Assembly's  prior  approval. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  had  also  recommended  that  the  United 
Nations  investigate  the  possibility  of  installing  an  electrical  voting 
system  on  an  experimental  basis.  However,  because  any  experiment 
with  an  electrical  voting  system  would  involve  major  financial  ex- 
penditures, the  18th  General  Assembly  referred  this  proposal  to  the 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  (Fifth)  Committee  for  a  report  on 
the  financial  consequences.  The  Fifth  Committee's  report  revealed  the 
total  cost  for  a  1-year  experiment  to  be  approximately  $105,100,  a 
figure  which  includes  complete  installation  of  the  equipment  in  one 
room,  the  initial  preparation  of  two  others,  and  the  rental  fee  for  the 
system. 

There  was  some  division  of  opinion  among  member  states  concern- 
ing the  most  desirable  location  for  the  experiment.  Denmark  and 
India,  among  others,  believed  that  an  electrical  voting  system  would 
be  more  useful  in  the  General  Assembly  Hall  than  in  one  of  the  com- 
mittee rooms.  They  urged  that  it  be  installed  initially  in  the  Assembly 
Hall.  It  was  the  U.S.  position  that  while  the  advantages  of  electrical 
voting  seemed  sufficiently  great  to  justify  an  experiment,  installing 
the  system  in  the  General  Assembly  Hall  would  lessen  the  project's 
experimental  nature.  The  United  States  regarded  it  as  important  to 
keep  the  project  at  the  experimental  level,  because  the  United  Nations 
financial  plight  argued  against  making  any  commitments  that  might 
involve  sizable  expenditures  in  the  future. 

Afghanistan,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Ghana,  Guate- 
mala, India,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Liberia,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  j 
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Syria,  and  Venezuela  cosponsored  a  draft  resolution  calling  for  in- 
stallation of  the  equipment  in  the  General  Assembly  Hall.  This  draft 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  12, 1963, 
by  a  vote  of  51  to  10  (Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Congo  (Leopold- 
ville) ,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Rumania,  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.),  with  23  (Algeria,  Australia,  Austria,  Burma, 
Burundi,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  Jordan, 
Laos,  Lebanon,  Mauritania,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Peru,  Portugal, 
Rwanda,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Sudan,  U.S.)  abstentions.  The  United 
States  abstained  on  the  grounds  that  the  experiment  would  be  useful 
but  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms. 

International  Cooperation  Year 

The  idea  of  designating  1965 — the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations — as  International  Cooperation  Year  originated  in  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru  in  a  speech  to  the  16th  General 
Assembly  in  November  1961.  The  idea  received  further  impetus  in 
1962  when  the  17th  General  Assembly,  upon  the  initiative  of  India, 
established  a  Preparatory  Committee  of  12  to  report  to  the  18th 
General  Assembly  on  the  feasibility  of  celebrating  1965  as  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  considered  suggestions  submitted  by 
member  governments,  Specialized  Agencies,  and  nongovernmental 
organizations.  Among  these  was  a  very  generous  offer  by  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  State  of  California  to  act  as  host  for  a  two- 
to  three-day  commemorative  session  of  the  United  Nations  without  cost 
to  the  Organization.  This  proposal  has  the  full  support  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  Preparatory  Committee's  final  report  to  the  18th  General  As- 
sembly recommended  that  1965  be  designated  as  International  Coop- 
eration Year.  The  report  f  urther  suggested  that  a  concerted  publicity 
campaign  be  mounted  to  focus  attention  on  current  efforts  at  inter- 
national cooperation  and  that  a  special  committee  be  created  to  con- 
sider additional  proposals  and  to  coordinate  all  preparations  for 
the  year's  celebration. 

On  November  21,  1963,  the  18th  General  Assembly  adopted  by  ac- 
clamation a  resolution  cosponsored  by  Dahomey,  Lebanon,  New  Zea- 
land, Sweden,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Venezuela  endorsing  the 
above  recommendations  and  directing  the  new  committee,  called  the 
Committee  for  the  International  Cooperation  Year,  to  submit  an 
interim  report  to  the  19th  General  Assembly.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  International  Cooperation  Year  will  not  involve  more  than  minor 
expenditures  by  the  United  Nations. 


PART  II 


Cooperation  in  the  Economic, 
Social,  Scientific,  and  Human 
Rights  Fields 


INTRODUCTION 

The  dedication  of  the  United  States  to  international  cooperation  in 
the  economic,  social,  scientific,  and  human  rights  fields  was  eloquently 
stated  in  the  addresses  given  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  before  the  18th  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

President  Kennedy's  Statement 

In  his  address  before  the  18th  General  Assembly  on  September  20, 
1963,  the  late  President  Kennedy  said : 

The  effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of  man,  however,  is  not  a  task  for  a  few. 
It  is  the  task  of  all  nations — acting  alone,  acting  in  groups,  acting  in  the  United 
Nations — for  plague  and  pestilence,  and  plunder  and  pollution,  the  hazards  of 
nature,  and  the  hunger  of  children  are  the  foes  of  every  nation.  The  earth,  the 
sea,  and  the  air  are  the  concern  of  every  nation.  And  science,  technology,  and 
education  can  be  the  ally  of  every  nation. 

Never  before  has  man  had  such  capacity  to  control  his  own  environment — to 
end  thirst  and  hunger,  to  conquer  poverty  and  disease,  to  banish  illiteracy  and 
massive  human  misery.  "We  have  the  power  to  make  this  the  best  generation  of 
mankind  in  the  history  of  the  world — or  to  make  it  the  last. 

The  United  States  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  sent  over  $100  billion  worth 
of  assistance  to  nations  seeking  economic  viability.  And  2  years  ago  this  week 
we  formed  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  interested  nations  meet  the  needs  for  trained 
manpower.  Other  industrialized  nations  whose  economies  were  rebuilt  not  so 
long  ago  with  some  help  from  us  are  now  in  turn  recognizing  their  responsibility 
to  the  less  developed  nations. 

The  provision  of  development  assistance  by  individual  nations  must  go  on. 
But  the  United  Nations  also  must  play  a  larger  role  in  helping  bring  to  all  men 
the  fruits  of  modern  science  and  industry.  A  United  Nations  conference  on  this 
subject,  held  earlier  this  year  at  Geneva,  opened  new  vistas  for  the  develop- 
ing countries.    Next  year  a  United  Nations  conference  on  trade  will  consider  the 
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needs  of  these  nations  for  new  markets.    And  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
United  Nations  system  can  be  found  today  mobilizing  the  weapons  of  science 
and  technology  for  the  United  Nations  Decade  of  Development. 
But  more  can  be  done : 

— A  world  center  for  health  communications  under  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation could  warn  of  epidemics  and  the  adverse  effects  of  certain  drugs,  as  well 
as  transmit  the  results  of  new  experiments  and  new  discoveries. 

— Regional  research  centers  could  advance  our  common  medical  knowledge 
and  train  new  scientists  and  doctors  for  new  nations. 

— A  global  system  of  satellites  could  provide  communication  and  weather 
information  for  all  corners  of  the  earth. 

— A  worldwide  program  of  conservation  could  protect  the  forest  and  wild 
game  preserves  now  in  danger  of  extinction  for  all  time,  improve  the  marine 
harvest  of  food  from  our  oceans,  and  prevent  the  contamination  of  air  and  water 
by  industrial  as  well  as  nuclear  pollution. 

— And  finally,  a  worldwide  program  of  farm  productivity  and  food  distri- 
bution, similar  to  our  country's  Food  for  Peace  program,  could  now  give  every 
child  the  food  he  needs. 

But  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  members  of  this  Organization  are 
committed  by  the  Charter  to  promote  and  respect  human  rights.  Those  rights  are 
not  respected  when  a  Buddhist  priest  is  driven  from  his  pagoda,  when  a  syna- 
gog  is  shut  down,  when  a  Protestant  church  cannot  open  a  mission,  when  a  cardi- 
nal is  forced  into  hiding,  or  when  a  crowded  church  service  is  bombed.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  opposed  to  discrimination  and  persecution  on 
grounds  of  race  and  religion  anywhere  in  the  world,  including  our  own  nation. 
We  are  working  to  right  the  wrongs  of  our  own  country. 

Through  legislation  and  administrative  action,  through  moral  and  legal  com- 
mitment, this  Government  has  launched  a  determined  effort  to  rid  our  nation 
of  discrimination  which  has  existed  too  long — in  education,  in  housing,  in  trans- 
portation, in  employment,  in  the  Civil  Service,  in  recreation,  and  in  places  of 
public  accommodation.  And  therefore,  in  this  or  any  other  forum,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  racial  or  religious  injustice,  whether  committed  or  per- 
mitted by  friend  or  foe. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  have  experienced  discrimination  in  this  country. 
But  I  ask  you  to  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  this  is  not  the  wish  of  most 
Americans — that  we  share  your  regret  and  resentment  and  that  we  intend  to 
end  such  practices  for  all  time  to  come,  not  only  for  our  visitors  but  for  our 
own  citizens  as  well. 

I  hope  that  not  only  our  nation  but  all  other  multiracial  societies  will  meet 
these  standards  of  fairness  and  justice.  We  are  opposed  to  apartheid  and  all 
forms  of  human  oppression.  We  do  not  advocate  the  rights  of  black  Africans 
in  order  to  drive  out  white  Africans.  Our  concern  is  the  right  of  all  men  to  equal 
protection  under  the  law — and  since  human  rights  are  indivisible,  this  body 
cannot  stand  aside  when  those  rights  are  abused  and  neglected  by  any  member 
state. 

New  efforts  are  needed  if  this  Assembly's  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  now 
15  years  old,  is  to  have  full  meaning.  And  new  means  should  be  found  for  pro- 
moting the  free  expression  and  trade  of  ideas — through  travel  and  communica- 
tion and  through  increased  exchanges  of  people  and  books  and  broadcasts.  For 
as  the  world  renounces  the  competition  of  weapons,  competition  in  ideas  must 
flourish — and  that  competition  must  be  as  full  and  as  fair  as  possible. 
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The  United  States  delegation  will  be  prepared  U  suggest  to  the  railed  Nations 
initiatives  in  the  pursuit  of  all  the  goals.  For  this  is  an  organization  for  peace, 
and  peace  cannot  come  without  work  and  progress. 

President  Johnson's  Statement 

Three  months  later  on  December  17.  1963.  speaking  in  the  same 
forum  in  a  time  of  mourning,  President  Johnson  restated  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  dedication  in  these  words: 

Now,  on  the  world  scale,  the  time  has  come,  as  i:  Bame  to  America  30  years 
ago.  for  a  new  era  of  hope — hope  and  progress  for  that  :ne-:iiird  >:r  mankind 
that  is  still  beset  by  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease. 

In  my  travels  on  behalf  of  my  country  and  President  Kennedy.  I  have  seen 
too  much  of  misery  and  despair  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Latin  America.  I  have 
seen  too  often  the  ravages  of  hunger  and  tapeworm  and  tuberculosis,  and  the 
scabs  and  scars  on  too  many  children  who  have  little  health  and  no  hope, 

I  think  that  you  and  I  and  our  countries  and  this  Organization  can — and 
most — do  something  about  these  conditions.  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  a  new 
way  of  life  to  be  imposed  by  any  single  nation.  I  am  speaking  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  to  be  inspired  by  these  United  Nations.  It  will  not  be  achieved 
through  some  hopeful  resolution  in  this  Assembly,  but  through  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution in  the  world,  through  a  recommitment  of  all  our  members,  rich  and  poor, 
and  strong  and  weak,  whatever  their  location  or  ideology,  to  the  basic  principles 
of  human  welfare  and  human  dignity. 

In  this  effort,  the  United  States  will  do  its  full  share.  In  addition  to  bilateral 
aid,  we  have  with  great  satisfaction  assisted  in  recent  years  in  the  emergence 
and  improvement  of  international  developmental  institutions,  both  within  and 
without  this  Organization. 

We  favor  the  steady  improvement  of  collective  machinery  for  helping  the  less 
developed  nations  build  modern  societies.  We  favor  an  international  aid  pro- 
gram that  is  international  in  practice  as  well  as  purpose.  Every  nation  must 
do  its  share.  All  United  Nations  members  can  do  better.  We  can  act  more 
often  together.    We  can  build  a  better  world. 

.  .  .  And  therefore  any  man  and  any  nation  that  seeks  peace  and  hates  war. 
and  is  willing  to  fight  the  good  fight  against  hunger  and  disease  and  ignorance 
and  misery,  will  find  the  United  States  of  America  by  their  side,  willing  to  walk 
with  them — walk  with  them  every  step  of  the  way. 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

The  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  United  Nations  system  as 
a  channel  for  multilateral  technical  assistance  have  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Stares.  In  If'.V'  the  U.N.  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance  <EPTA  )  was  established  as  an  international 
adaption  of  President  Truman's  point  -i  program.  The  administra- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower  initiated  the  idea  of  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund  and  supported  it  heavily  through  its  early  organizational 
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period.  President  Kennedy  further  energized  the  U.N.  system  with 
his  speedily  adopted  proposal  for  establishing  the  1960's  as  the  U.N. 
Decade  of  Development.  Under  President  Johnson,  the  United  States 
is  supporting  an  organizational  reform  of  the  U.N.  technical  assist- 
ance machinery  (see  the  section  entitled  "Proposed  Merger  of  EPTA 
and  the  Special  Fund" — page  174)  which,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  the 
U.N.  system  further  to  intensify  its  activities  to  make  the  Decade  of 
Development  goal  of  sustained  worldwide  economic  growth  a  reality. 

In  a  speech  in  July  1961,  shortly  after  taking  office,  U.S.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organization  Affairs  Harlan 
Cleveland  presaged  the  present  efforts  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  to  act  in  the  field  of  economic  aid : 

The  aid  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations 
are  also  moving  rapidly  toward  a  higher  level  of  coordination  and  effectiveness. 
The  multilateral  programs  offer  a  new  frontier  of  foreign  aid.  .  .  .  we  know 
that  strengthening  the  United  Nations  capacity  to  act  on  economic  and  social 
problems  inevitably  adds  to  its  capacity  to  act  for  peace  and  security. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free 
World  (Clay  Committee) ,  which  met  in  1963  to  study  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program,  echoes  this  theme  in  stating  that  multilateral  as  well  as 
bilateral  assistance  programs  will  have  important  roles  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  multilateral  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  family  of 
organizations  helping  the  developing  nations  toward  the  objectives 
of  the  Decade  of  Development  are  many,  from  the  provision  of  capital 
by  the  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates  to  the  UNICEF  programs  to 
assist  children. 

We  are  concerned  here,  however,  only  with  those  technical  coopera- 
tion programs  administered  from  U.N.  Headquarters.  These  consist 
of  the  regular  program  funded  from  the  U.N. -assessed  budget,  the 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA) ,  and  the  Special 
Fund.  (For  a  discussion  of  technical  assistance  in  international  law, 
see  part  IV,  page  349. )  ' 

EPTA  and  the  Special  Fund  are  dependent  upon  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  governments.  And  these  voluntary  contributions  ac- 
counted for  the  lion's  share  of  the  approximately  $135  million  which 
was  available  to  the  three  programs  in  1963  for  such  technical  assist- 
ance projects  as  the  sending  of  experts  to,  and  the  training  of  nationals 
of,  the  less  developed  countries ;  the  provision  of  limited  amounts  of 
equipment  to  assist  experts  working  on  projects;  and  the  undertaking 
of  preinvestment  surveys  and  studies  to  identify  opportunities  for 
capital  investment. 

All  EPTA-  and  Special  Fund-financed  projects  derive  from  re- 
quests by  governments  and  are  implemented,  as  appropriate,  by  the 
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United  Nations  or  the  various  Specialized  Agencies  supplementary 
to  the  regular  technical  assistance  activities  undertaken  by  these  agen- 
cies through  their  respective  budgets. 

Advisory  Committee  Report  on  U.N.  Technical  Cooperation 
Programs 

In  1963  the  Advisory  Committee  on  International  Organizations 
was  appointed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  to  undertake  a  major 
review  of  the  administration  of  U.S.  financial,  personnel,  and  other 
relationships  with  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organ- 
izations. In  this  connection,  the  Committee  made  an  intensive  study 
of  and  issued  a  report  on  the  technical  cooperation  programs  of  the 
U.N.  system.  The  Advisory  Committee  is  composed  of  10  public 
leaders  with  substantial  experience  in  administration,  finance,  interna- 
tional law,  and  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  Committee  issued  two  other 
reports:  Staffing  International  Organizations  and  Financial  Man- 
agement and  the  United  Nations  System. 

In  its  report,  The  Technical  Cooperation  Programs  of  the  United 
Nations  System,  the  Committee  considered  U.N.  technical  cooperation 
activities  in  the  context  of  the  Decade  of  Development.  "In  view  of 
the  urgency  of  the  needs  to  be  met  during  the  Decade  of  Development,'' 
the  Committee  reported,  "now  is  the  time  for  UN  member  states,  both 
donors  and  recipients,  to  examine  the  mechanics  and  procedures  of  the 
technical  cooperation  system,  and  to  effect  such  changes  as  will 
strengthen  the  system  and  increase  its  productivity." 

The  Committee  noted  that  the  technical  cooperation  activities 
carried  on  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  have 
grown  steadily  in  size.  In  1963  they  involved  the  expenditure  or  obli- 
gation of  over  $200  million  (including  obligated  funds  of  the  U.N. 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)  and  the  regular  programs  of  the  Special- 
ized Agencies)  in  127  countries  and  territories.  These  technical  coop- 
eration activities  were  among  the  most  important  and  constructive  of 
those  carried  on  in  the  U.N.  system.  These  programs  have  been  of 
major  assistance  in  promoting  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  newly  emerging  states;  they  have  also  contributed  importantly  to 
the  national  stability  of  these  states. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  technical  co- 
operation programs  have  been  established  by  the  U.N.  agencies  and 
that  a  complex  organizational  structure  has  been  created  to  support 
them.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  multilateral  effort  to  the  less 
developed  countries,  and  in  view  of  the  significant  contribution  the 
United  States  is  making  to  the  total  resources  of  these  programs  (32 
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percent  for  most  of  the  regular  programs,  40  percent  for  the  technical 
cooperation  programs  financed  from  voluntary  contributions),  the 
Committee  urged  that  the  United  States  take  a  vigorous  lead  in  press- 
ing for  a  simplification  and  a  better  coordination  of  this  organiza- 
tional structure.  While  there  appears  to  be  less  overlap  in  projects 
than  might  be  expected,  a  more  effective  integration  of  programs  and 
organizations  is  required  to  assure  the  most  productive  use  of  the 
limited  resources  available. 
To  these  ends  the  Committee  recommended  that : 

1.  The  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  other  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  related  organizations,  encourage  and 
pursue  immediately  an  intensive  effort  to  achieve : 

(a)  a  simplification  of  the  U.N.  technical  cooperation  machinery 
and  procedures ; 

(b)  a  closer  coordination  of  technical  assistance  programs  within 
the  U.N.  system,  and,  as  appropriate,  closer  coordination  with  bilateral 
programs  carried  on  by  various  members  states ; 

(c)  an  effective  concentration  of  efforts  on  high  priority  projects, 
responsive  to  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  developing  countries  and 
best  suited  for  U.N.  action. 

2.  As  part  of  the  move  toward  simplification,  a  merger  be  sought 
of  the  two  major  U.N.  technical  cooperation  programs  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  governments,  i.e.,  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA)  and  the  Special  Fund.  The 
objective  would  be  to  establish  one  body  of  government  representa- 
tives to  administer  the  combined  programs,  one  Managing  Director, 
and  one  interagency  committee  comprised  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  and  the  heads  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  achieve  coordination  at  the 
top  level  of  regular  and  voluntary  programs  and  for  consultation  on 
planning  and  operations  of  the  programs. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  regional  economic  commissions  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  planning  and  operation  of  technical  assistance 
activities  be  more  clearly  defined. 

4.  At  the  country  level,  the  role  of  the  Resident  Representatives  of 
the  U.N.  system  of  organizations  engaged  in  technical  assistance  be 
further  strengthened  by : 

(a)  a  new  and  clear  definition  of  functions  which  will  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  central  role  of  the  Resident  Representatives  in  coordi- 
nating the  technical  cooperation  activities  of  the  U.N.  system  in  their 
countries  of  assignment,  in  acting  as  the  spokesmen  of  the  U.N. 
system,  and  in  dealing  with  representatives  of  nations  carrying  on 
bilateral  programs ; 
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(b)  the  provision  of  adequate  staff  resources  and  administrative 
support. 

5.  The  United  States,  in  concert  with  other  governments,  move 
more  positively  in  support  of  systematic  evaluation  efforts  of  techni- 
cal cooperation  activities  throughout  the  U.N.  system  including : 

(a)  evaluation  of  the  technical  soundness  of  assistance  in  separate 
sectors  (such  as  health,  education,  and  agricultural  production)  and 
achievements  in  these  sectors ; 

(b)  the  establishment  of  an  overall  evaluation  unit  by  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General  to  collect,  analyze,  and  provide  information  about 
the  total  impact  on  country  development  of  the  programs  and  projects 
carried  on  by  all  the  U.N.  agencies  in  a  given  country. 

6.  Efforts  be  continued  and  stepped  up  to  assure  that  contributions 
made  in  nonconvertible  currencies,  such  as  those  provided  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  are  not  used  for  the  donors'  political  purposes  rather 
than  in  the  interest  of  the  developing  countries. 

7.  The  United  States  encourage  the  expansion  of  the  technical  co- 
operation activities  of  the  U.N.  system  of  organizations  and  continue 
its  support  of  these  activities  at  roughly  the  present  level,  i.e.,  40 
percent  of  total  contributions  in  the  case  of  the  major  voluntary 
programs. 

Proposed  Merger  of  EPTA  and  the  Special  Fund 

Efforts  to  achieve  a  merger  of  the  EPTA  and  the  Special  Fund,  as 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  had  in  fact  been  initiated 
by  the  United  States  early  in  1962.  This  is  a  very  complicated  prob- 
lem, involving  many  governments  and  international  organizations, 
and  progress  necessarily  has  been  slow.  However,  definite  steps  for- 
ward were  taken  in  1963  toward  the  achievement  of  a  merger  at  inter- 
governmental, interagency,  and  management  levels. 

The  U.S.  proposals  were  discussed  in  the  spring  of  1963  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  Committee  of  Ten,  which  was 
established  first  as  the  Committee  of  Eight  in  1961  then  enlarged  to 
ten  in  1962,  to  consider,  among  other  matters,  the  merger  of  EPTA 
and  the  Special  Fund.  At  that  time,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative  again 
reiterated  that  the  United  States  was  motivated  not  only  by  a  desire 
to  simplify  the  cumbersome  technical  assistance  machinery,  with  such 
overlaps  as  had  grown  up  over  the  years  in  the  U.N.  family  of  orga- 
nizations, but  also  to  sharpen  the  objectives  of  technical  assistance  and 
to  make  such  assistance  more  effective  and  better  able  to  serve  the 
priority  needs  of  the  developing  countries.  The  proposals  were  dis- 
cussed again  in  the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Committee  in  June 
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1963.  There  was  no  attempt  to  achieve  any  final  agreement,  but  the 
debates  were  helpful  in  bringing  the  issues  involved  into  sharper  focus. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
October  1963,  circulated  to  member  states,  the  United  States  submitted 
to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  a  document  setting  forth  in  some  detail 
our  specific  proposals.  After  extensive  consultations  with  represent- 
atives of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  the  Technical  Assistance  Board,  the 
Special  Fund,  the  Specialized  Agencies,  and  the  IAEA,  the  Secretary- 
General  produced  a  study  which  will  be  the  basis  for  deliberation  and 
action  at  the  next  and  final  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  sched- 
uled for  February  1964.  This  study,  after  setting  forth  the  pros  and 
cons  for  a  merger  of  the  two  programs,  clearly  supports  a  move  along 
the  lines  proposed  by  the  United  States. 

Evaluation  of  Technical  Cooperation  Programs 

Although  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  1962  had  discussed 
the  importance  of  evaluation  of  programs,  no  definitive  action  was 
taken.  Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Organizations  (see  page  172),  the  United  States  in  1963 
again  raised  the  question  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The 
Council  adopted  a  U.S.  outline  of  desirable  and  comprehensive  evalu- 
ation measures  and  procedures.  It  was  agreed  that  such  measures 
can  only  be  achieved  by  a  combination  of  an  evaluation  of  (a)  the 
efficiency  of  management  and  operations,  staffing,  administrative  pro- 
cedures, and  financial  controls;  (b)  the  technical  soundness  of  pro- 
grams and  methods  employed ;  and  (c)  the  overall  impact  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  given  country.  Each  agency  was  urged  to  intensify  its 
own  efforts  at  technical  evaluation  of  its  programs  and  operations, 
and  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  set  objectives. 

The  Council  focused  its  attention  on  the  third  type  of  evaluation — 
evaluation  of  the  overall  impact  of  the  combined  programs  of  the  U.N. 
system  in  terms  of  performance  and  results  achieved  in  promoting 
the  development  of  the  recipient  countries.  It  recognized  the  difficul- 
ties of  such  an  undertaking  on  a  worldwide  scale  and  stressed  that  any 
such  evaluation  is  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  contributing  countries, 
but  above  all  to  the  developing  countries  and  could  only  be  undertaken 
in  cooperation  with  them. 

Steps  were  taken  toward  the  formulation  of  proposals  designed  to 
assist  developing  countries  in  their  own  evaluation  efforts  and  toward 
the  elaboration  and  definition  of  procedures  for  the  collecting  of  rele- 
vant information,  making  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  Resident 
Representatives  and  the  regional  economic  commissions.    The  U.S. 
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Advisory  Committee's  recommendations  (see  page  173) ,  including  that 
for  the  establishment  of  permanent  evaluation  machinery,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  1964  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  together 
with  a  suggestion  of  ways  and  means  of  organizing  and  interpreting 
data  so  as  to  be  able  to  assess  the  impact  on  development  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  technical  assistance  activities  of  the  U.N.  system. 

United  Nations  Regular  Programs  of  Technical  Assistance 

The  assessed  budget  of  the  United  Nations  for  1963  contained 
$6.4  million  for  regular  technical  assistance  programs  concerning  eco- 
nomic development,  public  adminstration,  operational  and  executive 
personnel  (OPEX),  advisory  social  welfare  services,  narcotics  con- 
trol, and  human  rights. 

The  U.S. -supported  proposal  for  a  merger  of  the  Special  Fund  and 
EPTA  (see  page  174)  does  not  include  regular  programs  financed  from 
the  budgets  of  the  participating  organizations,  agencies,  and  includ- 
ing the  United  Nations  itself.  Coordination  between  the  regular  and 
voluntary  programs  would  be  undertaken  by  the  consultative  com- 
mittee of  the  merged  technical  assistance  fund  and  through  the  offices 
of  the  U.N.  Resident  Representatives  in  the  field. 

Since  EPTA  is  a  voluntary  program,  accepting  contributions  in  all 
currencies,  the  Soviet  Union  continued  in  1963  to  call  for  a  merger  of 
the  U.N.  Regular  Program  and  EPTA  in  order  to  escape  assessments 
in  hard  currencies  under  the  assessed  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  that  it  will  only  pay  its 
part  of  the  assessed  budget  (which  covers  the  U.N.  regular  technical 
assistance  program)  in  rubles.  The  United  States,  however,  sup- 
ported the  continuance  of  the  regular  program  within  the  U.N.  budget 
as  a  legitimate  and  constitutional  function  of  the  Organization. 

Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  {EPTA) 

The  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA),  the 
result  of  a  U.S.  initiative,  has  made  available  to  developing  countries 
through  1963  nearly  $400  million  in  technical  assistance  since  the 
implementation  of  its  first  program  in  1950.  The  United  States  con- 
tinued to  provide  the  major  single  support  for  EPTA,  and  in  1963 
its  pledge  of  $21.4  million  accounted  for  40  percent  of  the  $53.6  million 
available  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  approximately  $5  million 
above  1962. 

The  program  for  1963  was  the  first  involving  a  new  concept  of 
EPTA  programing,  whereby  projects  are  approved  on  a  long-term 
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basis.  Formerly,  projects  had  to  be  submitted  for  approval  with  each 
annual  or  biennial  program  request.  However,  funds  still  must  be 
allocated  annually. 

On  July  1,  1963, 146  Americans  were  working  as  experts  on  EPTA 
projects  in  the  developing  countries  and  an  additional  11  Americans 
were  assigned  as  U.N.  Resident  Representatives  and  U.N.  Deputy 
Resident  Representatives.  U.S.  citizens  held  9  of  the  22  professional 
posts  serving  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  (TAB)  at  U.N.  Head- 
quarters in  New  York.  On  July  1,  1963,  approximately  1,750  inter- 
nationally recruited  EPTA  experts  were  serving  in  110  countries  and 
territories. 

The  principal  action  taken  in  1963  in  regard  to  the  EPTA  pro- 
gram was  a  U.S. -supported  decision  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  to  permit  the  use  of  EPTA  funds 
to  finance  the  Operational  and  Executive  Personnel  (OPEX)  who 
will  hold  posts  within  the  governments  of  the  developing  countries  at 
their  request.  The  United  States  successfully  sponsored  a  clause  in 
the  enabling  U.N.  legislation,  which  provided  that  the  criteria  for  the 
approval  of  OPEX  requests  include  a  requirement  that  training  of 
counterpart  personnel  in  the  developing  countries  will  be  an  important 
part  of  an  OPEX  assignment. 

In  supporting  a  plea  by  the  Executive  Chairman  of  the  TAB,  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  Technical 
Assistance  Committee  (TAC)  meeting  in  June  1963,  Ambassador 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  spoke  of  the  need  of  net  donors  (developed 
countries)  to  contribute  a  greater  percentage,  if  not  all,  of  their 
contribution  in  convertible  currencies — a  suggestion  which  was  in- 
corporated in  TAC's  final  report. 

United  Nations  Special  Fund 

The  U.N.  Special  Fund  Governing  Council  held  its  ninth  session 
in  New  York  beginning  January  14, 1963.  In  consonance  with  the  U.S. 
goal  of  seeking  a  stronger  organizational  structure  for  the  technical 
cooperation  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  delivered  an  extensive  address 
to  the  Council  on  the  role  of  the  Special  Fund.  After  reviewing  the 
initiatives  in  the  United  Nations  since  the  establishment  of  the  Fund, 
he  said  : 

Against  this  background  let  us  look  at  the  Special  Fund — its  present  and  its 
future.  No  development  agency  within  the  U.N.  family  is  better  placed  to  trans- 
late into  effective  practice  the  great  promise  of  the  U.N.  Development  Decade. 
The  Special  Fund  provides  a  central  source  of  development  energy  for  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  U.N.  which  can  help  them  carry  their  activities  further 
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toward  full  implementation  and  toward  increased  production  in  member  coun- 
tries. It  enables  these  agencies  to  deal  with  projects  at  a  more  developed  and 
realistic  stage,  and  larger  in  size  and  cost,  than  those  of  the  past.  At  the  same 
time,  by  relating  operations  more  closely  to  the  national  priorities  and  needs 
for  economic  development  in  each  recipient  country,  and  to  national  plans  and 
programs,  it  can  help  both  countries  and  agencies  to  make  more  rapid  advances 
toward  reaching  their  common  objective,  more  rapid  progress  in  economic  and 
social  development. 

Later  on  in  his  statement,  the  U.S.  Representative  suggested  a  few 
areas  of  economic  development  which  needed  more  attention  in  the 
programs  of  the  Special  Fund : 

The  best  way  to  illustrate  the  great  potential  of  the  Special  Fund  in  the  future 
is  to  mention  a  few  areas  where  there  is  a  great  need  to  create  specific  oppor- 
tunities for  investment.  The  newly  independent  countries  of  Africa  often  have 
need  for  outside  help  in  identifying  areas  which  can  productively  absorb  and 
utilize  capital,  but  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  World  Bank  and  IDA  to  extend 
assistance  on  any  significant  scale  to  those  countries  because  of  the  lack  of 
suitable  development  projects.  My  government  suggests  that  the  Special  Fund 
and  the  executing  agencies  give  special  attention  to  the  types  of  projects  in  that 
area  which  might  pave  the  way  for  World  Bank  and  IDA  assistance. 

The  importance  of  industrialization  for  developing  nations  is  today  broadly 
accepted.  The  Managing  Director  reported  to  the  Committee  for  Industrializa- 
tion last  March  that  virtually  every  project  approved  by  the  Governing  Council 
has  some  bearing  on  industrial  development  and  that  over  40%  of  total  approved 
costs  were  for  projects  intended  to  assist  directly  and  specifically  the  industriali- 
zation of  low-income  countries.  Yet  we  find  a  concentration  of  effort  on  training, 
education  and  research  with  very  few  projects  leading  directly  to  investments  in 
industry  ....  In  consultation  with  the  Commissioner  for  Technical  Assistance 
and  the  Commissioner  for  Industrial  Development,  the  Managing  Director  may 
wish  to  explore  the  possibility  of  Special  Fund  assistance  in  surveys  of  industrial 
potential  or  feasibility  studies  of  industrial  estates  and  similar  undertakings. 
We  are  confident  that  the  newly  created  Committee  for  Industrial  Development 
and  the  Center  for  Industrial  Development  will  greatly  assist  the  Special  Fund, 
and  the  other  U.N.  technical  assistance  operations  as  well,  in  identifying  projects 
in  the  field  of  industry. 

Considering  the  broad  range  of  special  activities,  and  the  modesty  of  its  re- 
sources, it  is  not  surprising  that  some  activities  tend  to  get  neglected.  But  it 
seems  that  housing,  in  particular,  has  received  too  little  attention. 

At  the  10th  session  of  the  Governing  Council  held  in  June  1963, 
the  U.S.  Eepresentative,  Ambassador  Bingham,  again  spoke  of  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Representative  of  the  Philippines  at  a  session  of 
the  Committee  for  Industrial  Development.  This  was  a  proposal  that 
the  Special  Fund  might  find  it  useful  to  establish  a  procedure  whereby 
a  recipient  government  could  request  an  industry- feasibility  study  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Special  Fund  in  cooperation  with  private  en- 
trepreneurs. Each  would  contribute  one-half  the  cost.  He  stated 
that  the  United  States  believed  there  was  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
proposal  and  asked  the  Managing  Director  to  "actively  pursue  the 
matter." 
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During  1963  the  Governing  Council  approved  83  projects  costing 
a  total  of  $178  million.  Of  this  total,  the  Special  Fund  set 
aside  $75.7  million  and  the  recipient  countries  will  provide  the  remain- 
der through  counterpart  contributions  in  services,  land  and  buildings, 
equipment,  and  personnel.  The  United  States  donated  $30  million  of 
the  $75  million  in  contributions  to  the  Special  Fund  for  1963. 

Puerto  Kico  will  benefit  from  a  regional  fisheries  project  in  the 
Caribbean  approved  in  January  1963.  Another  project  will  assist 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  which  are  administered  by 
the  United  States.  This  regional  project,  approved  in  June  1963, 
concerns  research  in  the  eradication  of  a  coconut  pest  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  South  Pacific  Commission  through  a  subcontract  from  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO — see  page  275). 

During  the  year  the  future  of  the  Special  Fund  became  involved 
with  the  long-standing  desire  of  many  countries  for  a  separate  U.N. 
Capital  Development  Fund.  Debates  on  this  question  followed  the 
familiar  pattern  of  the  developing  countries  as  a  body  continuing  to 
press  for  the  early  establishment  of  a  Capital  Development  Fund  and 
of  the  major  industrialized  countries  reiterating  the  reasons  they 
would  not  support  such  a  fund. 

Substantive  discussion  of  the  Capital  Development  Fund  proposal 
was  virtually  confined  to  the  18th  General  Assembly.  In  a  statement 
in  the  General  Assembly's  Economic  and  Financial  (Second)  Com- 
mittee, the  U.S.  spokesman,  Seymour  M.  Finger,  stressed  that  during 
the  many  years  the  proposal  had  been  under  consideration  the  flow 
of  capital  and  assistance  to  the  developing  countries,  with  the  United 
States  contributing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total,  had  more  than 
doubled.  Moreover,  he  pointed  out,  the  use  of  multilateral  institutions 
for  channeling  aid  to  these  countries  had  greatly  expanded,  both 
through  the  increasing  activities  of  existing  organizations  and  by 
virtue  of  the  creation  of  new  institutions,  notably  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA — see  page  270),  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  (IFC — see  page  269),  and  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  (IADB).  In  addition,  the  Special  Fund  had 
given  the  United  Nations  "a  new  international  instrument  which  car- 
ried the  concept  of  technical  cooperation  a  long  step  forward  into  the 
vital  area  of  pre-investment."  Accordingly,  the  United  States  con- 
siders, the  U.S.  Representative  stated,  "that  the  existing  spectrum  of 
international  institutions  covers  every  type  of  assistance  being  required 
by  the  developing  countries"  and  "can,  when  necessary,  be  adapted 
in  the  light  of  any  new  requirements." 

Nevertheless,  action  was  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  which 
insures  the  maintenance  by  the  developing  countries  of  pressure  for 
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the  entry  of  the  United  Nations  itself  into  the  field  of  capital  financing 
of  economic  development.  The  Assembly  had  before  it  the  third 
report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Capital  Development  Fund.  (The 
Committee  on  a  Capital  Development  Fund  is  an  ad  hoc  body — also  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Committee  of  25 — which  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  25  governments,  and  was  set  up  under  an  Assembly  resolution  of 
1960.)  This  report  included  a  recommendation  that  a  study  be  made 
of  practical  steps  to  expand  the  role  of  the  Special  Fund  so  that  it 
would  also  be  a  Capital  Development  Fund  (see  page  179).  A  large 
number  of  the  developing  countries,  with  the  addition  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  sponsored  a  draft  resolution  embodying  a  request  to  the 
Secretary-General  to  prepare  such  a  study.  The  United  States  took 
the  position,  both  in  the  Committee  of  25  and  in  the  General  Assembly, 
that  the  proposed  study  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  when  the  Spe- 
cial Fund  was  still  far  short  of  the  funds  required  for  preinvestment. 
A  separate  vote  on  the  relevant  paragraph  of  the  resolution  was  81 
to  4  (U.S.),  with  8  abstentions.  Although  the  United  States  ques- 
tioned whether  additional  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  25  would  be 
useful,  it  did  not  directly  oppose  an  extension  of  the  Committee's 
mandate  as  the  draft  resolution  requested.  The  draft  resolution  as 
;a  whole  was  adopted  by  vote  of  85  to  0,  with  10  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

Special  Fund  Project  in  Cuba 

In  February  1963  the  United  States  learned  that  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Special  Fund  had  authorized  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  (FAO — see  page  271)  to  sign  the  plan  of  operations 
for  a  project  to  assist  an  agricultural  experimental  station  in  Santiago 
de  las  Vegas,  Cuba,  The  project  for  which  FAO  was  selected  as 
the  executing  agency  will  involve  a  Special  Fund  expenditure  of 
$1,157,600  (including  $114,500  to  be  paid  by  Cuba)  to  assist  in  the 
expansion  of  agricultural  research  at  the  station,  particularly  in  live- 
stock production,  soil  classification,  conservation,  and  crop  diversifi- 
cation. Approved  by  the  Governing  Council  in  May  1961,  the  project 
is  scheduled  to  last  5  years  and  Cuba  is  to  make  available  as  a  coun- 
terpart contribution — personnel,  services,  land  and  buildings — the 
equivalent  of  $1,878,000. 

Nathaniel  M.  McKitterick,  Director,  Office  of  International  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs,  Bureau  of  International  Organization 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  made  the  following  statement  at  a  press 
briefing  on  February  13, 1963  : 
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The  United  States  regrets  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  have  determined  to  proceed  with  the  project  to  assist  the 
expansion  of  an  agricultural  research  station  in  Cuba. 

When  the  project  was  approved  by  the  Governing  Council  in  May  1961,  the 
United  States  clearly  expressed  its  view  that  conditions  in  Cuba  rule  out  such 
assistance. 

Developments  in  Cuba  since  May  1961,  such  as  public  declarations  by  Cuban 
officials  attributing  the  chaotic  agricultural  situation  in  Cuba  to  gross  govern- 
mental mismanagement  and  workers'  apathy,  have  confirmed  the  validity  of  our 
original  objection.  In  addition,  the  massive  influx  of  Communist  technicians 
late  last  year  raises  the  question  as  to  the  priority  need  of  more  technicians  in 
Cuba. 

The  United  States  has  reiterated  its  opposition  on  many  occasions  and  believes 
the  validity  of  its  objections  will  be  documented  by  events. 

The  persistent  policy  of  hostility  towards  its  neighbors  pursued  by  the  Cuban 
Government  and  its  support  for  subversion  throughout  the  hemisphere  pre- 
clude establishment  of  those  normal  cooperative  relations  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  a  United  Nations  project. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  February  18,  1963, 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Cuban 
Special  Fund  project  and  outlined  the  objections  which  the  United 
States  made  to  the  project  in  May  1961  and  later : 

These  objections,  in  our  view,  add  up  to  a  very  important  principle:  We  be- 
lieved in  May  1961  and  we  believe  now  that  the  Cuban  Government  has  so  sub- 
ordinated the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  Cuban  people  to  the  narrow 
political  aims  of  the  present  leadership  that  the  minimum  standards  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  which  must  guide  the  implementation  of  cooperative  develop- 
ment projects — whether  within  the  United  Nations  system  or  without — cannot 
possibly  be  met. 

I  believe  that  our  stand  in  this  matter  will  be  salutary  in  the  long  run.  Mean- 
while, I  hope  the  excellent  record  of  the  Special  Fund,  from  our  point  of  view, 
over  the  past  few  years  will  not  be  eclipsed  in  the  public  mind  by  this  single 
action.  The  Special  Fund  has  been  a  great  asset  for  the  free  world  through  its 
efforts  to  promote  the  material  basis  for  free  institutions.  Even  on  the  narrow- 
est of  political  calculations  the  free  world  has  got  more  out  of  the  Special  Fund 
than  it  has  put  in,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  Communist  bloc.  The  bloc 
countries  have  contributed  some  $7  million  to  the  Special  Fund ;  with  this  proj- 
ect in  Cuba  added  to  two  previous  projects  in  Poland  they  will  have  received 
$3  million  in  return.  If  you  add  Yugoslavia,  Communist  contributions  add 
up  to  $8  million,  projects  in  Communist  countries  to  $6  million.  Out  of  the 
288  Special  Fund  projects  so  far  authorized,  282  have  been  in  non-Communist 
countries.  In  financial  terms,  some  $248  million  of  Fund  projects — over  97% — 
go  to  the  non-Communist  world. 

Our  guess  is  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  time  gap  between  Mr.  Hoffman's 
decision  to  go  forward  with  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  project,  subject  to  a 
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review  of  its  feasibility  and  the  actual  operation  of  the  project  in  Cuba  because 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  situation  in  Cuba  will,  in  fact,  allow  the  project 
to  go  forward. 

While  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  project  was  signed  on  April 
15, 1963,  the  actual  operation  of  the  project  had  not  yet  begun  as  of  the 
end  of  the  year. 

United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Operations  in  the  Congo 

Technical  assistance  remained  one  of  the  Congo's  major  continuing 
requirements.  When  the  Congo  gained  independence,  the  United 
Nations  stepped  in  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  exodus  of  European 
technicians  from  the  Congo  as  well  as  the  new  requirements  created 
by  independence.  The  United  Nations  drew  upon  technicians  from 
its  own  Organization,  its  Specialized  Agencies  (WHO,  WMO, 
UNESCO,  FAO,  ICAO,  ITU,  and  ILO)  and  interested  states,  financ- 
ing its  broadly  varied  programs  through  voluntary  contributions  to 
a  special  fund  which  in  1963  had  a  $16  million  budget. 

By  mid-1963  there  were  about  1,150  specialists  in  the  Congo,  under 
the  direction  of  a  civil  operations  staff.  They  worked  on  programs  of 
education,  agriculture,  social  affairs,  labor,  mining,  public  admin- 
istration, and  information  services.  These  specialists  were  concen- 
trated in  the  following  fields. 

Education 

The  United  Nations  through  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO — see  page  284)  pro- 
vided 560  teachers  for  the  1962-63  school  year  and  concentrated  on 
developing  native  Congolese  teachers  and  training  institutes.  During 
1963  the  United  Nations  supported  a  national  teaching  institute,  a 
national  mining  school,  and  a  program  of  refresher  courses  benefiting 
3,500  Congolese  teachers.  It  also  provided  about  1,000  domestic 
fellowships  for  Congolese  students. 

Public  Health 

In  1963  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO— see  page  294)  had 
200  doctors  and  technical  personnel  serving  throughout  the  Congo 
in  the  largest  health  operation  it  had  ever  undertaken  in  a  single 
country.  It  also  furnished  medical  scholarships  for  65  Congolese 
students  being  trained  at  Lovanium  University  in  Leopoldville. 
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Communications 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO — see 
page  297)  provided  23  air  traffic  and  telecommunications  personnel 
to  the  Congo  in  1963,  thus  keeping  key  airports  functioning 
and  equipment  at  provincial  centers  in  repair.  The  ICAO  also  oper- 
ated a  civilian  aviation  school  with  an  enrollment  of  about  100 
Congolese.  The  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO — see 
page  304)  increased  its  weather  staff  to  23  in  1963,  provided  teachers 
for  a  training  school,  and  financed  scholarships  for  Congolese  students. 
An  International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU — see  page  300) 
group  of  about  30  men  helped  maintain  telephone  and  telegraph  cir- 
cuits, staffed  a  school  for  200  students,  and  assisted  in  the  installation 
of  a  telex  system.  To  help  the  postal  administration,  the  United 
Nations  furnished  12  experts  who  advised  the  Congolese  Ministry  of 
Posts  and  Telecommunications,  taught  at  the  National  Postal  School, 
and  organized  training  concerning  rural  offices.  Finally,  U.N.  civilian 
transport  experts  assisted  Congolese  authorities  in  reconstructing 
bridges  and  roads,  restoring  ferry  services,  and  administering  an  im- 
port program  for  1,300  trucks  and  spare  parts  to  open  road  transport 
in  the  Congo's  interior. 

Judiciary 

In  the  process  of  rebuilding  the  Congo's  collapsed  judicial  system, 
the  United  Nations  by  1963  had  recruited  45  jurists  to  serve  as  district 
attorneys,  legal  advisers,  and  judges.  The  United  Nations  also  con- 
tinued to  support  the  National  School  of  Law  and  Administration 
which  was  established  in  1961  to  provide  4-year  law  courses  and 
6-month  administrative  refresher  programs. 

Finance 

During  1963  about  40  experts,  recruited  by  the  United  Nations, 
worked  in  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Coordination  in  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's Office,  helped  staff  the  Congo's  Monetary  Council,  and  advised 
the  Congolese  Ministries  of  Finance,  Commerce,  Planning,  and 
National  Economy. 

Public  Works 

Twenty-five  U.N.  experts  helped  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
prepare  programs  for  reclaiming  land,  restoring  roads,  supplying 
drinking  water,  and  constructing  public  buildings. 
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Planning  for  the  Future 

A  planning  group  headed  by  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs  Harlan  Cleveland  visited  the 
Congo  from  January  31  to  February  12,  1963,  as  part  of  a  study  to 
develop  recommendations  on  the  future  forms  of  assistance  to  that 
country.  On  March  1,  1963,  the  United  States  issued  a  summary 
of  recommendations  partly  based  on  that  factfinding  mission.  In 
denning  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  granting  of  economic 
assistance  to  the  Congo  the  summary  stated : 

The  presence  in  the  Congo's  future  of  several  large  contributors,  and  several 
additional  smaller  ones,  requires  the  multilateral  coordination  of  bilateral 
efforts,  ...  in  stabilizing  and  developing  the  Congolese  economy. 

A  competition  of  purely  bilateral  aid  is  not  only  inefficient  but  risks  importing 
the  Cold  War  into  the  Congo.  A  creative  combination  of  bilateral  aid  and 
multilateral  coordination  is  what  is  needed  to  conduct  an  effective,  well  inte- 
grated program. 

The  United  Nations  should  provide  the  Central  Government  with  direct  tech- 
nical aid  in  the  areas  of  greatest  national  importance — that  is,  in  internal  secur- 
ity matters,  the  control  of  foreign  exchange,  the  coordination  of  external  aid  and 
the  administration  of  the  public  finances. 

We  should  help  the  United  Nations  to  find  additional  high-level  talent  for 
these  purposes. 

The  technical  work  done  by  Specialized  Agencies'  teams  in  education,  health, 
food  and  agriculture,  manpower  training,  meteorology,  telecommunications  and 
airport  management  is  useful,  and  generally  of  good  quality  and  high  repute. 
The  United  Nations  Secretariat  should  continue  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  and  the  coordination  of  these  activities  in  the  field.  But  they 
should  be  increasingly  funded  after  1963  from  the  Special  Fund,  the  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Program,  or  the  Specialized  Agencies'  budgets  themselves. 

We  understand  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  of  the  Congo  that  the  United 
Nations  should  serve  as  general  coordinator  for  all  bilateral  aid  to  the  Congo's 
economic  development.    This  role  will  involve : 

(a)  providing  top  personnel  to  help  the  Government  of  the  Congo  coordinate 
external  aid  from  all  sources  for  all  purposes  ; 

(b)  reviewing  each  proposed  bilateral  program  to  make  sure  that  it  fits  within 
a  framework  agreed  between  the  Government  of  the  Congo  and  the  United 
Nations ;  and 

(c)  participating  directly  in  decisions  about  the  use  of  some  important  devel- 
opment aid,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  allocation  of  local  currency  generated  from 
PL  480  imports. 

The  contributors  to  the  reconstruction  task  in  the  Congo  should  consult  on 
the  types  of  aid  needed  in  assuring  a  rational  and  fair  distribution  of  the 
assistance  effort. 

•  •  •  •  »  • 

In  July  1963  the  U.N.  Controller  reported  that  the  Congo  Fund, 
which  financed  the  bulk  of  the  technical  assistance  operation  of  the 
U.N.  system,  was  nearly  bankrupt  with  a  balance  insufficient  to  pay 
expenses  coming  due  in  August  1963.    This  announcement  posed  a 
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serious  and  difficult  problem  for  the  United  Nations.  It  was  clear  that 
additional  money  had  to  be  found  or  the  U.N.  civil  operation  would 
be  halted  with  serious  political  and  economic  consequences  for  the 
Congo. 

The  United  States  joined  with  the  U.N.  Secretary- General  in  facing 
this  crisis  through  a  series  of  appeals  to  member  states  for  contribu- 
tions needed  to  permit  the  drawing  down  in  full  of  the  earlier  U.S. 
pledge  to  the  1963  Congo  Fund  of  $3  million  which  was  available 
under  a  50-50  matching  formula.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  suf- 
ficient contributions  were  received  to  fund  operations  through  1963. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  foreign  exchange  requirement  for  U.N. 
technical  assistance  to  the  Congo  in  1964  would  not  exceed  $13.7  mil- 
lion, including  recruitment  for  unfilled  expert  posts.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide assured  financing  for  specific  activities  which  it  regards  as  es- 
sential high-priority  projects,  the  United  States  offered  in  late  1963 
to  contribute  a  trust  fund  under  U.N.  administration  of  $4  million. 
This  trust  fund  is  to  cover  1964  costs  for  eight  projects  in  the  fields 
of  civil  aviation,  meteorology,  telecommunications,  public  finance, 
economic  analysis  and  coordination,  mining  and  natural  resources, 
public  works,  and  police  training;  these  projects  involved  623  expert 
positions.  In  addition,  the  United  States  will  make  a  $1  million  volun- 
tary contribution  on  a  matching  basis  to  the  U.N.  Congo  Fund.  This 
Fund  will  need  approximately  $6  million  to  permit  the  continued  em- 
ployment in  1964  of  178  doctors,  800  teachers,  and  52  judicial  officers — 
all  internationally  recruited.  It  will  be  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  governments,  with  any  shortfall  up  to  $2.4  mil- 
lion being  made  up  by  a  foreign  exchange  contribution  from  the 
Congolese  Government,  in  addition  to  its  payment  of  local  costs. 

Industrial  Development 

A  10-member  Advisory  Committee  of  Experts  on  Industrial  Devel- 
opment established  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  met  at  U.N.  Headquarters  from  March  18  to  29,  1963. 
It  was  charged  with  the  task  of  examining  "the  question  of  what  further 
organizational  changes  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  intensify,  con- 
centrate and  expedite  the  United  Nations  effort  for  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  less  developed  countries,  including  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  specialized  agency  for  industrial  development  or  of 
strengthening  or  modifying  the  existing  organizational  structure  in 
that  field." 
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The  experts  recommended  that  the  existing  Center  for  Industrial 
Development  be  replaced  by  a  new  organ,  which  they  suggested 
might  be  called  the  United  Nations  Industrial  Development 
Organization  (UNIDO).  The  organization  would  be  headed  by  an 
administrator  who  would  report  annually  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  overall  efforts  of  the  U.N.  family  in  the  field  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  normal  administration  and  personnel  costs  of 
UNIDO  would  be  met  from  the  regular  U.N.  budget.  Operational 
technical  assistance  programs  would  be  funded  by  the  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA),  the  Special  Fund,  and  by 
an  additional  fund  for  industrial  development  to  be  financed  by  vol- 
untary contributions  from  governments,  private  institutions  and 
foundations. 

The  report  and  recommendations  of  the  experts  were  considered  at 
the  third  session  of  the  U.N.  Committee  for  Industrial  Development 
which  met  in  New  York,  May  13-31, 1963. 

The  United  States  opposed  the  extensive  reorganization  scheme  of 
the  experts  and  particularly  opposed  the  creation  of  a  separate  volun- 
tary fund  for  industrial  development.  Most  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries also  questioned  the  need  for  such  a  reorganization. 

After  a  series  of  negotiations,  in  which  the  United  States  played 
a  leading  role,  a  compromise  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Committee 
by  which  the  report  would  be  circulated  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  Specialized  Agencies  for  comment.  The  Secretary- 
General  was  requested  to  prepare  for  the  18th  General  Assembly  a 
report  summarizing  the  activities  of  the  existing  U.N.  Center  for 
Industrial  Development  (CID)  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  in  the 
field  of  industrial  development. 

The  Economic  and  Financial  (Second)  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  discussed  the  question  of  industrial  development  during 
November  1963.  In  remarking  on  a  draft  resolution  to  establish  in 
principle  a  new  organization  for  industrial  development,  which  was 
later  adopted  in  modified  form,  Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
speaking  for  the  United  States  on  November  21,  said : 

I  .  .  .  emphasize  the  point  that  industrial  development  is  not  the  type  of 
activity  which  by  its  nature  can  be  centralized  in  one  agency,  as  far  as  external 
assistance  is  concerned.  In  many  ways  it  is  as  broad  as  economic  development 
itself.  In  this  respect  it  is  wholly  unlike,  for  example,  agriculture  or  public 
health  or  atomic  energy  or  aviation,  the  various  aspects  and  ramifications  of 
which  can  to  a  very  large  extent  be  focused  in  one  organization.  The  pluralistic 
aspect  of  industrial  development  is  further  high-lighted  by  the  reports  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  General  by  the  various  specialized  agencies,  indicating  the 
areas  in  which  their  work  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  industrial 
development  .... 
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Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any  given  agency  or  organization  could  effectively 
coordinate  the  operations  of  the  various  specialized  agencies  including  the  World 
Bank  and  its  affiliates,  in  the  realm  of  industrial  development.  The  problem 
of  coordinating  the  various  activities  of  the  United  Nations  system  of  agencies 
in  the  technical  assistance,  training,  research  and  pre-investment  field  is  one 
with  which  ECOSOC  has  been  struggling  for  years,  not  to  speak  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  the  right  solution.  To  hope  that  a  different 
kind  of  coordination  could  be  effectuated  in  one  field  as  that  of  industrial  de- 
velopment— through  a  different  agency — would  be  to  expect  the  impossible. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  existing  Center  is  assured  of  financing, 
being  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  part  of  the  regular  budget  allocated 
to  it.  It  would  be  a  most  risky  procedure  in  our  view  for  the  activities  of  the 
Center  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  organization,  of  a  character  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined, for  which  the  financial  support  would  be  entirely  uncertain. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  view  that  the  future  of  the  Center,  and 
whether  or  not  a  new  organization  of  some  variety  should  be  established,  are 
questions  that  it  is  premature  for  this  Assembly  to  attempt  to  decide.  We  believe 
that  these  are  complex  questions  with  many  ramifications,  which  should  be 
further  studied  in  detail  by  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Development,  the  group 
composed  of  experts  in  this  particular  field,  which  should  then  make  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  .... 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  rather  brief  report  submitted  by  the  group  of  10 
experts  provides  anything  like  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  final  decision  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  this  stage.  Obviously  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Develop- 
ment did  not  feel  capable  of  making  a  judgment  on  the  basis  of  that  report. 
Moreover,  the  report  on  the  Industrial  Development  Center  was  not  available 
either  to  the  group  of  experts  or  to  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Development 
at  their  meetings  last  spring,  and  this  report  clearly  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  situation  .... 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Development 
which  will  meet  in  1964  was  instructed  by  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  to  study  the  establishment  of  a  new  organization  for  in- 
dustrial development. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Development 
in  May  1963,  Seymour  M.  Finger,  speaking  for  the  United  States, 
expressed  approval  of  various  aspects  of  the  work  program  of  the 
CID,  such  as  regional  seminars  on  industrial  programing  and  the 
study  of  industries  with  export  potential.  He  noted  that  the  United 
States  itself  had  provided  more  capital  (public  and  private)  for,  trans- 
ferred more  technology  to,  and  imported  more  processed  and  manu- 
factured goods  from  the  developing  countries  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  rapid  indus- 
trial development  is  largely  a  matter  of  transferring  and  adapting 
the  applied  industrial  technology  and  managerial  skills  already  exist- 
ing in  the  industrialized  countries.  He  strongly  emphasized  that  an 
industrializing  country  can  most  quickly  obtain  technical  skills  and 
development  capital  by  encouraging  the  maximum  participation  of 
private  investment,  both  local  and  foreign. 
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The  U.S.  and  other  Representatives  also  stressed  the  decisive  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  the  developing  countries  themselves,  and  the 
need  for  such  countries  to  determine  their  industrialization  policies 
and  to  indicate  the  directions  in  which  international  assistance  would 
be  helpful.  There  was  reeogition  that  the  formation  and  mobilization 
of  domestic  resources  must  constitute  the  primary  source  of  financing 
for  development.  In  this  connection  stress  was  laid  on  the  importance 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  facilitate  capital  formation  through 
domestic  savings.  Special  importance  was  attached  by  many  speakers 
to  the  training  of  workers  and  managerial  talent  in  the  developing 
countries,  and  reference  was  made  by  some  representatives  to  their 
government's  programs  to  establish  vocational  schools  and  technical 
institutes  in  the  developing  countries.  In  general,  there  was  wide- 
spread appreciation  of  the  unsuitability  of  doctrinaire  approaches 
(such  as  that  of  the  U.S.S.E.)  to  the  problems  of  industrialization,  and 
recognition  of  the  desirability  of  flexibility  within  a  broad  framework 
of  objectives  looking  to  the  development  of  a  backward  economy  as  a 
whole. 

The  desire  of  the  Committee  to  link  U.N.  industrial  development 
projects  with  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise  was  reflected  in  a  pro- 
posal of  the  Philippines  aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of  feasibility 
surveys  to  be  carried  out  in  the  industrial  field  under  the  EPTA 
and  the  Special  Fund.  The  proposal  suggested  that,  where  govern- 
ments so  requested,  private  entrepreneurs  might  finance  through  the 
recipient  government  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  feasibility  survey  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  EPTA  or  the  Special  Fund.  This  action  would 
be  similar  to  the  procedures  now  followed  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  program  with  respect  to  private 
entrepreneurs.  The  Philippine  proposal  was  supported  by  a  number 
of  U.N.  members  and  met  with  no  opposition. 

Eight  experts  from  U.S.  private  industry  participated  in  a  CID- 
sponsored  interregional  symposium  on  the  application  of  modern 
technical  practices  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to  the  developing 
countries  which  met  in  Prague  and  Geneva  from  November  11  to  26, 
1963.  Participants  from  developing  countries  at  the  symposium  were 
financed  by  the  EPTA.  Of  the  62  technical  papers  prepared  by  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  and  leading  authorities  in  the  field  of  iron  and  steel 
metallurgy,  8  were  prepared  by  U.S.  experts. 

International  Flow  of  Capital  and  Financial  Assistance 

The  new  series  of  U.N.  annual  reports  on  the  "International  Flow 
of  Long-Term  Capital  and  Official  Donations"  is  providing  a  basis, 
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which  is  expected  to  become  increasingly  firm  and  comprehensive, 
for  concrete  discussion  of  trends  in  the  volume  and  direction  of  the 
flow  of  public  and  private  capital  into  the  developing  areas.  A  full 
report  covering  the  capital  flow  for  1959-61  was  available  for  the 
36th  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  July  1963;  in 
addition,  the  18th  General  Assembly  had  before  it  a  brief  progress 
report  extending  some  of  the  data  through  1962. 

Statements  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly  noted  some  of  the  major  trends  shown  in  the  reports; 
emphasized  the  contribution  made  by  the  United  States  to  develop- 
ment assistance ;  stressed  the  special  importance,  functions  and  poten- 
tialities of  private  foreign  investment ;  and  pointed  out  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  developing  countries  for  establishing  a  climate  favorable 
to  such  investment. 

Noteworthy  points  in  the  U.N.  reports,  to  which  the  U.S.  spokesmen 
drew  attention,  including  the  following : 

The  total  annual  flow  of  capital  and  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries  during  the  past  decade  has  more  than  doubled ;  the  United 
States  has  been  contributing  about  two-thirds  of  this  outflow ;  the  total 
net  flow  of  long-term  funds  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  rose  from 
a  1956-59  average  of  0.6  percent  of  the  combined  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  developed  countries  to  a  corresponding  percentage  of  0.72  in 
1961,  thus  advancing  toward  the  1  percent  target  set  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  his  statement  in  the  General  Assembly's  Economic  and  Financial 
(Second)  Committee  on  the  flow  of  capital,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  emphasized  that,  in  relation  to 
public  assistance,  "for  many  developing  countries  the  limiting  factor 
is  not  the  availability  of  capital  but  the  preparation  of  suitable  projects 
and  programs  for  development."  In  commenting  on  the  role  of  for- 
eign private  investment,  the  U.S.  Representative  stressed  "the  entre- 
preneurial and  managerial  skills  and  technical  know-how  which  are 
the  almost  inevitable  accompaniment  of  private  investment"  and  its 
"direct  and  continuing  impact  on  local  economies  in  terms  of  income, 
production,  employment  and  government  finances."  But  while  re- 
ferring to  "the  vast  reservoir  of  capital  which  is  available  under 
appropriate  conditions,"  he  pointed  to  the  need  for  the  flow  of  public 
and  private  capital  to  go  hand  in  hand,  with  a  recognition  that  the 
"appropriate  role  of  the  private  and  public  sectors  must  vary  according 
to  local  conditions  and  to  the  stage  of  development."  He  warned, 
however,  that  hostility  to  private  investment  was  "more  likely  to  lead 
to  a  lessening  than  to  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  public  assistance." 

The  Council  took  no  action  on  the  capital  flow  report  other  than  to 
note  it  with  appreciation.    But  in  the  General  Assembly  a  group  of 
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the  less  developed  countries  submitted  a  draft  resolution  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "standing  committee  or  any  other  appropriate 
machinery  to  keep  under  constant  and  systematic  review  the  flow  of 
international  assistance  and  development  capital.-'  Although  the 
United  States,  in  common  with  the  developed  countries  generally, 
questioned  the  need  for  establishing  any  new  machinery  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  agreed  to  refer  the  proposal  for  consideration  to  the  37th 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  resolution,  as  amended,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously,  also  called  for  the  Secretary-General,  draw- 
ing upon  expert  assistance,  to  submit  "proposals  for  making  the  annual 
presentation  of  data  on  capital  flows  and  aid  as  meaningful  and 
comprehensive  as  possible." 


ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD) 

The  concern  of  the  developing  countries  over  their  trade  prospects 
and  the  need  to  increase  their  export  earnings  in  order  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth  led  to  the  adoption  during  1962 
of  a  resolution  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  endorsed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  to  convene  a  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  (UNCTAD).  This  resolution  also  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  32-member  Preparatory  Committee  to  prepare  for 
the  Conference.  Isaiah  Frank,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  was  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  two  sessions  of  the 
Committee  which  were  held  during  1963. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  which  took  place 
in  New  York  from  January  22  to  February  5,  a  preliminary  agenda 
for  the  Conference  was  drawn  up.  The  U.S.  and  other  delegations 
were  successful  in  resisting  Soviet  efforts  to  convert  the  Conference 
into  a  general  trade  conference.  The  agenda,  as  interpreted  by  its 
explanatory  notes,  limits  but  does  not  exclude  the  Soviet  bloc's  oppor- 
tunities to  raise  pet  topics  such  as  economic  aggression,  East- West 
trade,  the  trade  effects  of  disarmament,  and  the  need  for  establishing 
a  universal  trade  organization. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  held  in  Geneva 
for  6  weeks  from  May  21  to  June  29,  1963,  there  was  a  preliminary 
examination  of  all  items  on  the  agenda  in  the  light  of  extensive  docu- 
mentation prepared  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  and  of  submissions  by 
various  governments  and  international  agencies.   The  attitude  of  the 
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United  States  toward  the  Conference  was  described  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate as  follows : 

We  come  here  with  a  closed  mind  in  one  important  respect :  we  do  not  want 
these  meetings  to  be  an  empty  propaganda  show.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  United 
States  was  reluctant  initially  to  hold  the  Conference.  We  consented  only  after 
we  felt  that  the  propaganda  aspects  had  been  downgraded  in  favor  of  the  prac- 
tical aspects.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  second  session  is  off  to  a  business-like 
start. 

In  all  other  respects  we  come  with  an  open  mind.  We  are  ready  to  examine 
all  proposals  that  aim  to  promote  the  trade  and  development  of  the  developing 
countries. 

He  outlined  preliminary  U.S.  thinking  on  some  of  the  subjects 
which  are  expected  to  be  of  major  importance  at  the  Conference: 
the  problems  of  trade  in  primary  commodities;  the  need  to  promote 
exports  of  manufactured  and  semimanufactured  products  from  the 
developing  countries  to  all  markets;  and  the  special  problems  of  ex- 
panding the  exports  of  developing  countries  to  the  industrialized 
countries  with  centrally  planned  economies.  The  U.S.  delegate  also 
pointed  out  the  need  for  the  Conference  to  look  not  only  at  the  external 
barriers  to  trade  but  also  at  the  internal  policies  that  affect  trade 
and  development. 

At  this  second  session,  the  representatives  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries presented  a  Joint  Statement  outlining  the  importance  which 
they  attach  to  the  Conference  and  their  high  hopes  with  respect  to 
its  accomplishments.  According  to  this  statement,  "The  developing 
countries  expect  that  the  Conference  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
manifestation,  in  the  field  of  trade  and  development,  of  the  same 
political  will  that  was  responsible  for  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions signed  at  San  Francisco  and  the  creation  of  the  Organization." 

After  an  uneventful  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  second  session 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at 
its  36th  session  in  July  1963  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  ap- 
proving the  Committee's  recommendations  on  procedural  questions. 
The  Council  also  decided  the  Conference  should  meet  in  Geneva  from 
March  23  to  June  15,  1964,  and  called  a  third  session  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  for  February  1964  in  New  York.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  G.  Griffith  Johnson  was  subsequently 
named  U.S.  delegate  to  the  third  session.  The  Council  approved  the 
provisional  agenda  drawn  up  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  but 
authorized  the  third  session  to  modify  it  if  circumstances  at  that  time 
made  this  desirable.  During  the  Council's  discussion  of  the  second 
session's  report  and  the  possibility  of  holding  a  third  session,  the  U.S. 
delegate,  Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  noted : 
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The  Second  Session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  defined  as  its  task  the 
identification  of  issues  and  problems  and  the  listing  of  proposals  for  action  or 
the  indication  of  lines  along  which  solutions  might  be  sought.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  these  objectives,  that  session  was  indeed  a  successful  one  ....  Now 
that  the  Preparatory  Committee  had  identified  these  issues,  .  .  .  some  considera- 
tion should  perhaps  be  given  to  the  desirability  of  selecting  out  some  of  the 
issues  for  special  attention  by  the  Conference.  For  if  the  Conference  attempts 
to  deal  with  all  the  relevant  problems,  it  may  find  itself  unable  to  deal  seriously 
with  any  of  them.  This  task  of  selection  is  one  that  the  Third  Session  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  might  well  undertake.  My  delegation,  therefore,  believes 
that  the  Council  should  approve  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  that  it  be  au- 
thorized to  hold  a  third  meeting. 

While  the  Conference  figured  prominently  in  the  discussion  at  the 
18th  General  Assembly,  the  only  action  taken  was  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  a  resolution  sponsored  by  75  developing  countries  which 
welcomed  the  Joint  Statement  by  the  developing  countries  issued 
by  the  second  Preparatory  Committee  meeting  and  invited  partici- 
pants in  the  Conference  to  give  it  serious  consideration. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  resumed  session  in  Decem- 
ber 1963  approved  an  invitation  to  12  intergovernmental  economic 
organizations,  including  those  representing  regional  groupings  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  to  attend  the  third  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  and  the  Conference. 

The  United  States  is  participating  in  the  UXCTAD  in  a  sincere 
attempt  to  devise  feasible  international  solutions  for  some  of  the 
severe  economic  problems  faced  by  the  less  developed  countries.  Meas- 
ures to  increase  trade  and  speed  development  of  the  countries  reflect 
our  own  desires  to  improve  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 

The  United  States  considers  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT),  which  was  negotiated  in  1947,  to  be  the  basic  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  commercial  policy  and  the  primary  international  vehicle 
for  carrying  out  trade  negotiations  and  for  dealing  with  most  trade 
problems.  Although  the  GATT  is  not  a  U.X.  body,  its  activities 
closely  parallel  and  supplement  work  in  the  trade  field  undertaken 
within  the  U.X.  system. 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  its  participation 
in  the  GATT  during  1963  were :  initiation  of  the  "Kennedy  Round" 
of  trade  negotiations  under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  :  action  to  expand  the  trade  opportunities  of  the  less  developed 
countries;  and  utilization  of  the  GATT  machinery  to  remove  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  exports. 
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Governor  Christian  A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations  and  the  U.S.  Representative  at  the  GATT 
Ministerial  Meeting  held  in  May  1963,  gave  vigorous  support  to  a  new 
round  of  trade  negotiations  which  are  designed  to  increase  interna- 
tional trade  and  to  stimulate  economic  growth  throughout  the  free 
world.  The  U.S.  Representative  in  his  statement  to  the  Ministers 
said: 

We  are  convinced  that  a  substantial  lowering  of  trade  barriers  will  add  new 
strength  to  the  economies  of  the  trading  nations  of  the  world  and  will  contribute 
materially  to  the  greater  well-being  of  all  of  our  peoples.  I  am  speaking  here 
not  merely  of  trade  between  the  large  trading  partners.  But  I  have  in  mind 
as  well  the  effect  of  lower  trade  barriers  on  the  trade  within  Europe  and  on 
the  trade  between  the  advanced  and  the  developing  countries  .... 

.  .  .  I  .  .  .  sincerely  hope  that  the  Contracting  Parties  understand  that  the 
authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  requested  so  as  to  give  us  the  greatest 
authority  possible  to  liberalize  trade  and  that  the  method  of  negotiation  proposed 
is  aimed  at  exercising  that  authority  to  the  maximum  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all. 

The  Ministers  agreed  that  trade  negotiations  would  begin  in  May 
1964  to  set  broad  guidelines  for  the  scope  of  the  negotiations,  and 
created  the  necessary  subgroups  to  work  out  particular  aspects  of  the 
trade  negotiating  plan. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  United  States  followed  up  on  its  1961 
initiative  (when  it  sponsored  the  "Declaration  on  the  Promotion  of 
the  Trade  of  the  Less  Developed  Countries")  by  giving  further  sup- 
port to  policies  designed  to  give  exports  of  the  developing  countries 
easier  access  to  the  markets  of  the  industrialized  countries.  The  U.S. 
Representative  stated  that : 

No  task  this  meeting  faces  is  more  important  than  that  of  finding  ways  to  im- 
prove the  export  opportunities  of  less-developed  countries.  If  we  do  not  succeed 
in  this  task,  much  of  the  time,  effort,  and  money  that  the  countries  represented 
here  have  put  into  economic  and  technical  aid  will  have  been  wasted  and  we 
will  have  failed  in  our  common  purpose  of  enabling  less-developed  countries  to 
move  forward  with  their  economic  development. 

The  United  States  hopes  to  make  toward  this  objective  at  least  as  great  a 
contribution  as  that  of  any  other  industrialized  country. 

The  GATT  Ministers  gave  general  approval  to  an  action  program 
designed  to:  bar  new  tariff  or  nontariff  barriers  by  industrialized 
countries  against  the  export  trade  of  less  developed  countries,  eliminate 
quantitative  restrictions  on  such  imports,  provide  duty-free  entry  for 
tropical  products  exported  by  the  developing  countries,  reduce  or 
eliminate  tariff  barriers  to  exports  of  semiprocessed  and  manufactured 
articles,  and  progressively  reduce  internal  fiscal  charges  and  revenue 
duties  on  all  exports  from  developing  countries. 

In  the  area  of  removal  of  trade  restrictions,  the  GATT  Contracting 
Parties  considered  the  U.S.  complaint  against  certain  French  import 
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restrictions  and  called  upon  the  French  to  eliminate  these  restrictions. 
As  a  result,  France  in  October  1963  extended  unlimited  licensing  for 
certain  products  and  increased  or  opened  quotas  on  others.  Other 
GATT  measures  concerning  trade  restrictions  included  the  annua] 
balance-of -payments  consultations  held  in  1963  with  certain  of  the 
Contracting  Parties,  chiefly  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  GATT  also  provided  the  framework  for  discussion  of  problems 
involved  in  the  trade  of  such  commodities  as  cotton  textiles,  tropical 
agricultural  products,  grains,  meat,  and  dairy  products,  all  of  interest 
and  importance  to  the  United  States. 

Commodity  Trade 

In  view  of  its  important  interests  as  a  major  exporter  and  importer 
of  primary  commodities,  the  United  States  is  a  regular  participant 
in  most  U.N.  activities  directed  toward  improving  the  conditions  of 
world  commodity  trade.  It  also  seeks  to  contribute  and  to  give  a 
measure  of  leadership  to  the  growing  effort  to  find  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  commodity  trade  which  can  affect  the  economic  growth 
and  political  stability  of  developing  countries. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  U.N.  activity  in  the  world  commodity 
field  involving  active  U.S.  participation.  One  aspect  involves  the 
case-by-case  examination  of  particular  products  designated  by  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General  as  a  result  of  his  responsibility  for  convening, 
upon  request,  commodity  study  groups,  commodity  conferences,  and 
other  intergovernmental  meetings.  Another  aspect  involves  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade  (CICT — see 
page  196). 

International  Coffee  Agreement 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement  negotiated  at  a  U.N. -sponsored 
conference  in  1962  entered  provisionally  into  force  in  July  1963. 
Immediately  thereafter,  the  Secretary-General  convened  the  first 
meeting  of  the  International  Coffee  Council,  the  highest  authority 
established  to  administer  the  Agreement.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  essentially  organizational,  e.g.,  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Executive  Board.  This  meeting  of  the  Council 
was  also  required  to  establish  the  basic  coffee  quotas  for  the  year- 
starting  October  1. 

Subsequently,  several  meetings  of  the  Executive  Board  were  held 
to  deal  with  other  housekeeping  details,  including  requests  for  adjust- 
ments of  country  quotas  and  a  U.S.  proposal  made  in  November  that 
there  be  an  upward  adjustment  in  all  quotas,  hi  view  of  the  sudden 
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change  in  world  market  conditions  brought  about  by  a  succession  of 
natural  disasters  in  Brazil  and  other  coffee  producing  areas.  At  the 
time  the  Agreement  was  negotiated,  there  was  danger  of  a  collapse 
of  coffee  prices  in  the  absence  of  international  action  limiting  the 
total  amount  of  coffee  marketed  in  any  one  period.  The  unexpected 
shift  in  the  supply-demand  outlook  late  in  1963  altered  this  basic 
situation  and  warranted  consideration  of  an  increase  in  export  quotas 
to  curb  a  sharp  rise  in  coffee  prices. 

Cocoa  Negotiations 

Of  vital  importance  to  some  of  the  less  developed  countries,  cocoa  is 
another  product  warranting  attention  from  the  United  States  for 
foreign  policy  reasons.  In  view  of  the  chronic  tendency  of  cocoa 
prices  to  experience  sharp  short-term  fluctuations,  during  1963  the 
United  States  actively  supported  efforts  directed  toward  developing 
an  international  price  stabilization  agreement.  A  draft  agreement 
was  drawn  up  at  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO)  in  March  1963,  as  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
negotiating  conference  which  opened  September  25.  Wide  differences 
concerning  price  objectives  developed  at  the  conference  and  could  not 
be  reconciled.  The  conference  adjourned  on  October  24,  sine  die,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  Secretary-General  would  reconvene  it  when 
he  felt  there  was  a  basis  for  successful  negotiation.  By  then,  it  had 
become  clear  that  the  current  cocoa  year  would  be  a  satisfactory  one 
and  that  an  agreement  was  not  immediately  essential  to  protect  pro- 
ducers against  a  precipitous  price  decline.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  a  stabilization  agreement  for  cocoa  can  be  helpful 
to  producers  and  consumers  alike  and  will  favor  the  resumption  of 
negotiations  at  a  later  time  if  differences  on  the  price  question  can  be 
sufficiently  narrowed. 

International  Sugar  Agreement 

The  United  Nations  convened  a  short  conference  in  July  1963  to 
take  action  continuing  the  International  Sugar  Agreement,  which  was 
otherwise  scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31,  1963.  The  quota 
provisions  of  the  Agreement  have  been  suspended  since  the  end  of 
1961,  when  the  effort  to  establish  new  quotas  failed  in  the  face  of 
excessive  Cuban  demands.  The  United  States  has  favored  keeping  the 
Agreement  in  force,  however,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Sugar  Council 
and  permit  it  to  continue  its  periodic  reviews  of  the  supply- demand 
outlook  and  to  study  possible  alternative  bases  for  a  new  agreement 
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which  might  be  workable  and  politically  acceptable  to  governments 
interested  in  world  sugar  trade  at  some  future  date. 

Tungsten 

A  deteriorating  market  outlook  in  tungsten  led  to  a  request  that  the 
Secretary-General  arrange  for  international  consultations  on  this  situ- 
ation. An  ad  hoc  meeting  was  convened  in  J anuary  and  a  committee 
has  now  been  established  to  keep  the  situation  under  review  and  to 
consider  possible  forms  of  joint  action.  The  United  States  has  been 
able  to  use  this  forum,  as  it  has  used  the  U.N.-sponsored  Lead  and  Zinc 
Study  Group  (which  also  met  during  the  year),  to  promote  better 
understanding  of  its  own  policies  affecting  trade  in  these  products, 
including  its  stockpile  disposal  program. 

Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade  (OCT) 

The  work  of  the  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade 
(CICT)  constitutes  another  important  aspect  of  U.K  activities  in  the 
field  of  world  commodity  trade.  The  Commission  follows  overall 
developments  in  world  commodity  trade  in  relation  to  the  trade  of 
less  developed  countries  and  considers  possible  broad  solutions  for  the 
problems  revealed. 

In  recent  years  the  Commission  with  the  active  participation  of  the 
United  States  has  centered  its  activities  around  the  study  of  various 
compensatory  financing  proposals,  with  attention  being  given  to  three 
main  alternatives:  (1)  the  proposal  by  a  group  of  U.N.  experts  for 
a  Development  Insurance  Fund  (DIF) ;  (2)  a  proposal  for  an  inter- 
national fund  for  stabilization  of  export  receipts  prepared  by  a  group 
of  experts  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) ;  and  (3) 
the  possible  expansion  of  activities  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF — see  page  263)  in  the  field  of  compensatory  financing.  At 
its  1962  session,  the  Commission  had  established  a  technical  working 
group  to  study  the  DIF  and  the  OAS  proposals  in  depth.  In  the 
May  1963  session,  the  Commission  reviewed  the  report  of  this  working 
group,  and  also  the  report  which  the  Commission  had  asked  the  IMF 
to  submit  regarding  whether  and  how  it  could  play  an  increased  part 
in  compensatory  financing.  The  technical  working  group's  report 
enumerated  various  technical  and  policy  reasons  for  questioning  the 
merits  of  both  the  DIF  and  the  OAS  proposals.  The  IMF  report 
announced  the  creation  in  March  1963  of  a  new  compensatory  financing 
facility  by  the  Fund,  designed  to  meet  as  fully  as  possible  the  desires 
of  the  primary  exporting  countries  for  a  new  and  more  assured  source 
of  compensatory  financing. 

On  consideration,  the  Commission,  with  the  support  of  the  United 
States,  agreed  that  the  IMF  action  was  a  substantial  step  forward. 
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It  did  not  recommend  action  on  either  of  the  other  two  proposals. 
The  fact  that  the  new  IMF  compensatory  financing  facility  could  be 
created  without  delay  and  without  the  need  for  a  new  organization  or 
new  financial  contributions  was  considered  important.  The  Commis- 
sion welcomed  the  Fund's  action  and  urged  that  the  new  decision  be 
implemented  in  an  imaginative  and  liberal  manner.  It  agreed  that 
the  experience  with  the  new  facility  should  be  kept  under  review. 

United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Travel  and 
Tourism 

An  ad  hoc  U.N.  Conference  on  International  Travel  and  Tourism 
was  held  in  Rome  from  August  21  through  September  5,  1963.  It 
was  convened  in  response  to  an  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  preparing  multilateral  recommendations  on 
travel  and  tourism.  Eighty-seven  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  participated.  The  U.S.  delegation  included  eight  government 
and  five  nongovernment  representatives  and  was  headed  by  Voit  Gil- 
more,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther  H.  Hodges,  directed  the 
attention  of  participants  to  the  general  objectives  of  the  Conference 
in  an  address  on  September  2,  as  follows : 

The  central  problem  this  "revolution  in  mobility"  has  presented  to  us  in  gov- 
ernment is  this :  How  can  we  safeguard  and  extend  the  great  personal  and 
human  benefit  of  international  tourism  and  at  the  same  time  direct  the  economic 
forces  which  it  generates  into  channels  which  benefit  all  nations  and  peoples? 
To  the  extent  that  the  Conference  faces  this  problem,  deals  with  it  realistically 
and  offers  helpful  solutions,  to  that  extent  primarily  will  this  Conference 
succeed. 

Specific  Conference  recommendations  on  customs  matters  included 
a  proposal  that  tourists  in  transit  through  a  country  be  permitted 
to  carry  up  to  $100  worth  of  souvenirs  free  of  taxes.  The  Conference 
also  recommended  that,  wherever  possible,  written  customs  declara- 
tions be  abolished  and  that  exemption  from  import  duties  and  taxes 
charged  to  returning  residents  be  liberalized. 

On  the  general  question  of  border  formalities,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, Voit  Gilmore,  reported  that  several  nations  had  commended  the 
United  States  for  its  accelerated  handling  of  arriving  visitors.  The 
discussions  at  the  Conference  indicated  that  U.S.  entry  requirements 
are  among  the  simplest  in  the  world  and  that  freedom  of  travel  within 
the  United  States  is  almost  unequalled. 

Developing  countries  attending  the  Conference  requested  assistance 
in  strengthening  their  tourism  facilities.    The  Conference  recom- 
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mended  that  these  countries  apply  to  the  U.N.  technical  cooperation 
agencies,  as  well  as  to  other  potential  sources  of  help.  The  utilization 
of  assistance  available  from  private  enterprise,  such  as  U.S.  hotel 
chains,  was  stressed. 

On  December  16,  1963,  at  the  resumed  36th  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  New  York,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  spoke  of  the  Rome  Conference.  He  described 
some  of  the  recommendations  and  remarked  in  conclusion: 

...  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  noted  with  satisfaction 
in  the  recent  past  a  definite  trend  among  governments  toward  the  abolition  or 
modification  of  barriers  to  international  travel.  Consistent  with  onr  position 
at  Rome,  my  delegation  reiterates  the  hope  that  this  trend  will  continue,  and 
more  that  governments  will  resist  the  pressures  and  temptations  to  adopt  or 
revive  travel  barriers.  These  would  be  significant  steps  on  the  way  to  an  open 
and  peaceful  world. 

The  Conference,  although  generally  successful,  was  marred  some- 
what by  a  procedural  debate  on  the  question  of  participation.  African 
nations,  supported  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  many  of  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia  and  South  America,  endeavored  to  gain  acceptance 
of  a  resolution  expelling  the  Representatives  of  Portugal  and  South 
Africa  from  the  Conference  on  the  ground  that  the  two  nations 
"persist  in  systematically  infringing  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter."  The  United  States  and  most  of  the  developed 
countries  opposed  the  resolution  on  the  ground  that  such  an  action 
was  ultra  vires  since  invitations  were  issued  pursuant  to  an  Economic 
and  Social  Council  resolution  and  the  Conference  could  not  overturn 
a  decision  by  its  superior  body.  The  U.N.  Secretary-General  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Conference  which  confirmed  this  latter  view. 

An  Australian  initiative  designed  to  close  off  discussion  of  this  issue 
was  supported  by  the  United  States  but  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  38 
to  34  (U.S.),  with  3  abstentions.  A  subsequent  proposal  by  Indonesia 
and  Yugoslavia  inviting  Portugal  and  South  Africa  to  withdraw  from 
the  Conference  was  accepted  by  the  African  sponsors  of  the  expulsion 
resolution  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  38  (Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Bolivia, 
Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cameroon,  Chad,  Congo  (Leopold- 
ville),  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Kuwait,  Liberia,  Libya,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  Morocco,  Nepal, 
Niger,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal, 
Somalia,  Syria,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  Yugoslavia),  to  25  (Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Finland,  France,  Ireland,  Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
U.K.,  U.S.,  Venezuela),  with  9  (Ceylon,  Cyprus,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy, 
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Mexico,  Philippines,  San  Marino,  Thailand)  abstentions.  The  Rep- 
resentatives  of  South  Africa  and  Portugal  ignored  this  action  and  on 
the  several  occasions  when  they  sought  the  floor  during  the  discussions, 
the  Conference  was  disturbed  by  demonstrations  by  the  African  dele- 
gates. The  United  States  consistently  supported  the  right  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  two  countries  to  participate  in  the  Conference. 

In  explaining  the  U.S.  position  the  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out 
that  it  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  in  any  way  relating  to  the  substance 
of  South  African  or  Portuguese  policies  in  Africa  on  which  U.S. 
views  were  well  known.  However,  the  United  States  deplored  illegal 
procedures  in  international  conferences  which  could  only  serve  to 
disrupt  and  render  ineffective  important  international  meetings. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE) 

The  United  States  continued  during  1963  to  participate  actively 
in  the  work  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE).  This 
Commission  is  a  particularly  significant  body  because  it  is  the  only 
European  organization  which  has  as  members  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Therefore,  the  ECE  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
confrontation  of  the  differing  economic  views  and  policies  of  the  East 
and  West.  A  U.S.  delegation  was  sent  to  Geneva  to  attend  the  18th 
session  of  the  Commission  in  the  spring,  and  the  United  States  was 
represented  throughout  the  year  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committees 
on  Agricultural  Problems,  Coal,  Electric  Power,  Gas,  Housing, 
Inland  Transport,  Steel,  Timber,  and  Development  of  Trade;  the 
Conference  of  European  Statisticians;  and  numerous  subcommittees. 

Two  significant  resolutions  in  the  field  of  trade,  both  sponsored  by 
the  United  States,  were  adopted  at  the  18th  session  of  the  ECE.  The 
first  resolution  called  for  the  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
seven  governmental  experts  to  undertake  an  intensive  examination  of 
three  selected  topics  related  to  East-West  trade.    These  topics  are: 

(1)  the  role  of  customs  tariffs  in  the  trade  of  member  countries  with 
different  economic  systems  and  of  pricing  and  taxation  policies; 

(2)  the  most-favored-nation  principle  and  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment as  applied  under  different  economic  systems,  and  problems  con- 
cerning effective  reciprocity  of  obligations;  and  (3)  the  possibility 
of  establishing  rnultilateralization  of  trade  and  payments.  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  Hungary,  Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  were  subsequently  appointed  members  of 
the  group.  Herbert  F.  Propps,  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.  Mission  in  Geneva,  was  the  U.S.  expert  at  the  meeting  which 
took  place  in  September.    This  meeting  was  useful  in  providing  a 
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better  understanding  of  the  economic  obstacles  to  greater  development 
of  trade  between  countries  Avith  different  economic  systems. 

The  second  resolution  on  trade  adopted  at  the  18th  session  of  the 
ECE  dealt  with  the  ECE  contribution  to  the  preparations  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD — 
see  page  192) .  The  resolution  appeals  to  member  governments  to  par- 
ticipate constructively  in  such  preparations,  and  invites  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  provide  the  Preparatory  Committee 
of  UNCTAD  and  the  UN.  Secretary-General  with  any  assistance 
which  they  may  request. 

The  ECE  also  adopted  resolutions  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
concerning:  (1)  the  redrafting  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  ECE 
Housing  Committee  and  changing  its  name  to  the  "Committee  on 
Housing,  Building,  and  Planning";  (2)  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  abstracting  services  in 
the  field  of  applied  economics;  and  (3)  a  study  of  specific  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  air  pollution. 

The  work  of  the  18th  session  of  the  ECE  was  carried  out  despite 
Soviet  injection  of  extraneous  political  issues.  The  Soviet  Repre- 
sentatives in  their  speeches  and  in  a  memorandum  circulated  during 
the  meetings  assailed  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  ban  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  the  export  of  large- diameter 
pipes  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  charges  of  attacks  on  Soviet  vessels  in 
the  Caribbean.  In  reply,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Walter  Kotschnig, 
called  the  Caribbean  shipping  charge  a  "monumental  distortion  of 
history  .  .  ."  and  noted  that  the  problem  of  large-diameter  pipes  was 
a  security  issue.  Summing  up  the  U.S.  attitude  toward  such  inter- 
ventions, he  stated,  "...  purely  political  matters  and,  specifically, 
security  issues  are  not  within  the  competence  of  this  Commission  or 
of  other  economic  bodies  within  the  UN  system  and  their  conferences. 
Any  discussion,  in  such  bodies,  of  actions  based  on  security  considera- 
tions, taken  by  countries  individually  or  in  concert,  only  detract  from 
constructive  efforts  designed  to  seek  an  improvement  of  economic  re- 
lations within  the  limit  set  by  the  prevailing  political  climate.  The 
more  we  talk  politics  the  less  able  we  will  be  to  achieve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  objectives  of  the  United  Nations,  including  this 
Commission." 

While  supporting  constructive  work  through  the  activities  of  the 
Commission,  the  United  States  both  at  the  18th  session  and  throughout 
the  year  stressed  the  need  for  the  Commission  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
review  their  work  programs,  to  concentrate  on  high-priority  activities 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  meetings  and  projects.  Mr.  Kotschnig 
noted  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  35th  session  had : 
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.  .  .  requested  the  Commissions  of  the  Council,  and  that  included  the  ECE,  to 
review  their  programs  of  work  and  priorities  in  the  light  of  needs,  of  available 
resources  and  of  their  suitability  for  effective  United  Nations  action ;  to  draw 
up  their  programs  of  work  in  terms  of  continuing  projects  of  high  priority  and 
ad  hoc  projects  of  high  priority ;  and  to  indicate  to  the  Council  which  projects 
can  be  eliminated  or  postponed.  This  resolution  squarely  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  streamlining  of  the  work  of  our  Commission  on  the  Commission 
itself.  We  trust  that  we  shall  be  fully  responsive  to  this  injunction  on  the  part 
of  our  parent  body,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  .... 

This  general  approach  was  advocated  also  by  a  number  of  other 
Western  representatives. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  goal  of  tightening  up  the  organization 
find  activities  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  Commissions,  the 
57th  session  of  the  ECE  Coal  Committee  held  in  March  1963  adopted, 
in  substantially  the  same  form  as  submitted,  a  plan  of  reorganization 
that  had  been  suggested  by  the  United  States  at  the  Committee's 
September  1962  meeting.  The  new  organization  streamlines  the  Com- 
mittee and  discourages  additional  work  without  cancellation  of  other 
programs  of  lower  priority. 

At  a  later  meeting,  the  Committee  agreed  to  reduce  its  meetings 
from  two  to  one  per  year  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  meetings  of  its 
Trade  Subcommittee  from  four  to  two.  The  U.S.  emphasis  on  stream- 
lining the  work  of  the  Commission  and  reducing  the  frequency  of 
meetings  led  also  to  decisions  by  other  committees  to  postpone  meetings 
from  1964  to  1965  and  to  refrain  from  setting  up  new  working  groups 
and  meetings. 

At  the  24th  session  of  the  ECE  Committee  on  Housing,  Building, 
and  Planning  in  June  1963,  Dan  R.  Hamady,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  informed  the  Committee  that : 

Arrangements  for  holding  a  meeting  of  this  Committee  and  a  study  tour  in 
the  United  States  are  progressing.  Subject  to  approval  *f  certain  administrative 
•and  financial  arrangements  embodied  in  legislation  which  is  now  before  the 
United  States  Congress,  the  United  States  hopes  soon  to  confirm  the  meeting  in 
Washington  in  1964  and  the  study  tour.  The  tour  will  probably  include 
Washington,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  plans  for  the  meeting  and  study  tour  to 
be  held  in  the  United  States  in  June  1964  were  made  firm,  and  ar- 
rangements to  insure  the  success  of  the  visit  were  underway.  The 
United  States  has  participated  in  study  tours  by  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  ECE  in  many  countries  since  the  Commission's  creation 
in  1947.  However,  the  1964  study  tour  by  the  Housing  Committee 
will  be  the  first  such  tour  to  be  held  in  the  United  States. 
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Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  {ECAFE) 

The  United  States  is  profoundly  interested  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  region.  In  the  words  of 
the  Commission's  Executive  Secretary  U  Nyun,  .  .  it  is  the  role 
and  responsibility  of  ECAFE,  as  the  regional  arm  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  economic  and  social  matters,  to  act  as  a  stimulating  agency 
and  as  a  focal  point  for  cooperative  action  and  mutual  partnership." 
Operating  under  these  broad  objectives  the  ECAFE  in  important  re- 
spects strengthens  U.S.  foreign  assistance  efforts  in  the  region.  In  a 
statement  presented  at  the  19th  plenary  meeting  of  the  Commission 
in  Manila  during  March  1963,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative,  Ambassador 
Charles  F.  Baldwin,  expressed  the  U.S.  attitude  toward  the  ECAFE : 

The  Government  and  people  of  my  country  have  been  glad  to  associate  them- 
selves with  efforts  to  achieve  these  purposes  of  ECAFE.  We  observe  with  grati- 
fication the  increased  esteem  in  which  ECAFE  and  its  able  Secretariat  are  held 
and  the  increasing  interest  and  authority  which  attaches  to  ECAFE  opinions  and 
plans.  We  are  convinced  that  ECAFE  will  play  a  crucial  role  in  efforts  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Decade. 

Following  the  accession  of  Western  Samoa  in  1963,  there  were  26 
members  of  ECAFE.  Five  of  these — France,  the  Netherlands,  the 
U.S.S.E.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — are  non- 
regional  members.  Except  for  discussions  of  certain  issues  of  unique 
concern  to  the  countries  of  the  region,  the  five  nonregional  countries 
participate  as  full  members  of  the  Commission.  Hong  Kong  and 
Brunei,  as  non-self-governing  territories,  have  the  status  of  associate 
members. 

The  establishment  of  an  Asian  Institute  for  Economic  Development 
and  Planning  at  its  19th  plenary  meeting  in  March  was  among  the 
most  important  accomplishments  of  the  ECAFE  in  1963.  This  action 
had  the  full  support  of  the  United  States.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Asian  Institute  held  in  Bangkok  in  June,  rep- 
resentatives of  regional  members  of  the  Commission  signed  a  U.N. 
Special  Fund  project  plan  of  operations  which  set  the  timetable  and 
the  financial  terms  for  bringing  the  Institute  into  operation.  This 
plan  of  operation  provides  for  Special  Fund  support  totaling  $2,- 
430,300  during  the  first  5  years  of  operations,  supplemented  by  con- 
tributions of  $1.1  million  from  member  countries.  The  United  States 
agreed  to  provide  $100,000  toward  the  attainment  of  this  goal.  The 
ECAFE  also  asked  the  United  States  to  help  recruit  American  econ- 
omists in  the  field  of  economic  development  to  serve  as  faculty  mem- 
bers or  temporary  lecturers  at  the  Institute. 

The  Institute's  curriculums  and  standards  for  admission  were  estab- 
lished at  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Council  in  September.  The 
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Institute  is  designed  primarily  to  offer  advanced  training  in  the  solu- 
tion of  practical  problems  in  economic  development  to  experienced 
planning  officers  of  Asian  governments.  Advisory  services  on  specific 
projects  in  member  countries  will  also  be  provided  on  request. 

In  response  to  a  decision  reached  at  the  19th  plenary  meeting  of  the 
ECAFE,  a  Ministerial  Conference  of  Asian  Economic  Cooperation 
convened  in  Manila  during  December.  Though  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  not  a  regional  member  of  the  Commission,  was  not  invited 
to  participate  in  the  meeting,  it  has  supported  the  ECAFE  study 
programs  on  regional  cooperation  and  has  indicated  that  it  would 
welcome  actions  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the  ECAFE  countries 
and  to  further  their  trade  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Through  its  conferences  and  seminars  the  Commission  continued 
its  role  as  a  focal  point  where  Asian  member  countries  can  exchange 
views  and  experiences  on  common  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Commenting  on  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  Com- 
mission's work,  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  19th  plenary  meeting 
stated : 

Clearly  also  there  is  a  need  for  the  countries  of  the  region  to  consult  frequently 
regarding  their  development  plans  with  a  view  to  providing  improved  comple- 
mentarity between  neighboring  economies.  If  every  country  plans  to  export, 
but  none  plans  to  import,  the  equations  will  not  equate,  for  total  imports  must 
absorb  total  exports.  In  this  interdependent  world  no  country  can  afford  to 
pursue  autarky. 

Major  ECAFE  meetings  in  1963  were  held  on  trade,  industry  and 
natural  resources,  inland  transport  and  communications,  develop- 
ment of  the  fertilizer  industry,  problems  of  foreign  trade  in  relation 
to  economic  development,  and  Asian  population  problems.  Promi- 
nent U.S.  Government  officials  and  specialists  participated  actively 
in  all  of  these  meetings,  and  technical  papers  prepared  in  the  United 
States  were  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  participants. 

The  United  States  continued  its  active  support  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  for  Coordination  of  Investigations  of  the  Lower  Mekong 
Basin  (Mekong  Committee)  whose  activities  are  coordinated  by  the 
ECAFE.  The  Committee  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  four 
Lower  Mekong  Basin  riparian  states :  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
Viet-Nam.  The  Mekong  project,  a  cooperative  effort  under  U.N. 
auspices,  aims  to  develop  the  irrigation,  navigation,  and  hydroelectric 
potentialities  of  the  Mekong  Eiver  in  its  lower  basin  which  extends 
some  1300  miles.  In  addition  to  the  four  riparian  states,  16  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  United  States,  11  U.N.  agencies, 
three  private  foundations,  and  three  private  companies  are  cooperat- 
ing in  the  project. 
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As  evidence  of  its  continued  support  for  this  project  the  United 
States  agreed  to  undertake  investigations  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  dam  on  the  Mekong  River  at  Pa  Mong  on  the  Lao- 
tian-Thai frontier.  Work  under  the  agreement  will  be  concentrated 
on  land  classification  studies,  agricultural  economic  analyses,  and 
land-  and  water-use  studies,  and  will  be  carried  out  by  personnel  from 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (EC LA) 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA),  as  the 
regional  arm  of  the  United  Nations  concerned  with  the  social  and 
economic  progress  of  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America, 
holds  a  position  of  special  importance  to  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly since  the  inauguration  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Program 
in  1961.  The  United  States  has  participated  actively  in  the  work  of 
the  Commission  and  has  sought  to  promote  optimum  coordination  of 
ECLA  activities  with  those  of  other  regional  organizations  and  of  the 
U.S.  aid  program. 

Twenty-four  Western  Hemisphere  countries  are  now  full  members 
of  ECLA  following  the  accession  of  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  in  1963.  There  are  also  three  full  non- Western  Hemisphere 
members  of  the  Commission — France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  have  the  status  of 
associate  members. 

The  secretariat  of  the  Commission,  located  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
carries  out  the  Commission's  work  program  of  analytical  studies  on 
economic  growth.  Many  of  these  studies,  carried  out  in  support  of  the 
U.N.  Decade  of  Development,  are  complementary  to  those  done  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Other  projects  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mission (or  to  which  it  contributes)  are  in  direct  support  of  the 
Alliance.  The  ECLA  coordinates  its  activities  with  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS)  and  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  (IADB)  through  a  Committee  on  Coordination  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  On  August  15,  1963,  Dr.  Jose  Antonio  Mayobre,  previ- 
ously Venezuelan  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  U.N.  Commis- 
sioner for  Industrial  Development,  became  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Commission.  He  replaced  the  distinguished  Argentine  economist 
Dr.  Raul  Prebisch  who,  after  a  term  of  13  years,  left  the  Commission 
to  become  Director  General  of  the  Latin  American  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Planning,  and  is  presently  serving  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD— see  page  190). 
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Speaking  for  the  United  States  at  the  10th  plenary  session  of  the 
Commission  held  in  Mar  Del  Plata,  Argentina,  May  8,  1963,  the  U.S. 
Representative,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edwin  M.  Martin, 
noted : 

We  look  forward  to  the  Secretariat  .  .  .  continuing  to  strengthen  and  expand 
its  cooperative  relations  with  other  inter- American  bodies,  particularly  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the  Pan  American  Union  in  their  joint  efforts 
to  advance  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  look  forward  to  the  Secretariat  con- 
tinuing its  outstanding  work  in  basic  long-range  studies  and  evaluations  of 
economic  and  social  development  in  Latin  America. 

To  indicate  more  precisely  what  studies  the  ECLA  might  undertake, 
the  U.  S.  Representatives  suggested : 

Considerably  more  might  helpfully  be  done  by  ECLA  with  regard  to  investi- 
gating the  means  by  which  constructive,  forward-looking  private  enterprise  can 
contribute  more  importantly  to  the  development  of  Latin  America. 

In  order  to  prompt  action  by  the  Commission  on  this  suggestion,  the 
United  States  cosponsored  with  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  a 
resolution  on  private  enterprise  and  economic  development.  In  its 
operative  portion,  this  resolution  requests  the  ECLA  secretariat  to 
undertake  studies  that  will  serve  to  encourage  private  initiative  and 
enterprise  to  play  a  more  dynamic  part  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  Latin  America.  This  project  has  been  given  a  high 
priority  in  the  work  program  of  the  Commission  and  work  on  it  is 
already  underway. 

The  United  States  also  gave  its  active  support  to  the  Commission's 
work  in  the  field  of  industrialization  which  was  one  of  the  major 
topics  considered  at  the  plenary  session.  Industrial  studies  are  a 
continuing  feature  of  the  work  program  of  the  Commission,  and 
recently  efforts  have  been  made  to  design  them  so  that  their  conclu- 
sions may  lead  to  immediate  practical  steps  by  governments  and 
private  enterprise  to  speed  up  industrial  development. 

The  Alternate  U.S.  Representative  at  the  10th  plenary  session, 
Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  speaking  on  industrialization 
again  emphasized  the  importance  of  local  private  initiative  when  he 
proposed : 

We  believe  it  would  be  most  useful  for  ECLA  to  study  and  identify  national 
policies  that  would  be  most  conducive  to  encouraging  local  private  capital 
to  invest  in  industrial  enterprises,  either  on  a  100  percent  local  basis  or  on  a 
joint  basis  with  capital  from  abroad. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  within  the  twin  concepts  of  the  UN  Decade 
of  Development  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  my  country  stands  ready  to  work 
with  all  like-minded  nations  to  promote  balanced  and  realistic  programs  of 
industrialization  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
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The  major  document  presented  at  the  plenary  session — "Toward  a 
Dynamic  Development  Policy  for  Latin  America" — was  written  by  the 
then  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  Raul  Prebisch.  It  dis- 
cusses the  necessary  domestic  actions  required  for  Latin  American 
development,  the  internal  bottlenecks  which  must  be  removed,  and  the 
cooperation  required  in  Latin  America  both  internally  and  externally. 
An  important  section  of  the  document  deals  with  the  relationship 
between  foreign  trade  and  the  development  effort.  Dr,  Prebisch 
placed  major  emphasis  on  his  formula  for  promoting  a  more  effective 
Latin  American  Common  Market.  He  proposed  that  members  of  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  (LAFTA),  an  ECLA- 
sponsored  entity,  should  initiate  a  scheduled  system  of  mandatory 
quantitative  tariff  reductions  in  place  of  the  present  system  of 
selective  negotiations.  In  commenting  on  the  suggestion,  the  U.S. 
Representative  remarked : 

We  wish  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  objectives  of  this  proposal  by  Dr. 
Prebisch  to  speed  the  development  of  a  Latin  American  Common  Market,  and 
we  applaud  the  Central  American  countries  which  have  bound  themselves 
together  under  a  common  market  treaty  which  embodies  this  principle. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  mandatory  provisions  for  periodic  tariff 
reductions  will  have  the  effect  of  persuading  investors  that  common  market 
will  surely  materialize.  If  investors  are  convinced  of  this,  their  entry  into  the 
competitive  arena  will  be  hastened  and  thereby  the  pace  of  development  will  be 
accelerated. 

During  the  year  a  U.S.  Government  representative  participated  in 
the  Seminar  on  Industrial  Programming  sponsored  by  the  ECLA 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  in  January.  This  seminar  brought  together 
representatives  of  governments,  industrial  associations,  and  private 
enterprise  to  explore  possibilities  of  speeding  the  industrialization 
process  in  Latin  America. 

The  secretariat  was  also  engaged  throughout  the  year  in  preparing 
studies  on  Latin  American  trade  for  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development.  A  number  of  these  were  developed  for  use 
at  the  Conference  itself  while  others  were  designed  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  their  preparations  for  the 
Conference. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa  {EC A) 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
(ECA),  the  United  States,  because  of  its  active  concern  in  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  countries  of  the  African  Continent,  has  supported 
a  number  of  programs  promoted  by  the  Commission.  Furthermore, 
US.  representatives,  in  an  observer  capacity,  have  attended  the  more 
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important  meetings  it  has  sponsored.  General  U.S.  support  for  EGA 
was  expressed  in  a  message  from  President  Kennedy  to  the  Commis- 
sion's fifth  plenary  session  in  Leopoldville,  Republic  of  the  Congo,  in 
February  1963.    In  this  statement  President  Kennedy  said: 

.  .  .  This  event  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  and  is  symbolic  of  the  uni- 
versal desire  in  Africa  for  unity.  Close  cooperation  of  African  nations  in  the 
economic  and  social  field  cannot  help  but  promote  the  general  welfare  of  Africa 
and  contribute  to  peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 

As  more  nations  in  Africa  turn  from  the  celebration  of  their  hard-won  inde- 
pendence to  the  task  of  nation-building,  organizations  such  as  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa  are  of  great  benefit.  The  successful  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  help  the  people  of  the  Congo  in  their  struggle  for  unity  and  progress  in 
independence  make  the  selection  of  this  city  as  the  meeting  place  particularly 
appropriate.  The  United  States  has  long  since  learned  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  It  is  with  special  significance,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  whole-heartedly  encourages  constructive  actions  on  the  part 
of  African  nations  to  promote  regional  cooperation  to  accelerate  economic 
development. 

At  the  end  of  1963  there  were  36  full  members  of  EGA,  one  of 
which — South  Africa — was  a  nonparticipant.  At  its  36th  session 
in  the  summer  of  1963  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  acting  on  a 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  itself,  decided  that  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  should  not  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
until  the  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  "... 
shall  find  that  conditions  for  constructive  cooperation  have  been  re- 
stored by  a  change  in  its  racial  policy."  Previously,  the  Eepublic  of 
South  Africa  had  announced  its  intention  of  withdrawing  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  also  had 
five  associate  members — two  non-self-governing  territories,  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  latter  three  countries  had  until 
1963  been  full  members,  but  on  the  request  of  the  EGA  secretariat, 
agreed  to  the  change  in  status.  Portugal,  which  had  also  been  a  full 
member  in  the  EGA,  refused  associate  membership.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission,  Portugal  was  expelled  from  the  organi- 
zation by  the  36th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

At  the  fifth  plenary  session  in  Leopoldville,  the  Commission  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  problem  of  operating  the  African  Institute  for 
Economic  Development  and  Planning.  This  institution,  which  is  to 
function  as  an  autonomous  entity  under  the  aegis  of  ECA,  requires 
a  financial  commitment  from  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  and  supporting 
contributions  in  local  currencies  from  members  of  ECA  before  it  can 
become  permanently  established.  However,  while  arrangements  for 
these  contributions  wTere  in  progress,  the  Commission  resolved  not  to 
await  their  completion  but  rather  decided  to  begin  training  courses 
in  Dakar,  Senegal.    Pursuant  to  this  action  and  as  a  consequence  of 
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a  special  allocation  of  funds  from  the  U.K".  Regular  Program  and  the 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA — see  page  176), 
courses  began  in  October  1963. 

In  order  to  further  encourage  the  development  of  the  new  Institute, 
the  United  States  recruited  an  American  economist  to  advise  ECA  on 
the  curriculum.  Also,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  ECA,  the  United  States  undertook  to  find  American 
teachers  for  the  Institute. 

Climaxing  more  than  a  year  of  preparation,  representatives  of  22 
of  the  33  eligible  participants  signed  an  agreement  at  Khartoum  on 
August  4  establishing  the  African  Development  Bank.  Extensive 
intra- African  and  international  consultations  with  both  governments 
and  international  financial  institutions  were  involved  in  these  prepara- 
tions, as  well  as  the  drafting  of  the  agreement  by  an  ECA  Subcom- 
mittee. In  producing  this  draft,  the  Subcommittee  drew  on  the  con- 
stitutional instruments  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (IBRD — see  page  265)  and  its  associated  institu- 
tions, and  that  of  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  to  produce 
the  constitution  of  an  African  regional  institution  that  would  benefit 
from  the  experience  and  practice  of  these  leading  international 
financial  agencies. 

Proponents  of  the  African  Development  Bank  hope  that  it  will  be 
able  to  mobilize  technical  and  financial  resources  from  both  within 
and  outside  of  Africa.  Membership,  direction,  and  operation,  how- 
ever, will  be  exclusively  African,  and  the  initial  capital  will  come  from 
the  African  countries. 

Speaking  at  the  Khartoum  meeting  the  U.S.  Observer,  Ambassador 
William  M.  Rountree,  encouraged  this  African  initiative  when  he 
said : 

The  United  States  has  long  been  interested  in  helping  African  efforts  to 
develop  African  economic  and  social  institutions,  and  so  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards and  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  this  continent.  TVe  have  provided  concrete 
assistance  for  this  purpose,  both  directly  and  through  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies.  In  this  same  spirit,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  consider  sympathetically  requests  for  technical  assistance 
which  might  be  needed  from  my  country  to  help  establish  and  operate  this  new 
Bank.  Furthermore,  when  the  Bank  is  established  and  operating,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  consider  loans  to  the  Bank  for  specific  projects. 

We  view  this  Bank  as  a  concrete  example  of  African  cooperation  and  African 
initiative,  and  believe  that  among  its  highly  useful  purposes  will  be  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  sources  of  capital  to  Africa. 

As  an  intergovernmental  body,  ECA  operates  through  standing  com- 
mittees and  ad  hoc  meetings.  Aside  from  the  plenary  session  the  most 
important  meetings  that  took  place  during  the  year  were  a  Workshop 
on  the  Role  of  Women  in  Urban  Development  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  in 
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September;  the  Third  Conference  of  African  Statisticians  held  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  in  October;  a  Working  Group  of  Experts  on 
the  Integration  of  Social  Development  Plans  with  Over-all  Develop- 
ment Planning  also  held  in  Addis  Ababa  in  October ;  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  held  in  Niamey,  Niger,  in 
November ;  and  the  second  session  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  In- 
dustry and  Natural  Resources  held  in  Addis  Ababa  in  December.  At 
all  of  these  meetings  U.S.  Representatives  attended  as  observers  and, 
in  some  instances,  U.S.  citizens  participated  in  an  expert  capacity  as 
U.N.  advisers. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings  13  others  were  held  on  such  various 
aspects  of  economic  development  as  capital  formation,  community 
development,  forestry,  transport,  and  land  policies. 

In  its  brief  history,  the  ECA  secretariat  has  developed  a  substantial 
program  of  work  directed  toward  the  social  and  economic  progress 
of  member  countries  of  the  Commission.  In  describing  this  program 
the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Observer  delegation,  Walter  M.  Kotschnig, 
noted  at  the  fifth  plenary  session,  ".  .  .  in  this  Commission  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  Africa  have  joined  in  a  common  effort  to  secure 
their  new-found  freedom  through  economic  and  social  advances.  .  .  . 
That  is  where  the  strength  of  this  Commission  lies,  and  its  promise." 


SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  term  "social  development"  covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  activi- 
ties in  health  and  nutrition,  labor  standards,  education,  vocational 
training,  housing  and  urban  development,  and  social  welfare,  The 
division  of  work  within  the  United  Nations  places  responsibility  for 
the  initiation  and  development  of  the  overall  social  development 
policy  and  programs  in  the  hands  of  the  Social  Commission,  whose 
work  is  reviewed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  by  the 
Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural  (Third)  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Programs  in  this  area  are  also  carried  out  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  U.N.  organs:  such  Specialized  Agencies  as  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO),  and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO)  ;  and  such  special  bodies  as  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)  and  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR).  Specific  aspects  of  social 
policy  are  the  concern  of  the  Population  Commission,  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  and 
the  Narcotic  Drugs  Commission. 
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The  United  States  is  directly  represented  in  all  of  these  bodies  and 
during  1963  continued  to  maintain  its  role  of  leadership  in  speeding 
up  the  process  of  development  through  initiation  and  support  of  U.N. 
social  programs  which  contribute  to  the  total  development  process. 

Social  Planning 

The  1963  (15th)  session  of  the  Social  Commission,  which  met  in 
New  York  between  April  21  and  May  10,  focused  primarily  on  a  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  of  The  1963  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situa- 
tion which  summed  up  the  major  trends  in  social  conditions  and  pro- 
grams since  1950.  Prepared  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  in  cooperation 
with  the  regional  commissions  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  con- 
cerned, it  presented  a  sector-by-sector  review  of  changes  in  levels  of 
living  and  of  policies  to  improve  social  conditions,  as  well  as  four 
regional  surveys  of  trends  and  programs  in  Latin  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  The  report  touched  off  a  lively  debate 
and  was  used  by  many  speakers  as  a  springboard  into  discussions  of 
social  policy  and  the  Social  Commission's  responsibility  in  general. 
Members  of  the  Commission  stressed  the  importance  of  the  social 
aspects  of  development  and  the  need  for  a  balanced  approach  to 
country  development. 

The  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Social  Commission,  Mrs.  Jane 
Warner  Dick,  described  the  report  as  "a  shocking  document."  She 
pointed  out  that : 

It  reports  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  there  are  today  more  homeless, 
more  unemployed,  more  blind  and  crippled,  more  children  without  families, 
more  youthful  delinquents,  more  aged  derelicts  than  there  were  in  1950.  We 
learn  that,  though  the  quantity  of  education  has  increased  throughout  the  world 
and  literacy  rates  have  risen  significantly,  the  quality  of  teaching  has  gone  down 
in  many  areas,  while  in  a  number  of  countries  there  are  numerically  more  illiter- 
ates than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  We  find  that  despite  the  outstanding  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  health,  in  1960  in  the  less-developed 
countries  there  were  nearly  a  billion  people  suffering  from  a  variety  of  debili- 
tating diseases  whose  names  are  scarcely  known  in  the  industrially-advanced 
countries.  In  consumption  of  material  goods  and  per  capita  national  income 
the  gap  widened  between  the  economically  less-developed  countries  and  the 
economically-advanced  countries,  and  the  slowest  rates  of  economic  growth 
are  largely  in  the  poorest  countries.  The  situation  is  summed  up  in  the  terse 
comment  that  in  the  less-developed  countries  "the  revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations advanced  faster  than  the  levels  of  the  living." 

Among  the  major  trends  noted  in  the  1963  report  is  the  increase 
of  population  growth  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  had  been  forecast. 
The  world  population  increased  by  nearly  half  a  billion  people  in  the 
10  years  between  1950  and  1960 ;  or  as  much  as  in  the  100  years  between 
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1750  and  1850.  Today  slightly  under  three  billion  people  inhabit  the 
world.  In  the  year  2000 — only  37  years  from  now — it  is  estimated 
that  seven  billion  people  will  have  to  be  housed,  fed,  clothed,  educated, 
and  given  job  and  recreational  opportunities. 

Measured  by  the  indices  available,  crude  though  they  may  be,  the 
report  reveals  that  some  countries  have  achieved  a  substantial  rate 
of  growth  in  per  capita  income.  The  slowest  rates  of  per  capita 
growth  are  evident  in  the  poorest  countries,  and  the  gap  between  the 
developed  and  developing  countries  in  consumption  of  material  goods 
continues  to  widen.  In  some  areas  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
Far  East,  the  benefits  of  growing  national  incomes  have  been  largely 
negated  by  a  population  growth  so  rapid  that  the  individual  standard 
of  living  remains  practically  unchanged.  In  other  countries  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  is  so  imbalanced  in  favor  of  the  few  at  the  top  that 
the  population  as  a  whole  does  not  feel  a  sense  of  justice  in  a  society 
that  provides  only  very  meager  returns  for  their  efforts.  The  rapid 
trend  toward  urbanization  in  all  regions  of  the  world  has  intensified 
for  millions  of  people  the  problems  of  earning  a  living,  finding  hous- 
ing, maintaining  health,  and  adjusting  to  the  complexities  of  urban 
living. 

The  United  States  had  not  been  unaware  of  the  uneven  progress 
in  the  struggle  to  achieve  higher  living  standards,  and  of  the  press- 
ing need  for  guidance  to  the  United  Nations  by  the  Social  Commis- 
sion in  working  out  practical  recommendations  on  planning  for  bal- 
anced social  and  economic  development.  The  United  States  initiated 
a  resolution  on  the  planning  for  balanced  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment designed  to  enable  the  Commission  to  discharge  more  effectively 
its  responsibility  as  a  central  body  concerned  with  overall  social  policy 
and  the  determination  of  program  priorities  and  objectives  in  various 
social  fields  of  U.N.  work.  After  referring  to  the  Commission's  1962 
recommendation  concerning  the  study  of  methods  of  determining  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  resources  to  various  social  sectors,  and  develop- 
ment of  more  precise  criteria  for  this  purpose,  the  resolution  requested 
the  Secretary-General,  in  cooperation  with  the  Specialized  Agencies,  to 
(a)  compile  data  by  category  of  activity  in  the  economic  and  social 
fields  on  commitments  and  expenditures  for  programs  of  financial 
assistance  and  services  being  provided  to  developing  countries  by  all 
agencies  of  the  U.N.  system;  (b)  establish  a  classification  system  for 
this  purpose;  and  (c)  seek  the  cooperation  of  member  states  with 
major  bilateral  programs  in  preparing  and  making  available  to  the 
United  Nations  comparable  data  for  such  aid  programs. 

The  compilation  of  this  data,  the  United  States  believes,  will  give 
the  Commission  and  other  U.N.  bodies  an  excellent  tool  for  analysis 
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of  U.K.  programs  and  determination  of  priorities  to  facilitate  na- 
tional planning  for  economic  and  social  development.  This  resolu- 
tion, cosponsored  by  the  United  States,  Austria,  and  Uruguay,  was 

adopted  unanimously  by  the  Commission. 

Major  points  of  this  resolution  were  incorporated  by  the  36th  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  two  of  its  important  resolu- 
tions on  the  U.X.  work  program  in  the  economic,  social,  and  human 
rights  fields,  and  on  the  U.X.  Development  Decade.  In  essence,  these 
two  resolutions  were  designed  to  give  meaning  and  practical  value 
to  the  ftmctional  classification  of  U.X.  activities  which  the  Secretary- 
General  used  as  a  framework  for  the  presentation  of  the  work  program 
for  196-±.  They  emphasized  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
scribe  each  project  in  more  concrete  and  uniform  terms,  giving  in- 
formation on  the  nature,  duration,  and  scheduling  of  each  project 
and  the  interrelationships  between  projects,  together  with  as  detailed 
information  as  possible  on  budgetary  implications.  In  addition,  the 
resolutions  attempt  to  extend  the  use  of  a  functional  classification 
of  the  economic,  social,  and  related  activities  of  the  United  Xations  to 
the  entire  system  of  U.X.  organizations. 

To  insure  appropriate  attention  to  the  social  aspects  of  development 
in  U.X.  programs,  the  United  States  initiated  a  resolution  at  the  1963 
session  of  the  Social  Commission  recommending  increased  participa- 
tion of  social  experts  and  greater  attention  to  the  social  aspects  of 
development  project  planning  and  execution  in  the  regional  economic 
commissions.  A  resolution  to  this  effect,  cosponsored  by  Ecuador. 
Sudan,  and  the  United  States,  was  adopted  unanimously  both  by  the 
Commission  and  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

In  its  concern  with  the  broad  aspects  of  social  planning,  the  Social 
Commission  did  not  neglect  its  traditional  fields  of  interest:  social 
welfare,  community  development,  and  problems  of  housing  and  urban 
development.  The  Commission  adopted  a  resolution  establishing  an 
Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Social  "Welfare,  composed  of  government  represent- 
atives who  are  experts  in  the  international  and  national  social  welfare 
fields  and  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General.  This 
group  is  to  meet  prior  to  the  next  session  of  the  Social  Commission  to 
examine  several  technical  reports  in  social  welfare,  review  the  work 
program  and  publications,  and  recommend  ways  to  strengthen  the  U.X. 
Social  Welfare  Program  in  the  Decade  of  Development.  The  U.S. 
delegation  initiated  this  proposal  in  a  statement  in  connection  with 
The  1963  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation  which,  for  the  first 
time,  contained  an  extensive  chapter  on  the  evolution  of  social  services. 
Canada  and  Yugoslavia  cosponsored  the  draft  resolution  which,  after 
some  modification,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  17  to  0.  with  2  (Byelo- 
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russian  S.S.R.  and  U.S.S.R.)  abstentions.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion it  was  also  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  by  a 
vote  of  13  to  0,  with  3  (Czechoslovakia,  France,  U.S.S.R.)  abstentions. 

Panel  on  Social  Development 

Concern  with  the  problems  revealed  by  The  1963  Report  on  the 
World  Social  Situation  spurred  a  decision  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs  Harlan  Cleveland  to 
bring  together  some  outside  consultants  to  assist  the  State  Department 
in  formulating  new  approaches  and  proposals  for  action  to  promote 
social  development.  The  Panel  on  Social  Development  includes  Dr. 
Eveline  Burns,  Columbia  University  School  of  Social  Work;  Dr. 
Frederick  Harbison,  Princeton  University;  Dr.  Margaret  Mead, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  and  Dr.  Harvey  Perloff,  Com- 
mittee of  Nine,  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Panel  met  twice — in  Sep- 
tember and  November  1963 — with  officials  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
Mrs.  Jane  Dick,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Social  Commission. 

The  Panel  stressed  that,  since  resources  are  scarce,  social  programs 
are  likely  to  obtain  adequate  recognition  only  if  they  are  tied  to  over- 
all development .  The  maj  or  conclusions  of  the  Panel  were : 

1.  The  vast  differences  among  the  developing  countries  are  not  now 
but  should  be  reflected  in  development  policies.  Different  strategies 
or  integrated  plans  of  human  resource  development  in  relation  to 
overall  development  plans  are  required  for  countries  at  different 
levels  of  development. 

2.  The  major  obstacle  to  integrated  planning  is  the  lack  of  people 
and  the  inadequacy  of  present  training  methods  and  curriculum.  It 
is,  therefore,  essential  to  establish  a  number  of  strong  regional  train- 
ing centers  or  to  strengthen  already  existing  centers  by  addition  to 
faculties  of  personnel  skilled  in  integrated  planning  and  by  the  pro- 
vision of  new  texts  and  other  material  for  use  in  such  training 
programs. 

3.  A  policy  for  development  of  human  resources  involves,  among 
other  things,  critical  choices  in  educational  policy,  such  as  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  educational  dollar  into  primary  versus  secondary  or  higher 
education,  and  the  choice  between  quality  and  quantity  of  education. 

4.  A  very  substantial  part  of  present  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams are  a  waste  since  many  of  the  graduates  do  not  make  use  of 
their  training.   Much  more  vocational  training  should  be  done  by  the 
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employing  institutions,  such  as  government  ministries,  business  firms, 
and  factories. 

5.  Informal  techniques  of  education  and  training  should  be  ex- 
plored and  utilized,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  formal  education  will  be- 
come available  to  the  masses  of  children  and  youth  within  the  near 
future.  One  of  the  techniques  mentioned  was  to  encourage  the  sellers 
of  products,  particularly  salesmen  for  agricultural  tools,  supplies,  and 
seed,  to  act  as  educators  by  demonstrating  and  instructing  new  agri- 
cultural methods. 

6.  A  new  concept  of  social  welfare  needs  to  be  developed  appro- 
priate for  countries  in  various  stages  of  development.  Suggestions 
were  made  to  prevent  or  to  mitigate  insecurity.  These  included  ex- 
pansion of  agricultural  credit,  provision  of  crop  insurance,  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  cooperatives,  work  relief  programs,  work  relief 
and  training  programs  combined,  and  expansion  of  indigenous  local 
institutions  such  as  mutual  burial  or  wedding  funds  to  include  some 
public  assistance  functions. 

7.  The  shift  of  population  to  the  cities  should  be  accepted  as  a  fact 
of  life  with  desirable  as  well  as  undesirable  features.  The  hardships 
now  endured  can  be  mitigated  by  various  types  of  programs. 

The  State  Department  began  considering  the  implications  of  these 
conclusions  for  operating  programs  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
possible  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  develop  these  ideas  further 
for  presentation  in  appropriate  U.N.  agencies  and  commissions. 

Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services 

The  United  States  has  been  identified  with  the  Advisory  Social 
Welfare  Services — a  U.N.  technical  assistance  program — since  its 
establishment  in  1946  when  the  United  States  sponsored  the  initial 
resolution.  The  United  States  also  sponsored  the  authorization  to 
put  these  services  on  a  continuing  basis  in  1950.  Technical  services 
available  through  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services  reached  over  80 
countries  during  calendar  year  1963.  Social  welfare  experts,  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships,  seminars,  technical  literature,  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  are  authorized  under  this  popular  U.N.  program. 
Every  year  requests  from  countries  for  these  services  exceed  the 
amount  of  funds  available.  Available  funds  have  been  increased 
from  approximately  $700,000  in  1946  to  $2,105,000  in  1962.  The  tech- 
nical fields  established  in  the  work  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Affairs  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  namely,  social  welfare,  including 
family  and  child  welfare;  community  organization;  administration 
and  research;   social  work  education;   community  development; 
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rehabilitation;  social  defense;  and  social  aspects  of  housing,  are  all 
included  in  this  program. 

The  Social  Commission  adopted  a  resolution,  cosponsored  by 
Ecuador  and  Uruguay  and  supported  by  the  United  States,  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services  program 
to  the  work  of  the  Commission,  as  its  main  instrument  for  carrying 
out  U.N.  social  policy.  The  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, reaffirmed  the  Commission's  view  that  social  welfare  services 
will  assist  in  achieving  social  and  economic  progress  and  reiterated 
the  importance  of  continuing  to  provide  funds  for  these  services  in 
the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations,  taking  account  of  current 
additional  needs. 

During  its  1963  summer  session,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
supported  the  Social  Commission's  view  that  the  Advisory  Social 
Welfare  Services  is  the  principal  instrument  for  putting  the  Social 
Commission's  social  policies  into  effect  and  for  achieving  its  social 
objectives.  The  productive  use  of  these  services  was  noted  by  the 
Council  and  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  was  drawn  to  the 
urgent  needs  created  by  the  emergence  of  new  countries  entitled  to 
these  technical  services,  the  expansion  of  regional  activities,  and 
requests  for  assistance  in  social  development  plans. 

The  United  States  believes  that  it  is  essential  to  preserve  this  pro- 
gram in  the  regular  budget,  otherwise  the  work  in  the  field  of  social 
development  will  be  crippled.  The  unanimous  approval  of  this  reso- 
lution in  the  Social  Commission  and  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil indicated  the  importance  that  both  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries attach  to  this  relatively  small  but  essential  operating  fund. 

Through  agreement  with  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
serves  as  a  host  country  for  U.N.  fellows ;  during  1963,  60  U.N.  social 
welfare  fellows  and  scholars  studied  in  the  United  States.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  schools  of  social  work  in  U.S.  universities  and 
many  public  welfare  and  voluntary  social  agencies  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding training  and  observation  facilities.  The  significant  effect  of 
working  with  many  different  countries  on  these  training  programs 
is  reflected  in  the  growing  understanding  of  country  needs  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  of  U.S.  universities  and  in  social  agencies.  Well- 
planned  training  programs  in  such  areas  as  urban  development,  in- 
service  training,  social  planning,  and  research  are  now  based  on  more 
expert  knowledge  of  changing  needs  in  developing  countries. 

The  United  States  also  contributes  impressively  to  the  advisory 
service  aspects  of  this  program.  During  1963  the  United  Nations 
had  approximately  50  social  welfare  advisers  active  in  the  different 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.    Twenty  of  these 
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advisers  were  drawn  from  the  United  States  and  were  serving  in  Iran, 
the  Philippines,  Nigeria,  Cyprus,  China,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Turkey,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and  Uganda. 
In  Nigeria  and  Turkey,  for  example,  they  were  serving  as  general 
welfare  advisers,  assisting  in  development  of  national  welfare  orga- 
nizations under  government  auspices ;  in  Ceylon,  assistance  was  given 
on  training  projects  supported  by  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF).  This  type  of  assistance  was  also  given  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Cyprus,  and  China. 

Rural  and  Community  Development 

The  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies  use  the  term  "com- 
munity development"  to  connote  .  .  the  processes  by  which  the 
efforts  of  the  people  themselves  are  united  with  those  of  governmental 
authorities  to  improve  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  conditions  of 
communities,  to  integrate  these  communities  into  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  enable  them  to  contribute  fully  to  national  progress." 

In  its  consideration  of  rural  and  community  development,  the 
Social  Commission  at  its  1963  meeting  discussed  the  contribution  of 
land  reform  to  social  development,  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group 
of  Experts  on  Community  Development,  and  the  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General's report  concerning  the  evaluation  of  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Program  in  the  Field  of  Community  Development. 

Mostly  through  U.S.  initiative,  various  aspects  of  land  reform 
have  been  part  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat's  work  program  for  some  time. 
This  was  the  first  time,  however,  the  subject  has  been  on  the  Social 
Commission's  agenda.  The  Commission  was  in  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  importance  of  land  reform  for  social  development  gen- 
erally, and  community  development  in  particular. 

The  Commission  noted  from  the  report  presented  to  it  that  land 
reform  had  not  made  equal  progress  everywhere.  Ideas  of  what  con- 
stituted land  reform  varied  greatly  from  one  country  to  another.  The 
Commission  concluded  that  this  diversity  dictates  extreme  caution  in 
advocating  specific  solutions  and  underscores  the  importance  of  re- 
search and  evaluation,  a  position  which  the  United  States  endorsed. 
The  U.S.  Representative  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  next  report 
on  this  subject  would  contain  more  statistical  data  and  record  more 
factual  information  upon  which  future  activities  in  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Decade  could  be  based. 

The  Commission  strongly  endorsed  the  recommendations  in  the 
report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  and  in  the  Secretary-General's 
report  on  the  training  of  personnel  for  community  development  work 
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at  all  levels.  Both  reports  referred  to  the  need  to  consider  whether 
some  of  the  problems  of  urban  areas  could  be  dealt  with  through  the 
application  of  community  development  measures.  The  building  of 
informed  and  self-reliant  communities,  whether  rural  or  urban,  was 
essentially  a  function  of  community  development. 

The  two  resolutions  on  land  reform  and  community  development 
in  the  U.N".  Development  Decade  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  Council:  (a)  underscore  the  integral 
relationship  between  land  reform  and  community  development;  (b) 
recommend  that  due  priority  in  the  work  program  of  the  United  Na- 
tions be  given  to  studies  in  the  field  of  land  reform;  (c)  suggest  to 
the  Specialized  Agencies  concerned,  especially  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  (FAO — see  page  271)  and  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (ILO — see  page  278),  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  ac- 
celerate research  in  their  respective  technical  fields  of  land  reform; 
and  (d)  request  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation  with  the  Spe- 
cial Fund,  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  (TAB — see  page  177),  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF— see  page  230),  and  the 
World  Food  Program,  to  examine  the  possibility  of  making  more 
effective,  within  the  resources  at  their  disposal,  their  assistance  in  or- 
ganizing community  development  and  land  reform  programs  adapted 
to  national  development  plans.  Recommendations  embodied  in  these 
resolutions,  which  were  supported  by  the  United  States,  include  major 
points  made  by  the  U.S.  Representative  in  her  statement  before  the 
Social  Commission. 

Social  Defense 

During  1963  the  United  States  participated  in  the  planning  and 
documentary  preparation  for  the  Third  United  Nations  Congress  on 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders,  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  Stockholm  in  August  1965.  This  Congress  is  of  central 
importance  to  the  U.N.  social  defense  program. 

James  V.  Bennett,  Director,  U.S.  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  the  meeting  of  an  A d  Hoc  Committee  of 
Experts  convened  at  Geneva  on  January  7,  1963,  by  the  Secretary- 
General  to  advise  the  United  Nations  regarding  the  organization  of 
the  1965  Congress  and  on  matters  relating  to  the  U.N",  work  program 
for  prevention  of  crime  and  treatment  of  offenders. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  maintains  close  contact  in  this  field 
with  the  U.N.  Secretariat  through  the  efforts  of  the  three  national 
correspondents  appointed  by  the  President.  These  correspondents 
are  James  V.  Bennett,  previously  mentioned,  Sanford  Bates,  a  private 
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consultant  in  corrections,  and  Dr.  Thorsten  Sellin,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  They  apprise 
the  U.N.  Secretariat  of  developments  in  correctional  work  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  upon  request,  prepare  reports  and  studies  on 
specific  subjects  for  publication  in  international  surveys,  published 
from  time  to  time  by  the  United  Nations.  The  latest  in  the  series  of 
such  surveys  is  Capital  Punishment  and  includes  a  section  on  laws, 
regulations,  and  practices  in  force  regarding  the  application  of  capital 
punishment  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  strong  endorsement  of  the  United  States,  future  U.N. 
surveys  and  the  work  program  will  concentrate  upon  (a)  activities 
which  will  contribute  to  more  effective  measures  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency;  (b)  the  acceleration  of  efforts 
to  assemble,  prepare,  and  disseminate  material  useful  in  the  training 
of  correctional  personnel,  especially  in  the  developing  countries ;  and 
(c)  the  study  of  the  implementation  of  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules 
for  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners. 

Housing,  Building,  and  Planning 

One  of  the  most  significant  additions  to  the  U.N.  family  was  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and 
Planning.  Creation  of  this  body  was  recommended  in  the  U.S.-initi- 
ated  resolution  adopted  by  the  1962  session  of  the  Social  Commission 
and  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  June  1962. 

The  new  body,  composed  of  21  governments  including  the  United 
States,  held  its  first  session  in  January  1963.  In  his  opening  state- 
ment at  the  meeting  the  U.S.  Representative,  Prof.  William  L.  C. 
Wheaton,  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  position : 

The  United  States  hopes  that  this  Committee  can  focus  the  attention  of  govern- 
ments, and  of  international  agencies  on  problems  of  housing,  building  and  plan- 
ning with  renewed  vigor.  We  must  not  concentrate  our  attention  so  exclusively 
upon  agricultural  and  industrial  development  that  we  neglect  housing  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  rural  and  urban  environment.  The  developed  nations 
went  through  a  similar  stage  in  the  19th  century,  and  painfully  learned  that 
attention  to  these  social  conditions  was  needed,  not  merely  to  maintain  popular 
contentment,  but  also  to  permit  economic  growth  to  proceed  rapidly.  The  Devel- 
opment Decade  must  be  one  in  which  nations  learn  to  plan  for  balanced  growth, 
which  will  provide  incentives  and  add  impetus  to  their  economies,  and  promise 
a  broad  popular  sharing  in  the  fruits  of  progress. 

The  United  States  has  offered  broad  assistance  to  developing  nations  in  hous- 
ing, building,  building  materials  and  urban  and  rural  development  fields,  through 
its  support  of  the  United  Nations  regular  budget,  and  those  of  the  special 
agencies,  through  the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, through  its  pledges  to  the  Special  Fund  and  the  Expanded  Program,  and 
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through  its  direct,  bilateral  assistance  programs.  Within  our  own  region  we 
have  expanded  aids  to  housing  in  a  dramatic  way  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Program.  We  hope  that  other  governments  will  assume  equivalent 
responsibility  for  their  sister  nations,  particularly  by  fulfilling  their  pledges  to 
the  Special  Fund  and  Expanded  Program,  to  which  the  United  States  has 
pledged  40  percent. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  United  States  extends  these  aids,  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  international  or  bilateral  aids  can  never  provide  any  large  share 
of  the  skills  or  capital  required  for  housing,  building  or  urban  growth.  Each 
nation  must  develop  its  own  resources,  its  own  skilled  personnel,  building 
materials  and  construction  industry,  savings  and  lending  institutions,  munici- 
pal and  other  governmental  agencies  for  the  planning  and  regulation  of  growth 
and  for  the  provision  of  services  to  their  peoples.  Indeed  until  the  under- 
developed countries  have  created  these  institutions  and  skills  they  cannot  use 
international  financial  assistance  very  effectively,  and  they  increase  their  de- 
pendence upon  others.  Further  international  financial  assistance  could  readily 
impair  the  balance  of  payments  position  of  nations  which  seek  such  help  for 
housing  on  too  great  a  scale.  If  they  burden  themselves  with  debts  not  required 
for  essential  imports  or  technical  skills  they  will  reduce  the  resources  otherwise 
available  for  industrial  and  economic  development. 

...  In  conclusion  the  United  States  hopes  that  the  Development  Decade  will 
be  one  in  which  nations  can  devote  increased  resources  to  housing,  building  and 
planning,  and  in  which  they  can  develop  the  skills  and  institutions  required. 
Our  pledges  to  the  United  Nations  are  evidence  of  our  desire  to  help.  We  hope 
that  this  Committee  will  be  able  to  develop  policies  which  will  make  these  joint 
efforts  more  effective,  to  secure  for  men  everywhere  the  goals  which  the  United 
States  has  enunciated  for  its  own  citizens  "a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family." 

The  six  substantive  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Housing  Committee  were:  housing  and  urban  development  in  the 
U.N.  Development  Decade  ;  the  promotion  of  research  and  the  ex- 
change and  dissemination  of  experience  and  information;  planning 
and  implementation  of  pilot  projects  in  housing,  building,  and  plan- 
ning; training  and  educational  facilities  in  housing,  building,  and 
planning ;  financing  of  housing  and  community  improvements  within 
overall  development  planning;  and  coordination  and  organization 
of  existing  and  increased  international  assistance  to  housing,  building, 
and  planning. 

The  United  States  took  the  leadership  on  the  first  four  of  these  items 
and  initiated  or  cosponsored  four  of  the  eight  main  resolutions  sub- 
mitted, through  the  Social  Commission  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  action.  The  following  major  U.S.  points  emphasizing 
national  responsibility  in  housing,  building,  and  planning  were  incor- 
porated in  these  resolutions:  the  limited  role  which  international 
agencies  and  foreign  exchange  could  play  in  these  fields  and  the  neces- 
sity for  using  such  resources  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  strength- 
ening of  national  institutions  and  in  the  training  of  personnel  for 
self-help. 
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One  idea  which  the  United  States  proposed  to  the  Committee  con- 
cerned training  of  local  personnel  regarding  housing,  building,  and 
physical  planning.  The  United  States  recommended  that  lending 
institutions,  bilateral  and  multilateral,  consider  allocating  a  small 
fraction  of  loans  and  grants  for  economic  and  industrial  development 
for  the  use  of  recipient  countries  in  the  training  of  required  personnel 
in  these  fields.  The  United  States  reasoned  that  it  is  logical  to  tap  such 
sources  since  industrialization  creates  urban  problems  which  should  be 
dealt  with  as  industrialization  proceeds.  Furthermore,  a  suitable 
social  infrastructure  including  housing  and  related  facilities,  con- 
tributes to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  process  of  industrialization. 

Speaking  before  the  Social  Commission,  on  April  29,  1963,  the 
U.S.  Representative,  Mrs.  Jane  Warner  Dick,  summarized  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Committee's  first  session  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and  Planning  merits  our  commenda- 
tion. It  met  under  difficult  circumstances.  First  of  all,  it  is  new  and  yet  must 
treat  with  old  as  well  as  new  challenges.  The  process  of  organization  is  at 
best  difficult  and  time-consuming.  Yet,  even  in  its  first  meeting  the  Committee 
was  able  to  address  itself  to  substantive  matters  with  authoritative  helpfulness. 
Then  again,  this  organ  like  some  other  long-term  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
is  inhibited  by  the  stringent  financial  limitations  imposed  by  the  critical  fiscal 
problem  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Committee  recognized  this  difficulty  re- 
grettably, but  with  remarkable  ingenuity  considering  its  sudden  immersion  into 
complex  problems  without  adequate  resources  to  cope  with  the  challenges  and 
opportunity  posed  by  this  situation.  Finally,  a  careful  study  of  the  Committee's 
deliberations  and  report  will  disclose  its  full  awareness  of  the  mixture  of  social 
and  economic  problems  which  are  inherent  in  the  area  of  its  mandate.  Its 
persistent  concern  with  the  technical  and  financial  aspects  of  its  work  and  the 
relationship  of  this  work  to  economic  development  did  not  blind  it  to  the 
importance  of  the  human  factor.  It  has  performed  remarkably  well  in  its 
initial  effort  in  seeking  out  the  means  to  keep  the  human  need  balanced  against 
pressures  of  industrial  and  other  types  of  economic  progress.  Within  the 
severe  limitations  of  its  resources  we  reiterate  our  view  that  the  Committee  on 
Housing.  Building,  and  Planning  had  made  a  splendid  start. 

Besides  participating  in  the  Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and 
Planning,  the  United  States  was  represented  at  various  international 
seminars,  study  tours,  and  working  parties  in  the  housing  field.  These 
meetings  were  mostly  technical  in  nature  and  were  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  experience  in  dealing  with  housing  problems. 
Most  of  these  meetings  were  held  in  Geneva,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE — 
see  page  201),  and  brought  together  specialists  and  national  adminis- 
trators of  housing  development  programs. 

Howard  J.  Wharton,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration, Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  who  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  ECE  Working  Party  on  Urban  Renewal  and 
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Town  Planning  held  in  Geneva  March  11-14,  1963,  said  the  meetings 
offered  ".  .  .  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  other  countries  with  its  [U.S.] 
methods  of  operations,  democratic  process,  and  the  utilization  of 
private  enterprise." 

These  meetings  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  U.S.  participants 
to  broaden  their  knowledge,  and  through  them  that  of  the  housing 
community  in  the  United  States,  concerning  approaches  to  housing, 
building,  and  physical  planning  programs  by  other  countries. 

Apart  from  this  series  of  technical  meetings  organized  by  the  ECE, 
the  United  States  was  also  represented  at  the  U.N.  Seminar  on  Financ- 
ing of  Housing  and  Related  Community  Facilities  held  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  December  4, 1963.  The  U.S.  Observer  was  William  W.  Collins, 
Jr.,  Regional  Administrator,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
At  the  U.N.  Seminar  of  Housing  Experts  held  in  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  March  9-23,  1963,  the  United  Nations  appointed  a  U.S.  ex- 
pert, Eric  Carlson,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  United  States. 

Population 

United  Nations  attention  to  population  problems  increased  greatly 
during  1963  in  the  wake  of  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
December  1962  of  the  first  resolution  in  its  history  dealing  with 
population  growth  and  economic  development.  Meeting  in  February 
1963,  the  Population  Commission  reviewed  the  demographic  activities 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  recommended  unanimously  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  a  resolution,  sponsored  by  J apan,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  the  United  States,  on  intensification  of  demo- 
graphic studies,  research,  and  training. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  three-power  resolution  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  April,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  said : 

Ways  need  to  be  found  to  underscore  the  importance  to  humanity  of  research 
on  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  medical  factors  affecting  population  trends 
and  to  enlist  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  scholars  and  scientists  of  talent 
and  imagination  in  every  nation. 

The  resolution,  which  calls  for  intensification  of  the  demographic 
work  of  the  regional  economic  commissions,  acceleration  of  work  of 
the  U.N.  Secretariat's  Population  Branch,  provision  of  the  necessary 
staff  and  financial  resources,  and  intensification  of  research  in  the 
developed  countries,  was  accepted  unanimously  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

Two  months  later,  in  June  (also  in  accordance  with  the  December 
1962  General  Assembly  resolution  on  population  growth  and  economic 
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development),  the  U.N.  Secretary- General  circulated  to  members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  an  inquiry  "con- 
cerning the  particular  problems  confronting  them  as  a  result  of  the 
reciprocal  action  of  economic  development  and  population  changes." 
The  results  of  this  inquiry,  which  for  the  first  time  will  survey  the 
views  in  considerable  detail  of  all  U.N.  and  Specialized  Agency  mem- 
bers, will  be  presented  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  the 
summer  of  1964  and  to  the  General  Assembly  later  that  year. 

Commenting  in  May  1963  on  the  importance  of  the  forthcoming 
U.N.  inquiry,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs  Eichard  N.  Gardner  said : 

.  .  .  This  inquiry  will  help  focus  the  attention  of  responsible  officials  in  all 
countries  on  the  importance  of  population  trends  for  economic  and  social  plan- 
ning, open  up  channels  of  communication  between  policy  makers  and  local 
demographic  experts,  and  encourage  governments  without  competent  experts 
of  their  own  to  seek  outside  assistance. 

The  United  States  attaches  major  importance  to  its  own  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  which  is  being  prepared  primarily  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  (see  page  173)  for  transmittal  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  October  1963,  the  U.S.  position  on  U.N.  technical  assistance  for 
dealing  with  population  problems  was  stated  in  a  speech  before  a 
private  organization  by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  when  he 
said,  in  part : 

...  I  believe  that  interest  in  technical  assistance  will  be  more  nearly  universal 
when  we  clarify  what  it  is  we  are  talking  about. 

The  United  Nations  already  possesses  authority  to  lend  technical  assistance 
in  all  aspects  of  population  problems.  Quite  apart  from  legal  authority,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  reason  for  the  United  Nations  to  supply  particular  birth  control 
devices  which  are  repugnant  to  many  of  its  members  ....  The  less  developed 
countries  are  perfectly  capable  of  securing  these  materials  without  special  pro- 
vision for  technical  assistance  or  external  financing. 

With  respect  to  population  there  are,  however,  several  vital  tasks  which  the 
United  Nations  should  be  equipped  to  perform  in  its  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams and  related  activities : 

First,  the  United  Nations  should  be  able  to  help  member  countries  to  learn 
more  about  their  own  population  trends  .... 

Second,  the  United  Nations  should  be  prepared  to  extend  technical  assistance 
to  member  countries  .  .  .  [for]  surveys  of  .  .  .  attitudes  .  .  .  toward  marriage, 
childrearing  and  family  size  .... 

Third,  the  United  Nations,  along  with  .  .  .  UNESCO  and  the  World  Health 
Organization,  can  advise  countries  on  request  on  how  to  transmit  information 
on  family  planning  consistent  with  the  cultural  and  religious  values  of  their 
people  .... 

Fourth,  our  knowledge  of  .  .  .  human  reproduction  needs  to  be  enlarged  .... 

Fifth,  the  United  Nations  can  help  less  developed  countries  build  effective 
institutions  for  health  and  social  services  .  .  .  essential  to  the  success  of  family 
planning  policies  at  the  village  level. 
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At  the  year's  end,  15  Asian  countries  assembled  under  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE — see  page  202) 
auspices  at  an  Asian  Population  Conference  in  New  Delhi,  India. 
The  United  States  was  represented  by  a  delegation  headed  by  Leona 
Baumgartner,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Human  Eesources  and 
Social  Development,  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID). 
The  Conference  unanimously  concluded  that  "the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  should  expand  the  scope  of  the  technical 
assistance  which  they  are  prepared  to  give,  upon  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernments, in  the  development  of  statistics,  research,  experimentation, 
and  action  programs  relating  to  population  problems." 

In  addressing  the  Conference,  the  U.S.  Representative  said : 

.  .  .  Economic  and  social  progress,  laudable  as  they  are,  are  not  ends  in  them- 
selves, they  are  means  by  which  individuals,  families,  children,  nations,  may 
live  fuller,  happier  lives.  Neither  is  slowing  down,  increasing  or  stabilizing 
population  growth  an  end  in  itself  .... 

She  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  goal  of  "human  development"  could 
be  advanced  by  "identifying  family  planning  as  a  new,  distinct  and 
challenging  frontier  for  public  health  workers"  and  the  holding  of  a 
series  of  ECAFE  workshops  on  migration,  "educational  methods  and 
programs  in  family  planning,"  "medical  research,  including  that 
involving  the  safe  period,"  and  a  number  of  related  fields.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  U.S.  suggestion,  the  Conference  subsequently  endorsed 
the  holding  of  "technical  working  groups  .  .  .  for  exchange  of  experi- 
ence .  .  .  ." 

Narcotic  Drugs 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  18th  session  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  which  met  at  Geneva  from  April  29 
to  May  17,  1963,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission's  Committee 
on  Illicit  Traffic,  which  met  at  Geneva  from  April  23  to  April  26, 
1963. 

In  accordance  with  a  proposal  by  the  U.S.  Representative,  Harry 
J.  Anslinger,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Commission's  17th  session 
in  1962,  the  illicit  traffic  in  the  Far  East  was  given  particular  atten- 
tion at  the  Commission's  18th  session.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation  in  the  area,  the  Commission  noted  that,  although  govern- 
ments have  intensified  their  efforts  to  deal  with  illicit  production, 
manufacture,  and  traffic,  the  problem  remains  very  serious.  The  Com- 
mission adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  governments  concerned  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  deal  with  the  situation,  in  particular 
by  obtaining  more  precise  information  regarding  the  areas  of  illicit 
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cultivation  and  the  location  of  illicit  laboratories,  registering  opium 
smokers,  and  strengthening  wherever  necessary  their  enforcement 
services.  The  resolution  also  urged  governments  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  measures  looking  to  the  control  of  the  import  and  internal 
distribution  of  acetic  anhydride  and  acetyl  chloride  (used  in  the 
manufacture  of  heroin) ,  as  well  as  to  the  problem  of  eliminating  culti- 
vation of  the  opium  poppy  by  the  hill  tribes  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Finally,  the  resolution  urged  governments  to  cooperate  closely  with 
other  countries  in  the  area  in  exchange  of  information,  and  to  include 
in  their  applications  for  technical  assistance  provision  for  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  required  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  plans  for 
countering  the  illicit  traffic.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  18  (U.S.)  in  favor,  with  1  abstention;  2  members  were  absent. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  the  Americas,  the  Com- 
mission observed  that  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  heroin  traffic 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  continued  to  be  serious.  The  U.S. 
Representative  outlined  the  problem  confronting  the  United  States 
and  cited  significant  seizures  made  in  1962.  The  amount  seized  in  the 
United  States  totaled  about  88  kilograms,  which  was  more  than  twice 
the  amount  seized  in  1961. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  the  U.S.  Representative  expressed  U.S.  appreciation  of 
the  full  cooperation  extended  by  the  Governments  of  Lebanon,  Syria, 
and  Turkey.  He  commended  Turkey  for  reducing  by  5,000  hectares 
the  area  authorized  for  opium  cultivation  and  commended  Lebanon 
for  the  destruction  of  clandestine  laboratories. 

The  Commission  noted  that  cocaine  seizures  in  1962  increased  over 
those  in  1961,  and  that  of  the  total  seizures  made  in  1962,  about  25 
kilograms,  nearly  half  had  been  seized  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  discussion  on  abuse  of  drugs  (drug  addiction),  the  U.S. 
Representative  stated  that  there  should  be  both  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation, as  well  as  prevention  by  way  of  heavy  penalties  for 
trafficking. 

The  Commission  adopted  a  resolution,  sponsored  by  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  the  United  States,  asking  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  the  exceptional  appropriation, 
if  necessary,  of  sufficient  funds  for  an  Inter- American  Seminar  on  the 
Coca  Leaf  in  1964.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  18  (U.S.) 
to  0,  with  2  abstentions.  The  36th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  met  in  July  1963,  adopted  in  turn  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Secretary- General  to  consider  the  organization  of  such  a 
meeting  from  savings  available  under  part  V  of  the  U.N.  budget. 
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In  addition  to  the  resolution  on  the  coca  leaf  problem,  the  Com- 
mission adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  appropriate  funds,  if  re- 
quested, for  a  survey  of  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  one  of  the 
opium-producing  regions  of  Burma,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
abolition  of  poppy  cultivation  (and  addiction)  by  the  provision  of 
alternative  means  of  livelihood.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  19  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  abstention.  The  36th  Economic  and 
Social  Council  later  adopted  a  resolution  inviting  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO),  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  and  other  appropriate  U.N.  bodies  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  Burma's  request  for  assistance  in  such 
a  survey  under  normal  reprograming  procedures. 

The  Commission  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  sponsored  by 
Brazil,  Canada,  India,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  the  United 
States,  requesting  the  Secretary- General  to  present  to  the  20th  session 
of  the  Commission  a  report  covering  and  evaluating  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  the  results  obtained  during  the  preceding  19  years. 

1953  Opium  Protocol 

The  Protocol  for  Limiting  and  Regulating  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Poppy  Plant,  the  Production  of,  International  and  Wholesale  Trade 
in,  and  Use  of  Opium,  usually  referred  to  as  the  1953  Opium  Protocol, 
and  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  partj^,  entered  into  force  on 
March  8,  1963. 

The  United  States,  considering  that  the  Protocol  would  be  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  basic  instruments  on  which  international 
control  of  narcotics  are  based,  had  urged  its  ratification  by  other  gov- 
ernments. The  United  States  was  gratified  that  with  the  deposit  by 
Greece  of  its  instrument  of  ratification,  the  Protocol  entered  into 
force.  The  Protocol  provides  for  limitation  of  the  production  of 
opium  and  permits  only  seven  specified  countries  to  produce  opium 
for  export.  In  addition,  it  provides  for  estimates  and  statistics  on 
areas  cultivated  for  opium,  limitation  of  stocks,  local  inquiry  (on- 
the-spot  inquiry  by  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  regarding 
implementation  of  the  Protocol),  and  a  mandatory  embargo.  Forty- 
eight  countries  were  parties  to  the  Protocol  as  of  December  31,  1963. 

Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

The  United  States  continued  to  oppose  ratification  of  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  1961,  because  in  its  present  form  it  does 
not  provide  suitable  controls  for  the  limitation  of  the  production  of 
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opium,  and  would  in  other  respects  result  in  a  weakening  of  existing 
international  controls.  Deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession  by  40  countries  are  required  to  bring  the  Single  Convention 
into  force.  As  of  December  31, 1963,  23  countries  had  deposited  such 
instruments. 

The  Single  Convention  lists  the  1953  Protocol  among  the  treaties  it  is 
intended  to  replace  as  between  contracting  parties  to  the  Single  Con- 
vention when  it  enters  into  force.  Under  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
vision each  state  party  to  the  1953  Protocol  must  continue  to  observe 
its  obligation  to  every  other  state  party  thereto  which  has  not  become 
a  party  to  the  Single  Convention.  The  only  way  that  a  state  which 
becomes  a  party  to  the  Single  Convention  can  be  relieved  of  its  obliga- 
tion under  the  1953  Protocol  (so  long  as  any  other  state  which  is  a 
party  to  that  Protocol  does  not  become  a  party  to  the  Single  Con- 
vention) is  by  denouncing  the  Protocol.  According  to  article  23  of 
the  Protocol,  it  cannot  be  denounced  by  any  party  thereto  until  the 
expiration  of  5  years  from  the  date  of  its  coming  into  force. 

Seminar  on  Narcotic  Problems 

The  United  States  participated  in  a  Seminar  on  Narcotic  Problems 
in  Developing  Countries  in  Africa  held  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia, 
November  11-22,  1963,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa. 

The  narcotics  seminar,  the  first  ever  held  in  Africa,  was  chaired 
by  Daniel  A.  Chapman,  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Division  of 
Narcotic  Drugs,  and  was  participated  in  by  17  African  countries. 
They  discussed  all  problems  arising  from  abuse  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  amphetamines,  and  examined  the  methods  employed  by  various 
countries,  both  African  and  non- African,  for  the  control  of  the  illicit 
traffic.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  while  the  present  situation  in 
most  African  countries  is  not  such  as  to  cause  alarm,  the  possibilities 
for  the  future  call  for  increased  vigilance,  especially  in  areas  where 
large  towns,  seaports,  and  airports  are  developing. 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR) 

The  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  was  established  in  1951  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
fifth  General  Assembly.  Its  chief  function  is  to  provide  legal  and 
political  protection  to  refugees  (primarily  European  refugees  from 
Communist  countries)  within  the  scope  of  the  statute  of  the  Office. 
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The  UNHCR  also  conducts  assistance  programs  toward  promoting 
solutions  to  problems  of  needy  refugees  within  his  mandate,  and  uses 
his  good  offices  (under  authority  contained  in  several  General  As- 
sembly resolutions)  to  assist  refugees  who  do  not  fall  within  the 
UNHCR  mandate. 

The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  25  gov- 
ernments including  the  United  States,  met  twice  in  1963  to  review  and 
give  guidance  to  the  High  Commissioner's  programs  and  activities. 

In  December  1963  the  General  Assembly,  convinced  of  the  need  to 
enlarge  the  Executive  Committee  to  reflect  the  increasing  U.N.  mem- 
bership, authorized  enlargement  of  the  Committee  from  25  to  30 
members. 

The  UNHCR  and  the  United  States 

The  United  States  contributed  $900,000  of  the  $6.8  million  UNHCR 
budget  for  1963.  This  compares  with  the  U.S.  contribution  of  $1.2 
million  in  1962  toward  the  UNHCR  program  of  $5  million  for  that 
year.  During  1963  the  United  States  again  emphasized  to  the  High 
Commissioner  the  importance  of  his  securing  increased  contributions 
toward  the  UNHCR  program  from  other  governments  and  from 
private  sources  throughout  the  world.  The  High  Commissioner  re- 
ceived sufficient  contributions  from  all  sources  during  1963  to  meet 
fully  the  overall  UNHCR  program  budget  of  $6.8  million,  covering 
the  Major  Aid  Program  (see  page  228)  and  the  Current  Complemen- 
tary Program  (see page  229) . 

During  1963  the  Executive  Committee  approved  projects  totaling 
$1,583,000  for  the  UNHCR  1964  program  for  current  refugee  prob- 
lems, within  an  overall  ceiling  of  $2.6  million.  This  project-by-project 
approval  procedure  for  the  1964  program  reflected  the  desire  of 
member  governments  to  scrutinize  closely  assistance  measures  for 
newly  developing  problems,  taking  into  account  that  the  approved  1963 
program  completely  covers  foreseeable  needs  of  the  old  refugee  groups. 
The  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Executive  Committee  exerted  major  initiative 
and  influence  among  other  delegations  in  having  the  Committee  adopt 
this  careful  and  realistic  approach.  Negotiations  to  this  end  had  been 
carefully  carried  out  in  advance  at  the  diplomatic  level  by  the  United 
States  with  the  UNHCR  and  with  certain  governments. 

Legal  and  Political  Protection 

In  1963  the  High  Commissioner  continued  to  place  emphasis  on  se- 
curing legal  and  political  protection  for  refugees  within  his  mandate. 
He  intervened  as  necessary  with  governmental  authorities  to  protect 
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the  interests  of  individual  refugees  or  categories  of  refugees,  and  to 
promote  the  constructive  development  or  the  full  and  effective  imple- 
mentation of  pertinent  national  legislation.  The  chief  tool  of  the 
UXITCE  in  this  respect  is  the  1951  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status 
of  Refugees.  During  1963,  6  additional  countries  ratified  this  instru- 
ment (Algeria,  Burundi,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cyprus,  Ghana,  Sene- 
gal) ,  bringing  to  42  the  number  of  countries  parties  to  the  Convention. 
The  UNHCR  Legal  Assistance  Program,  closely  related  to  political 
protection  efforts  and  assistance  programs,  was  vigorously  maintained. 
Through  it  an  estimated  7,500  refugees  received  specialized  legal  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  individual  problems  related  to  the  effort  to 
secure  their  reestablishment. 

In  addition,  under  an  agreement  between  the  UNHCR  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  which  provides  indemnification  for  ref- 
ugees persecuted  for  reasons  of  nationality  under  Hitler's  National 
Socialist  regime,  40,000  claims  for  indemnification  payments  had  been 
received  by  the  cutoff  date  of  March  1962.  By  the  end  of  1963,  final 
decisions  had  been  taken  with  respect  to  30,000  of  these  claims. 
Initial  payments  on  those  cases  adjudged  favorably  totaled  more  than 
$4  million,  leaving  a  balance  of  more  than  $8  million  in  the  fund  to 
meet  further  payments  in  subsequent  years. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  the  rights  of  individuals  and  as  a  signifi- 
cant element  in  reducing  the  overall  number  of  persons  in  refugee 
status,  the  United  States  continues  to  regard  the  High  Commissioner's 
legal  and  political  protection  activity  as  his  primary  function. 

Activities  on  Behalf  of  Mandate  Refugees 

Major  Aid  Program 

The  Major  Aid  Program,  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  in 
1962,  was  first  implemented  in  1963.  This  Program  seeks,  through  a 
final,  intensified  effort,  to  resolve  completely  by  the  end  of  1965  the 
residual  problem  of  those  groups  of  refugees  (chiefly  in  Europe) 
within  the  High  Commissioner's  mandate  who  were  on  the  UXIICR 
caseload  as  of  January  1,  1961.  Many  of  these  refugees  have  been  in 
asylum  countries  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  At  the  UNHCR 
Executive  Committee  the  United  States  took  the  initiative  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  plans  for  the  Program  and  has  constantly  stressed 
that  every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
Program  on  schedule. 

With  regard  to  the  UNHCR  1963  budget  of  $6.8  million,  $5.4  mil- 
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lion  is  devoted  to  this  effort  and  is  designed  to  fund  the  operations  of 
that  Program  through  its  conclusion  in  1965.  The  High  Commis- 
sioner expects  to  receive  at  least  an  equivalent  amount  during  this 
period  from  governments  of  asylum  countries  in  the  form  of  matching 
contributions  for  approved  projects.  During  1963  the  UNHCR  was 
able  to  secure  increased  financial  participation  in  such  projects  by 
several  European  countries  of  asylum. 

The  UNHCR.  succeeded  in  reestablishing  approximately  10,000  of 
the  32,800  unassimilated  refugees  through  assistance  projects  for  local 
integration  or  resettlement.  A  significant  objective  of  the  Major  Aid 
Program  in  1963  was  the  reestablishment  of  handicapped  refugees, 
who  comprise  a  sizable  portion  of  the  Program's  caseload.  Partic- 
ularly significant  in  this  connection  were  the  special  programs,  which 
the  United  States  fully  supported,  in  behalf  of  the  resettlement,  local 
integration,  or  placement  in  institutions  of  refugees  who  were  severely 
handicapped  by  reason  of  mental,  physical,  or  social  disability. 

The  High  Commissioner  has  expressed  confidence  that,  on  the  basis 
of  experience  in  1963,  the  Major  Aid  Program  will  be  successfully 
completed  by  the  end  of  1965. 

Current  Complementary  Program 

The  UNHCR  Current  Complementary  Program  was  aimed  at  en- 
abling the  UNHCR  to  cope  on  a  current  basis  with  problems  of  new 
refugees  (both  those  under  the  High  Commissioner's  mandate  and 
those  assisted  under  his  good  offices  function).  For  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  Program,  the  UNHCR  had  a  $1.4  million  budget  in  1963. 

In  Europe,  the  Current  Complementary  Program  met  its  objective 
of  reestablishing  successfully  a  sufficient  number  of  the  newly  arriving 
mandate  refugees  to  prevent  any  increase  in  the  number  of  such  refu- 
gees in  asylum  countries.  In  Latin  America,  the  Program  particu- 
larly assisted  the  handicapped  among  the  newer  refugees,  through 
the  support  of  homes  for  the  aged,  special  resettlement  solutions,  and 
related  means.  Assistance  to  selected  Cuban  refugees  in  Latin  America 
was  initiated  during  1963. 

The  High  Commissioner  was  active  in  1963  in  furnishing  assist- 
ance through  the  Current  Complementary  Program,  under  his  good 
offices  function,  to  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  and  to  Tibetan 
refugees  in  Nepal.  Wherever  possible,  the  High  Commissioner  uti- 
lizes amounts  of  money  available  from  his  Emergency  Fund  or  from 
voluntary  contributions  to  support  or  set  in  motion  a  coordinated 
assistance  program  with  the  participation  of  interested  governments, 
international  organizations,  and/or  voluntary  agencies. 
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In  the  Congo  the  UXHCE  during  1963  assisted  in  the  financing  of 
certain  special  projects  in  behalf  of  a  limited  number  of  the  refugees 
from  Angola  who  had  entered  the  Congo  during  1962. 

The  High  Commissioner  continued  his  assistance  program  in  behalf 
of  some  130.000  needy  refugees  from  Rwanda.  These  were  among 
the  150.000  refugees  who  beginning  in  1961  had  fled  into  Tanganyika, 
Uganda,  Burundi,  and  the  Kivu  Province  of  the  Congo.  Toward  the 
end  of  1963.  developing  political  instability  in  the  areas  concerned 
resulted  in  a  resumed  flow  of  refugees  from  Ewanda  and  placed  new 
and  serious  obstacles  before  the  UXHCE  program.  Despite  these 
obstacles,  however,  the  UXHCK  program  remains  a  significant  part 
of  the  effort  to  resolve  this  problem  and  will  be  continued  at  least 
through  1964. 

Emergency  Fund 

The  $500,000  Emergency  Fund  established  by  a  General  Assembly 
resolution  in  195S  has  proved  to  be  an  indispensable  instrument  of 
the  UXHCR  since  it  enables  the  High  Commissioner  to  respond  im- 
mediately to  urgent  situations  developing  in  connection  with  his  duties. 
During  1963  he  expended  over  $200,000  from  this  Fund  for  assistance 
to  refugees  in  emergency  situations. 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 

In  its  work  on  behalf  of  the  world's  children  and  youth,  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  (UXICEF)  has  become  a  symbol  of  success- 
ful U.X.  cooperation  for  the  common  good.  Its  programs  include 
establishment  and  expansion  of  basic  maternal  and  child  services;  dis- 
ease control  programs  such  as  eradication  of  malaria,  leprosy,  and 
yaws:  nutrition  education;  child  feeding:  and  more  recently,  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training.  The  United  States  believes  that 
UNICEF  programs,  designed  to  benefit  children  and  youth  in  devel- 
oping countries,  are  of  high  priority  and  an  important  factor  contrib- 
uting to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  U.X.  Development 
Decade. 

In  recent  years  the  UXICEF  Executive  Board  has  made  a  number 
of  specific  decisions  about  UXICEF's  responsibilities  in  the  Develop- 
ment Decade.  These  decisions  open  new  fields  for  UXICEF  aid. 
bringing  within  its  scope  not  only  the  physical  needs  of  children  and 
youth,  but  also  their  educational,  vocational,  and  social  needs. 
UXICEF  financial  assistance  to  training  projects  in  the  developing 
countries  was  given  high  priority:  as  a  result,  over  33  percent  of  the 
total  long-range  UXICEF  aid  in  1963  was  allocated  for  training 
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projects  in  all  fields.  The  United  States  was  instrumental  in  encour- 
aging this  increased  emphasis  on  training  as  an  important  element  of 
UNICEF  assistance  and,  in  general,  views  favorably  current  program 
trends. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  became  concerned  about  some 
UNICEF  projects  which  appeared  to  be  only  indirectly  serving  the 
needs  of  children.  Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  expressed  this  view  in 
his  statement  on  UNICEF  at  the  1963  spring  session  of  the  Council : 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  best  way  of  assuring  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren is  to  improve  the  general  level  of  economic  and  social  development.  We 
have  no  basic  quarrel  with  this  view.  Indeed,  many  programs — such  as  the 
improvement  of  child  health — require  action  which  reaches  all  members  of  the 
community  such  as  environmental  sanitation  or  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion. We  believe,  however,  that  "UNICEF  fulfills  a  different  purpose  from  other 
international  agencies  which  are  concerned  with  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  general.  Children  have  special  needs ;  they  are  more  vulnerable  to  the 
effects  of  such  new  and  developing  factors  as  rapid  increases  in  population, 
the  ever-increasing  migration  of  people  from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  the  fre- 
quently accompanying  breakdown  of  family  traditions  and  solidarity. 

At  the  June  1963  UNICEF  Executive  Board  meeting,  the  United 
States  in  keeping  with  this  premise  proposed  that  the  questions  of  the 
scope  of  the  UNICEF  program  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  next 
main  policy  session  of  the  Board  in  January  1964.  The  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, P.  Frederick  DelliQuadri,  also  underlined  the  need  for 
periodic  evaluation  of  the  various  types  of  UNICEF-supported  pro- 
grams by  independent  experts  acceptable  to  both  the  Specialized 
Agencies  involved  and  to  UNICEF.  In  each  case  the  United  States 
requested  the  Executive  Director  to  prepare  his  recommendations 
for  discussion  at  the  next  Board  meeting. 

The  June  1963  session  was  primarily  devoted  to  consideration  of 
project  proposals,  several  administrative  items,  and  the  agenda  for  the 
January  1964  meeting.  In  all,  the  Executive  Board  approved  105 
projects  involving  new  commitments  of  $12,215,100  for  projects,  plus 
$1  million  for  freight,  and  actual  allocations  of  $11,010,100.  Sixty- 
nine  percent  of  the  new  program  commitments  approved  was  for 
assistance  in  the  field  of  health  and  nutrition  while  about  30  percent 
was  for  welfare,  educational  and  vocational  training.  Three-fourths 
of  the  recommendations  were  for  continuation  of  assistance  to  projects 
previously  approved.  Proposals  for  new  projects  included  10  for 
education,  7  for  applied  nutrition,  2  for  health  services,  2  for  disease 
control,  2  for  family  and  child  welfare  services,  and  2  for  vocational 
training.  At  the  close  of  the  June  1963  session,  UNICEF  was  assist- 
ing a  total  of  516  projects  in  114  countries  and  territories. 
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In  commenting  on  the  report  of  the  Program  Committee,  the  United 
States  suggested  two  areas  for  future  program  emphasis — the  first 
related  to  services  directed  toward  assisting  children  and  youth  of 
recent  in-migrant  families  in  urban  areas.  The  U.S.  Representative, 
P.  Frederick  DelliQuadri,  stated : 

In  my  Government's  view  these  projects  are  particularly  useful.  Our  concern 
is  that  there  are  too  few  such  projects  for  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  The 
great  movement  of  people  into  already  overcrowded  cities  is  resulting  in  family 
disintegration  and  great  hardship  for  the  most  vulnerable  group — the  children 
and  youth.  The  adolescents  with  little  or  no  schooling,  no  vocational  skills,  no 
knowledge  of  city  ways,  have  little  chance  of  adjusting  to  the  new  environment 
and  becoming  responsible  and  productive  adults. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  migration  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  areas 
may  not  always  lie  in  preparing  the  children  and  youth  for  life  in  the  urban 
areas.  In  some  countries  where  current  food  supplies  are  insufficient  for  the 
population  and  substantial  land  is  available  for  settlement  it  may  well  be  that 
youth  coming  into  the  cities  should  be  prepared  through  appropriate  training 
for  a  return  to  the  land.  Whether  the  answer  is  to  develop  programs  which 
help  children  and  youth  adjust  to  urban  life  or  to  prepare  them  for  a  productive 
return  to  the  country  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  economic  circumstances 
in  each  country.  In  either  event,  the  presence  of  these  children  in  frightfully 
overcrowded  urban  areas  presents  a  problem  and  an  opportunity  for  UNICEF 
service.  It  seems  to  my  Government  a  program  area  to  which  UNICEF  might 
well  devote  more  funds  than  it  is  currently  doing. 

The  second  possible  area  for  more  intensive  UNICEF  work  sug- 
gested by  the  U.S.  Representative  was  the  control  of  measles.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  live  vaccine  is  now  on  the  market  after  successful 
field  trials.  Since  countries  may  approach  UNICEF  for  aid  in 
measles  control,  the  United  States  suggested  that  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO — see  page  293)  be  requested  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  status  of  measles  immunization,  the  feasibility  of  including  it 
in  the  UNICEF  program  of  aid,  and  its  recommendations  on  guide- 
lines and  criteria  for  program  implementation  of  a  measles 
immunization  campaign. 

UNICEF's  financial  situation  continues  on  a  sound  basis.  In  1963 
its  income  from  all  sources  was  approximately  $32  million,  an  increase 
of  about  $2  million  over  1962,  thus  continuing  the  gradual  upward 
trend  in  the  support  of  UNICEF  in  recent  years.  About  $24.5  mil- 
lion, or  77  percent,  comes  from  government  contributions  from  110 
countries :  the  balance  is  from  nongovernmental  sources. 

The  bulk  of  income  from  private  sources  comes  from  the  proceeds 
of  greeting  cards,  from  "Trick-or-Treat"  campaigns  (campaigns  by 
which  children  collect  money  for  UNICEF  on  Halloween)  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  from  Freedom-from-Hunger  Cam- 
paigns in  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.    Expenditures  in  1963  are  estimated  at  approximately  $37 
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million  compared  to  $30.4  million  in  1962  and  $24.4  million  in  1961. 
This  trend  of  increasing  expenditures  is  likely  to  continue  in  1964. 
The  difference  between  income  and  expenditure  is  being  met  by  draw- 
ing down  reserves  in  accordance  with  the  U.S. -supported  policy 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

The  U.S.  Government  contribution  for  1963  remained  for  the  fourth 
year  at  $12  million;  this  amount  is  equal  to  42  percent  of  total 
government  contributions. 

SCIENTIFIC  COOPERATION 

President  Kennedy,  in  an  address  to  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  October  22,  1963,  expressed  his  conviction  that  "science  is 
the  most  powerful  means  we  have  for  the  unification  of  knowledge, 
and  a  main  obligation  of  its  future  must  be  to  deal  with  problems 
which  cut  across  boundaries,  whether  boundaries  between  the  sciences, 
boundaries  between  nations,  or  boundaries  between  man's  scientific 
and  his  humane  concerns."  Only  a  few  weeks  earlier,  in  an  address 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  September  20,  1963,  he  had  stressed 
the  belief  that  "The  effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of  man,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  task  for  a  few.  It  is  the  task  of  all  nations — acting  alone, 
acting  in  groups,  acting  in  the  United  Nations — for  plague  and  pesti- 
lence, and  plunder  and  pollution,  the  hazards  of  nature,  and  the  hun- 
ger of  children  are  the  foes  of  every  nation.  The  earth,  the  sea,  and 
the  air  are  the  concern  of  every  nation.  And  science,  technology,  and 
education  can  be  the  ally  of  every  nation."  In  stressing  the  need  for 
more  to  be  done,  he  noted  that  "more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
United  Nations  system  can  be  found  today  mobilizing  the  weapons  of 
science  and  technology"  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Scientific  cooperation  is  reflected  in  many  facets  of  the  U.N.  activi- 
ties dealt  with  in  this  report.  This  particular  section  is  focused 
specifically  on  the  scientific  interests  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  activities  of  the  U.N.  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  (see  page  234)  and  the  Scientific  Committee  on 
the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  (UNSCEAR— see  page  238) .  Other 
sections  of  this  report  which  contain  extensive  material  on  scientific 
cooperation  include  Outer  Space  (see  page  26)  ;  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  (FAO — see  page  271)  ;  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA — see  page  306)  ;  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO — see 
page  284)  ;  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO — see  page  293) ; 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  ( WMO — see  page  304) . 
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United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Application  of  Science 
and  Technology  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas 
(UNCSAT) 

A  major  effort  was  made  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  February  1963 
to  stimulate  the  focusing  of  science  and  technology,  in  all  their  many 
aspects  and  techniques,  upon  the  extremely  complex  and  varied  prob- 
lems of  accelerating  economic  and  social  development.  That  effort 
was  aimed  at  diverse  groups.  Within  the  world's  scientific  and  tech- 
nological communities  there  was  need  for  greater  realization  of  the 
importance  of  applying  scientific  and  technological  work  and  meth- 
ods to  the  everyday  needs  of  human  beings  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Within  highly  advanced  countries  there  was  need  for  deeper  com- 
prehension on  the  part  of  public  officials,  businessmen,  educators,  and 
the  general  public  that  major  contributions  could  be  made  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  inhabitants  of  less  developed  areas  through  the  use  of 
science  and  technology.  Within  the  developing  countries  themselves 
there  was  need  for  greater  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating an  attitude  receptive  to  change  and  innovation. 

An  effort  in  this  direction  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  conference, 
officially  entitled  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Application  of 
Science  and  Technology  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas 
(UNCSAT).  There  were  1,665  participants,  including  1,467  mem- 
bers of  delegations  from  96  countries,  108  representatives  of  Special- 
ized Agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  and  90  observers  from  nongovernmental 
organizations  in  consultative  status  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  U.S.  delegation  numbered  106  and  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Walsh  McDermott,  Livingston  Farrand  Professor  of  Public  Health, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College.  It  also  included  4  congressional 
observers ;  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Missions  at  Geneva ; 
Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  who  in  addition  to  his  delega- 
tion duties,  served  as  one  of  the  15  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Confer- 
ence; Frank  M.  Coffin,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Operations, 
Agency  for  International  Development ;  J.  Herbert  Hollomon,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology;  Jerome  B. 
Wiesner,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology; and  other  leading  citizens  drawn  from  public  and  private 
life — scientists,  engineers,  educators,  businessmen,  government  offi- 
cials, and  representatives  of  research  and  philanthropic  institutions. 

The  idea  for  organizing  UNCSAT  as  a  major  event  in  the  U.N. 
Development  Decade  was  first  proposed  in  May  1961  by  the  U.N. 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee  (a  special  advisory  committee  to  the 
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U.N.  Secretary-General)  on  which  Dr.  I.  I.  Eabi  was  the  U.S.  Kepre- 
sentative.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  the  Conference  convened 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  August  3, 
1961.  The  preparatory  planning  phases  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  were 
guided  by  an  ad  hoc  12-member  Scientific  Advisory  Panel,  on  which 
Dr.  Walsh  McDermott  served  as  U.S.  Kepresentative. 

As  a  result  of  this  preparatory  work,  the  Conference  had  an  ex- 
tremely broad  agenda  which  reflected  the  innumerable  ways  in  which 
a  country's  life  might  be  altered,  were  it  able  to  draw  upon  the 
world's  fund  of  science  and,  in  general,  to  bring  scientific  ingenuity  to 
bear  on  matters  of  national  development.  Included  in  the  agenda 
were  fields  in  which  science  and  its  applications  are  especially  signifi- 
cant: natural  resources,  human  resources,  agriculture,  industrial  de- 
velopment, transport,  health  and  nutrition,  and  communications. 
Also  included  were  fields  in  which  there  is  a  need  for  a  broad  exchange 
of  information  and  experience  if  science  and  technology  are  to  be  used 
effectively :  organization  and  planning  of  scientific  and  technological 
policies,  economic  development  planning,  the  training  of  personnel, 
and  the  prospects  and  problems  of  cooperation  among  nations  in  trans- 
ferring and  adapting  technology  and  in  dealing  with  its  social  effects. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Conference  was  extensive: 
Dr.  Wiesner  was  one  of  8  principal  speakers  at  a  first-day  plenary 
session ;  Ambassador  Bingham  chaired  a  general  session  on  industrial 
development — one  of  12  general  sessions  designed  to  set  a  broad  con- 
ceptual framework  and  to  highlight  major  issues  for  discussion  in  spe- 
cialized sessions ;  9  delegation  members  served  as  chairmen ;  39  mem- 
bers served  as  discussion  leaders ;  and  4  members  served  as  rapporteurs 
of  specialized  sessions.  Of  1,839  papers  presented  at  the  Conference, 
138  were  contributed  by  the  United  States.  All  the  U.S.  papers  pre- 
pared for  the  Conference,  including  many  not  on  the  Conference 
agenda,  have  been  published  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  in  a  12- volume  series  entitled  Science,  Technol- 
ogy, and  Development. 

Formal  resolutions,  recommendations,  or  conclusions  were  specifi- 
cally excluded  under  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Conference.  There- 
fore, its  achievements  could  be  assessed  by  the  United  States  only  in 
terms  of  generalized  conclusions  based  on  the  observations  of  U.S. 
delegation  members. 

There  was  an  impressive  display  of  serious  interest  by  almost  all 
advanced  countries  in  facilitating  the  modernization  process  in  less 
developed  areas.  New  perspectives  on  development  matters  were  ob- 
tained. Insights  and  information  were  exchanged,  and  research  re- 
quirements were  made  known.  The  immensity  and  complexity  of  the 
task  was  exposed  to  general  view.  The  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
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concluded  that,  taking  into  account  the  impact  of  Conference  prepara- 
tions in  the  participating  countries,  the  tremendous  amount  of  material 
published  or  to  be  published,  and  the  Conference  experience  itself,  the 
educational  value  of  the  Conference  was  substantial  for  all. 

There  were  significant  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  delegates  from 
the  less  developed  areas.  For  example,  they  gained  a  new  awareness 
of  the  desirability  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  planning.  They  be- 
came more  conscious  that  there  is  no  magic  formula  for  solving  devel- 
opment problems,  that  a  country  receiving  aid  has  a  responsibility  to 
coordinate  the  contributions  of  external  sources,  that  the  matter  of 
self-help  is  vital,  and  that  many  kinds  of  assistance  are  available. 
The  Conference  further  demonstrated  that  blatant  cold- war  propa- 
ganda had  a  negative  effect  on  the  representatives  of  the  less  developed 
countries ;  analytic  discussion  of  important  policy  issues  was  not  only 
possible  but  very  much  desired  by  those  countries. 

Finally,  the  Conference  provided  a  great  stimulus  to  further  action. 
Individual  governments  could  explore  and  act  upon  ideas  exposed  dur- 
ing Conference  discussions ;  they  could,  for  example,  request  specific 
types  of  assistance,  establish  new  relationships,  and  initiate  research 
projects.  For  the  scientific  and  technical  communities  of  particular 
countries,  followup  actions  might  include  new  research  or  technical 
work  by  universities  and  private  foundations  and  the  establishment  of 
new  priorities,  perhaps  to  be  pursued  collaboratively  through  the  many 
international  organizations  concerned  with  science  and  technology. 
For  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies,  a  groundwork 
had  been  laid  for  changes  in  program  and  emphasis  which  could  be 
of  far-reaching  significance  in  accomplishing  the  goals  of  the  U.N". 
Development  Decade. 

Prompt  followup  action  was  taken  by  the  United  Nations.  In 
April  1963  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  consulted  informally  with 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  General  of  UNCSAT,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  15  countries  (including  the  United  States)  from 
which  the  Conference  Vice  Presidents  had  been  drawn,  concerning 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  initiatives  suggested  at  the 
Conference.  In  May  1963  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  again  con- 
sidered the  subject  with  the  executive  heads  of  the  Specialized  Agen- 
cies and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA — see  page 
306)  during  the  course  of  a  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Committee 
on  Coordination  (see  page  261).  In  the  light  of  these  consultations, 
the  Secretary-General  incorporated  in  a  report  on  the  Conference  a 
number  of  recommendations  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for 
future  action. 

At  its  36th  session  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  which  it  emphasized  the  importance  it  attached  to  finding 
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practical  ways  to  promote  wide  application  of  science  and  technology 
to  development.  The  Council  also,  in  that  resolution,  established 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Application  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  Development.  This  Committee  is  to  consist  of  18  members 
nominated  by  the  Secretary-General  and  appointed  after  consulta- 
tion with  governments.  It  was  asked,  among  other  things,  to  review 
progress  in  the  application  of  science  and  technology;  to  propose 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  practical  measures  for  such  appli- 
cation to  benefit  the  less  developed  areas ;  and  to  review  the  scientific 
and  technological  programs  and  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Specialized  Agencies  with  the  objective  of  recommending 
measures  for  their  improvement,  including  the  establishment  of  pri- 
orities and  the  elimination  of  duplication.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Committee  is  scheduled  for  February  25  to  March  6,  1964. 

The  question  of  international  cooperation  in  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  economic  and  social  development  was  con- 
sidered by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  18th  session.  In  a  resolution 
of  December  11, 1963,  the  General  Assembly  made  several  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  which  had  been  established  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  It  requested  the  Committee  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  program  under  which  scientists  and 
technicians  of  the  highly  developed  countries  would,  on  a  priority 
basis,  help  the  world's  developing  countries  in  work  to  speed  economic 
and  social  progress. 

Third  International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy 

The  enormous  potential  of  the  atom  for  improving  man's  well-being 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  of  key  importance  in  much  of  U.S.  scien- 
tific activity  and  foreign  policy.  The  first  and  second  International 
Conferences  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  held  in  1955  and 
1958,  respectively,  and  initiated  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States, 
helped  the  countries  of  the  world  to  begin  the  work  of  understanding 
and  using  this  force  for  the  benefit  of  human  welfare.  In  the  belief 
that  a  third  conference  could  contribute  significantly  to  the  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  this  work,  the  United  States  joined  with  11 
other  countries  in  sponsoring  a  resolution,  unanimously  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  November  29,  1962,  providing  for  such  a 
conference  in  1964.  Incorporated  in  that  resolution,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  emphasis  on  the  need  for  obtaining  maximum  effective- 
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ness  at  minimum  cost,  was  a  stipulation  that  the  1964  conference  should 
be  more  limited  in  size  and  cost  than  the  1955  or  1958  conferences. 

Basic  actions  and  decisions  were  taken  during  1963  by  the  U.N. 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee  (see  page  234)  in  preparation  for  the 
holding  of  the  1964  conference,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  from 
August  31  to  September  9,  1964,  in  Geneva.  Approval  was  given  to 
a  conference  program  with  emphasis  on  nuclear  reactors  and  nuclear 
power  production,  and  the  following  key  delegations  of  responsibility 
were  made :  the  U.N.  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
was  designated  to  deal  with  all  questions  of  policy  or  of  a  political 
nature ;  the  Director  of  the  U.N.  European  Office  in  Geneva  was  made 
responsible  for  servicing  the  conference ;  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA — see  page  306)  was  made  responsible  for  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  scientific  work  of  the  conference.  In  respect 
to  the  conference  publications  program,  a  major  cost  element  in  each  of 
the  two  earlier  conferences,  one  vital  decision  was  that  no  more  than  a 
total  of  750  papers  should  be  published  (in  contrast  to  1,132  and  2,535 
papers  published  at  the  1955  and  1958  conferences,  respectively),  of 
which  350  should  be  read  at  the  conference  (in  contrast  to  450  read 
in  1955  and  714  read  in  1958) . 

These  decisions  reflected  in  no  small  measure  courses  of  action 
advocated  by  the  United  States  at  the  April,  September,  and  Novem- 
ber meetings  of  the  U.N.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee.  These  de- 
cisions, moreover,  made  it  possible  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
approve  on  December  17,  1963,  a  proposal  limiting  the  U.N.  expendi- 
ture on  the  conference  to  $1  million  (in  contrast  to  $2,348,000  in  1955 
and  $3,493,000  in  1958). 

United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of 
Atomic  Radiation  (UNSCEAR) 

The  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation  (UNSCEAR)  since  1955  has  made  a  continuing  study  of 
ionizing  radiation  and  its  effects  upon  man  and  his  environment.  It 
has,  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  served  a  useful  function  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  public  an  unbiased  and  respected  scientific 
evaluation  of  the  dangers  of  atomic  radiation.  At  the  same  time,  by 
exercising  surveillance  over  the  entire  field  and  by  stimulating  the 
development  of  reliable  scientific  data  concerning  radiation  and  its 
effects,  the  Committee  has  provided  authoritative  standards  against 
which  to  measure  conflicting  statements  issued  by  organizations  and 
individuals  on  radiation  matters  and  thus  place  extravagant  state- 
ments in  proper  perspective. 
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In  1962  the  Committee  issued  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  avail- 
able scientific  data  on  such  matters  as  the  physical  and  biological 
effects  of  the  interaction  of  ionizing  radiation  with  matter,  the  somatic 
effects,  the  hereditary  effects,  and  the  wide  variety  of  sources  of  radia- 
tion to  which  human  populations  are  exposed.  At  its  12th  session 
held  in  Geneva  from  January  21  to  30,  1963,  the  Committee  decided 
that,  on  the  basis  of  data  likely  to  be  developed  during  1963,  it 
should  in  1964  prepare  revised  estimates  of  the  risks  stemming  from 
different  sources  of  radiation  and  should  survey  advances  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  radiation-induced  malignancies  in  man,  including  leukemia. 

The  Committee  also  reviewed  a  draft  plan  for  measuring  and 
reporting  on  atmospheric  radioactivity  prepared  by  the  World  Mete- 
orological Organization  (WMO — see  page  304).  It  concluded  that 
measurements  of  concentration  of  radioactivity  in  the  air  would  be 
of  little  direct  value  by  themselves  but  would  be  of  considerable  value 
as  part  of  a  program  of  physical  and  environmental  investigation  at 
qualified  research  laboratories.  The  Committee  further  concluded 
that  the  reporting  of  such  measurements  in  scientific  literature  would 
meet  its  needs,  so  that  there  was  no  requirement  for  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  such  data  over  telecommunication  facilities. 

In  November  1963  after  a  review  of  the  Committee's  work,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  asked  that  it  continue  its  program  and  its  coordinating 
activities  to  increase  man's  knowledge  of  the  levels  and  effects  of 
atomic  radiation  from  all  sources.  The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA — see  page  306),  the  Specialized  Agencies,  interna- 
tional and  national  nongovernmental  organizations,  and  individual 
scientists  were  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  in  its  work  and 
to  establish  in  their  respective  areas  of  interest  information  programs 
on  the  effects  of  atomic  radiation. 

Other  Questions  Relating  to  Science  and  Technology 

In  1961  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO)  published  a  study  on  Main  Trends  of 
Inquiry  in  the  Field  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Dissemination  of  Scien- 
tific Knowledge  and  the  Application  of  Such  Knowledge  for  Peaceful 
Ends.  In  1962  the  question  was  raised,  whether  this  study  should  be 
used  as  the  basis,  or  model,  for  the  preparation  of  an  up-to-date 
survey  of  scientific  and  technological  research  being  carried  on  inter- 
nationally. Eeporting  on  this  matter  at  the  36th  session  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  held  from  July  2  to  August  2,  1963,  the 
Secretary- General  said  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
mobilize  a  sufficient  number  of  specialists  to  accomplish  such  a  project. 
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He  suggested,  however,  that  the  UNESCO  study  might  be  used  as  a 
pattern  for  surveys  of  the  scientific  and  technological  research  being 
undertaken  in  particular  subject  fields  or  in  limited  geographical 
areas.  He  further  suggested  that  such  limited  surveys,  if  desired, 
might  be  prepared  by  nongovernmental  organizations.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  accepted  these  conclusions  without  adopting 
a  resolution  on  the  subject. 

The  organization  and  functioning  of  scientific  abstracting  services, 
a  matter  of  major  interest  to  scientists  in  their  desire  to  have  some 
means  of  keeping  informed  of  new  findings  and  research  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  field  of  science,  was  the  subject  of  a  1962  UNESCO  report. 
At  the  36th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  several  dele- 
gations, including  that  of  the  United  States,  complimented  the 
UNESCO  on  the  work  it  had  initiated,  and  asked  it  to  intensify  its 
work  for  the  development  of  scientific  documentation.  Stress  was 
also  placed  on  the  importance  of  national  and  regional  scientific 
documentation  centers  in  speeding  the  dissemination  within  the  scien- 
tific community  of  information  concerning  the  work  being  undertaken 
or  accomplished  by  its  individual  members. 

International  cooperation  in  cartography  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  United  States  because  of  the  importance  in  this  modern  world 
of  identifying,  defining,  and  describing  as  precisely  as  possible  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  environment  in  which  man  lives.  Dis- 
cussion at  the  35th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (held 
from  April  2  to  18,  1963)  of  the  report  of  the  Third  United  Nations 
Regional  Conference  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (held  in  Bangkok 
in  1961)  led  several  members  to  stress  the  connection  between  cartog- 
raphy and  economic  development  and,  in  particular,  the  importance 
of  cartography  for  resources  development.  It  was  decided  to  have 
a  fourth  conference  for  the  Asian-Far  Eastern  area  to  be  held  in 
Manila  in  1964. 

Also  at  its  35th  session,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  examined 
a  report  by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  on  the  progress  being  made 
by  governments  in  the  standardization  of  geographical  names,  a  mat- 
ter of  obvious  importance  to  all  mapmakers.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Secretary-General  should,  if  such  action  seemed  warranted  in  the 
light  of  consultations  he  was  asked  to  undertake  with  interested  gov- 
ernments, make  preparations  for  the  holding  of  an  international  con- 
ference on  this  subject. 

At  its  36th  session,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  discussed  a 
report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  United  Nations  Technical  Con- 
ference on  the  International  Map  of  the  World  on  the  Millionth 
Scale  held  in  Bonn,  Germany,  from  August  3  to  22,  1962.  The 
desirability  and  value  of  preparing  such  a  map  was  recognized  by 
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all;  it  would,  for  example,  provide  the  essential  basis  for  more 
detailed  thematic  maps  for  use  in  preinvestment  surveys  and  in  eco- 
nomic development  work.  Concurrently,  it  was  recognized  that  the* 
progress  of  work  on  such  a  map  would  be  handicapped  both  by 
political  problems  and  by  inertial  resistance  to  any  change  from  current 
practice  in  many  areas.  However,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
deemed  the  1962  Conference  deserving  of  commendation  for  having 
devised  specifications  that  would  enable  all  countries  to  take  part 
in  a  common  effort  to  prepare  and  publish  an  international  map  of 
the  world  on  the  millionth  scale.  In  addition,  it  asked  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO — see  page  297)  to  strive  for 
greater  uniformity  between  its  World  Aeronautical  Chart  series  and 
the  millionth-scale  series.  Furthermore,  it  called  upon  all  countries 
publishing  millionth-scale  map  sheets  in  accordance  with  the  new 
specifications  to  furnish  copies  to  the  Cartographic  Section  of  the 
United  Nations. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL 
FREEDOMS 

Submission  of  Conventions  to  U.S.  Senate 

On  J uly  22  President  Kennedy  forwarded  three  human  rights  con- 
ventions to  the  Senate  with  a  recommendation  that  it  consent  to  their 
ratification  by  the  United  States.  These  conventions  were  the  Sup- 
plementary Convention  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  Institutions  and  Practices  Similar  to  Slavery,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  Nations  in  1956;  the  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization in  1957;  and  the  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  opened  for  signature  by  the  United  Nations  in  1953.  In 
an  accompanying  letter  the  President  pointed  out  that  ratification 
would  not  require  any  change  in  domestic  legislation  since  laws  in 
effect  in  the  United  States  were  already  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  these  conventions.    His  letter  continued : 

.  .  .  However,  the  fact  that  our  Constitution  already  assures  us  of  these  rights 
does  not  entitle  us  to  stand  aloof  from  documents  which  project  our  own  heritage 
on  an  international  scale.  The  day-to-day  unfolding  of  events  make  it  ever 
clearer  that  our  own  welfare  is  interrelated  with  the  rights  and  freedoms  assured 
the  peoples  of  other  nations. 

These  conventions  deal  with  human  rights  which  may  not  yet  be  secure  in 
other  countries ;  they  have  provided  models  for  the  drafters  of  constitutions  and 
laws  in  newly  independent  nations :  and  they  have  influenced  the  policies  of 
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governments  preparing  to  accede  to  them.  Thus,  they  involve  current  problems  in 
many  countries. 

They  will  stand  as  a  sharp  reminder  of  world  opinion  to  all  who  may  seek  to 
violate  the  human  rights  they  define.  They  also  serve  as  a  continuous  commit- 
ment to  respect  these  rights.  There  is  no  society  so  advanced  that  it  no  longer 
needs  periodic  recommitment  to  human  rights. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  renounce  responsibility  for  support  of  the 
very  fundamentals  which  distinguish  our  concept  of  government  from  all  form3 
of  tyranny.  Accordingly,  I  desire,  with  the  constitutional  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  ratify  these  Conventions  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  his  statement  before  the  General  Assembly  in  September  (see 
page  169)  President  Kennedy  reaffirmed  U.S.  concern  for  human 
rights  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights 

As  the  result  of  action  taken  at  the  17th  General  Assembly,  a 
special  committee  of  governments,  nongovernmental  organizations, 
and  U.N.  Secretariat  representatives  was  formed  to  plan  for  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1963.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree,  was 
elected  chairman.  Although  debate  was  prolonged  by  Soviet  attacks 
on  the  recognition  accorded  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in  the  field, 
agreement  was  reached  on  a  series  of  suggestions  for  national  and 
local  observances  and  on  needed  materials  and  publications  from  the 
United  Nations.  In  order  that  member  states  might  have  the  pro- 
gram well  in  advance  of  December  10,  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
considered  these  suggestions  in  March,  as  an  early  item  on  its  agenda, 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  took  special  action  to  approve 
them  at  its  35th  session  in  ApriL 

In  the  United  States  the  anniversary  was  observed  as  part  of  Human 
Rights  Week,  which  includes  also  the  anniversary  of  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights  on  December  15.  As  in  previous  years,  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation,  and  many  U.S.  Governors  and  Mayors  did  likewise. 
The  United  States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  (United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization) ,  which  has 
regularly  taken  the  lead  in  the  celebration  of  Human  Rights  Week, 
cooperated  in  arranging  meetings,  exhibitions,  and  other  events  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  also  commissioned  Howard  Hanson,  the 
noted  American  composer,  to  write  a  choral  work,  "A  Song  of  Human 
Rights,"  which  received  its  first  performance  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  a  memorial  concert  for  the 
late  President  Kennedy.    The  National  Archives  in  Washington 
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opened  a  special  exhibit  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Koosevelt  and  her 
work  in  the  Commission  on  Human  Eights. 

At  the  United  Nations  the  General  Assembly  held  a  special  plenary 
meeting.  Many  countries  which  had  not  been  members  of  the  United 
Nations  when  the  Universal  Declaration  was  adopted  associated  their 
countries  with  its  principles  and  objectives. 

Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  quoted  President  Johnson's  challenge  that  "any  degree  of  in- 
justice is  complete  injustice,"  and  called  for  continued  action.  He 
said: 

...  To  press  forward  the  frontiers  of  the  human  intellect  and  spirit  is  the 
task  of  all  leaders  everywhere.  And  the  United  Nations  by  this  historic  Declara- 
tion has  charted  the  way  to  lift  from  the  conscience  and  the  shoulders  of  man 
the  ancient  burden  of  inequality. 

It  is  for  us  to  follow  the  chart,  to  get  on  with  the  great  unfinished  business 
of  human  rights  which  are  at  the  core,  the  very  heart,  of  our  effort  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  human  family. 

The  history  of  tyranny  and  injustice  is  much  older  than  the  history  of  freedom 
and  justice.  Yet  now  we  know  full  well  that  no  society,  national  or  international, 
can  prosper  or  long  endure  if  it  does  not  grant  the  people  full  human,  political 
and  economic  rights. 

When  the  battle  for  the  rights  of  man  will  be  won  is  not  predictable,  but  this 
must  not  lessen  our  determination  that,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  won  and  that  it 
will  be  won  peacefully. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  beloved  First  Lady  of  our  era,  who  gave  so  much  of 
her  great  heart  and  tireless  energy  to  the  Declaration,  once  asked :  "Where,  after 
all,  do  universal  rights  begin?" 

And  she  answered :  "In  small  places  close  to  home,  so  close  and  so  small  that 
they  cannot  be  seen  on  any  map  of  the  world  .  .  .  they  are  the  world  of  the 
individual  person  .  .  .  ." 

Let  us,  each  of  us,  go  forth  from  here  to  places  close  to  home,  and  there  let 
each  of  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  that  we,  in  this  Assembly,  have  solemnly 
proclaimed  "the  highest  aspiration  of  the  common  people." 

Later  in  the  session,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  proposal  by 
Jamaica  that  1968  be  designated  as  International  Human  Eights  Year. 
The  United  States  supported  this  proposal,  pointing  out  that  1968 
would  be  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Eights. 

Human  Rights  and  Discrimination 

Protest  in  the  General  Assembly  Regarding  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 

Interest  in  freedom  of  religion  took  on  a  new  dimension  in  the  ple- 
nary sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  because  of  reported  violations 
of  the  rights  of  the  Buddhist  community  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Shortly 
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before  the  18th  General  Assembly  convened.  Afghanistan.  Algeria, 
Cambodia.  Ceylon.  Guinea.  India,  Indonesia,  Mongolia.  Nigeria,  Paki- 
stan, Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
later  joined  by  Mali  and  Nepal,  requested  inclusion  in  the  agenda  for 
the  session  of  an  item  entitled  ''The  Violation  of  Human  Eights  in 
South  Viet-Nam."  In  their  letter  of  request,  dated  September  -i,  1963, 
the  sponsors  stated  their  "intention  to  seek  priority  for  debating  this 
item  in  plenary  session  hi  view  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  the 
subject."' 

The  sponsors  charged  in  an  explanatory  memorandum  of  September 
13,  1963,  that  the  '"Government  of  South  Viet-Nam"  had  "interfered 
with  the  exercise  by  the  majority  of  its  citizens  of  the  rights  inherent 
in  article  18  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  That 
article  in  part  provides  for  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  re- 
ligion, including  freedom  of  religious  teaching,  practice,  worship,  and 
observance.  In  support  of  their  charge,  the  sponsors  asserted  that  the 
government  of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  had  ordered  troops  to  fire 
on  Vietnamese  citizens  in  Hue  who  were  participating  in  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  2507th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Buddha, 
resulting  in  nine  deaths;  that  five  Buddhist  monks  and  a  nun  had  im- 
molated themselves  in  protest:  that  armed  police  had  entered  the 
precincts  of  the  chief  pagoda  in  Saigon  and  other  pagodas  throughout 
the  country  and  had  imprisoned  at  least  1.000  monks:  that  students 
of  Saigon  University  "demonstrating  against  these  arbitrary  actions 
of  the  Government  were  arrested  by  the  hundreds" :  and  that  the  Viet- 
namese Government  was  "moving  daily,  more  and  more  in  the  direction 
of  the  suppression  of  fundamental  human  rights  such  as  the  denial  of 
the  right  of  assembly,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  communica- 
tion .  .  . 

The  Assembly  on  September  20,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of 
its  General  (steering)  Committee,  agreed  to  give  the  problem  early 
consideration  in  plenary  session. 

Three  days  later,  U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  circulated  to 
delegations  the  texts  of  an  exchange  of  correspondence  he  had  had 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  The  Secretary  - 
General's  message,  dated  August  31.  1963,  informed  President  Diem 
that  the  Asian  and  African  members  of  the  United  Nations,  express- 
ing their  "grave  concern,"  had  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  request 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  "to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  normalize  the  situation  by  ensuring  the  exercise  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  to  all  sections  of  the  population  in  the  Republic." 
In  transmitting  the  request,  the  Secretary-General  added  his  own 
personal  appeal  to  the  Vietnamese  President  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
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question  "in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights." 

President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  replied  on  September  5,  denying  any 
suppression  of  Buddhism  and  stating  that  a  solution  to  the  Buddhist 
question  had  already  been  found. 

Debate  opened  in  plenary  on  October  7.  It  was  led  by  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Ceylon,  who  presented  in  detail  his  Government's 
charges  that  the  Buddhists  of  Viet-Nam  were  unable  to  "enjoy  their 
Buddhist  rights."  The  President  of  the  General  Assembly  then  read 
into  the  record  a  letter  dated  October  4  from  the  head  of  the  Viet- 
namese observer  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  (the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations)  extending  an  in- 
vitation for  representatives  of  U.N.  member  states  to  visit  Viet-Nam 
in  the  very  near  future  so  that  they  could  "see  for  themselves  what 
the  real  situation  is.  .  .  ."  The  letter  also  asked  the  President  of  the 
Assembly  to  lend  his  good  offices  in  establishing  such  a  mission.  It 
was  suggested  by  the  Representative  of  Costa  Rica  that  the  Assembly 
accept  the  invitation  and  that  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
name  a  mission  to  go  immediately  to  South  Viet-Nam  and  to  report 
to  the  Assembly  before  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  item.  The 
Soviet  Representative  proposed  instead  that  the  Assembly  ask  the 
cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  International  Control  Commission  for  Viet-Nam.  The  U.K. 
Representative  expressed  doubt  concerning  the  competence  of  the 
cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Subsequently,  the  delegations  of  Costa  Rica  and  Chile  introduced  a 
draft  resolution  which  instructed  a  mission  to  obtain  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  on  the  facts  and  circumstances  to  which  the  item 
referred,  asked  the  mission  to  report  to  the  current  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  urged  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  to  afford  the  mission  every  facility  to  enable  it  fully  to  carry 
-out  its  terms  of  reference.  Following  consultations  among  delega- 
tions, this  draft  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

On  October  8  the  President  stated  that,  since  there  was  no  other 
formal  proposal,  he  assumed  the  Assembly  wished  him  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  letter  of  October  4  from  the  observer  delegation 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  There  being  no  objections,  he  an- 
nounced on  October  11  his  appointment  of  a  Mission  composed  of  the 
Representatives  of  Afghanistan,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Costa  Rica,  Dahomey, 
Morocco,  and  Nepal.  The  Mission,  headed  by  the  Representative  of 
Afghanistan,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  left  New  York  for  Saigon  on  October  21  and  arrived  there 
o  days  later. 
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TVliile  in  Viet-Nam  the  Mission  talked  with  government  officials, 
Buddhist  leaders,  and  other  prominent  individuals  in  Viet-Nam.  It 
also  received  petitions,  interviewed  witnesses,  and  made  several  trips 
to  Buddhist  centers  outside  Saigon.  Just  before  its  scheduled  de- 
parture, President  Diem  and  his  government  were  overthrown  in  the 
coup  d'etat  of  November  1,  1963.  The  new  Military  Revolutionary 
Council  quickly  gave  public  assurances  guaranteeing  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  equal  treatment  for  all  religions.  Although  the  Military 
Revolutionary  Council  invited  the  Mission  to  stay  in  Viet-Nam,  the 
group  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
finished  the  work  contemplated  by  its  terms  of  reference. 

The  Mission's  report  was  published  on  December  7,  1963.  It  con- 
tained a  detailed  record  of  the  Mission's  activities  in  Yiet-Nam  but 
did  not  set  forth  any  general  conclusions  regarding  the  charges  against 
the  Xgo  Dinh  Diem  government  on  the  issue  of  violation  of  human 
rights. 

In  the  General  Assembly  on  December  13,  1963.  the  President  ex- 
pressed appreciation  of  the  report  which  had  been  subscribed  to 
unanimously  by  all  members  of  the  Mission.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
"in  the  light  of  recent  events  in  Yiet-Xam,"  the  sponsors  of  the  item 
on  the  violation  of  human  rights  did  not  believe  it  would  be  useful  to 
undertake  a  discussion  of  this  item  at  this  time.  As  a  result  the 
General  Assembly  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  continue  consideration 
of  the  item,  which  was  thereupon  declared  concluded. 

Draft  Declarations  Against  Racial  Discrimination  and  Religious 
Intolerance 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  the  17th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
resolutions  requesting  the  preparation  of  a  Draft  Declaration  on  the 
Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  and  also  a  Draft 
Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Religious  Intolerance 
to  be  ready  for  consideration  at  its  1963  session.  The  General  As- 
sembly also  requested  that  draft  conventions  follow  not  later  than 
1965.  The  General  Assembly  specified  that  these  instruments  were 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  "taking  into 
account  the  views  of  the  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  the  Protection  of  Minorities."  Accordingly,  both 
of  these  bodies  gave  considerable  time  to  this  assignment  in  their  1963 
sessions. 

The  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Pro- 
tection of  Minorities  met  for  its  15th  session  in  Xew  York,  J anuary  14- 
February  1.  It  is  composed  of  experts  from  14  countries,  who  are 
elected  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  serve  in  their  individual 
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capacity.  Morris  Abram  was  the  U.S.  expert  and  named  C.  Clyde 
Ferguson  as  his  alternate. 

Mr.  Abram  was  among  those  presenting  draft  texts  for  a  declaration 
against  race  discrimination.  An  effort  was  made  to  merge  his  draft 
with  one  presented  by  the  Polish  expert.  This  resulted  in  a  text  that 
was  lengthy  and  tendentious.  Mr.  Abram  contrasted  his  views,  which 
emphasized  the  rights  of  individuals,  with  that  of  the  Soviet  expert, 
which  stressed  the  rights  of  governments : 

It  may  be  fair  to  say  that  I  have  espoused  a  democratic  philosophy — an  indi- 
vidualistic philosophy — one  in  which  the  person  and  his  basic  rights  are  para- 
mount. In  this  context  the  state  exists  to  serve  the  individual  and  to  maximize 
his  rights  and  efforts  in  a  social  and  political  order. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Soviet  expert  sees  the  relation  of  the  individual  and  the  state 
quite  differently.  His  approach  seems  to  view  the  nation  state  as  an  organic 
whole,  containing  and  absorbing  individual  rights  and  aspirations.  This  philos- 
ophy does  not  admit  of  any  conflict  between  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  state 
and  those  of  the  person.  .  .  . 

The  Subcommission  also  noted  the  General  Assembly  request  for  a 
draft  declaration  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, and  pointed  out  that  the  draft  principles  on  freedom  of  religion 
which  it  had  adopted  in  1960  could  provide  a  basis  for  a  declaration 
against  religious  intolerance. 

The  Human  Eights  Commission  continued  work  on  the  racial  decla- 
ration when  it  met  for  its  19th  session  in  Geneva  from  March  11  to 
April  5,  with  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree  as  the  U.S.  Representative.  Be- 
cause the  text  forwarded  from  the  Subcommission  was  prolix,  the 
United  States  and  Denmark  introduced  a  new  text  incorporating 
desirable  language  from  the  original  Abram  draft  and  other  Sub- 
commission  documents.  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  introduced  a 
text  based  on  that  submitted  by  the  Polish  expert  in  the  Subcommis- 
sion. After  protracted  debate,  involving  many  amendments  and 
editorial  changes,  agreement  was  reached  on  an  improved  draft  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Since  the  Commission  did  not  have  time  to  undertake  preparation 
of  a  declaration  against  religious  intolerance,  it  decided  to  postpone 
work  on  this  draft  until  its  next  session.  This  decision  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  many  of  the  members  as  well  as  to  the  many  non- 
governmental organizations  in  consultative  status  who  regularly  con- 
tribute to  Commission  meetings.  During  the  discussion,  Mrs.  Tree 
urged  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  prompt  action.  Later,  as 
the  U.S.  spokesman  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  Social 
Committee  in  July  1963,  Mrs.  Tree  repeated  the  substance  of  her 
statement : 
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.  .  .  We  are  aware  that  many  national  constitutions  and  laws  guarantee 
religious  freedom.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  believes  what  is  needed 
now  is  the  collective  expression  by  the  family  of  nations  condemning  religious 
intolerance. 

We  witness  daily  the  growing  revulsion  against  those  who  practice  religious 
intolerance  in  overt  forms  and  even  in  the  more  subtle  forms.  Also,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  witness  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  persecution  solely  because  of 
religious  beliefs.  We  see  synagogues  stoned  and  desecrated  without  any  attempt 
by  the  responsible  authorities  to  apprehend  the  guilty.  .  .  . 

But  the  persecution  of  Jews  is  not  the  only  type  of  religious  persecution. 
There  are  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  many  nations  around  the  world  who 
suffer  indignities.  They  are  imprisoned  because  they  persist  in  worshipping 
God  as  they  please.  Religious  schools  are  confiscated,  their  churches  closed, 
their  ministers  and  priests  turned  into  public  wards. 

These  forms  of  persecution  and  intolerance  are  repugnant  to  all  civilized 
men  and  they  are  an  affront  to  the  noble  principles  and  ideals  enshrined  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

When  the  18th  General  Assembly  met  in  the  fall  of  1963,  its  Social^ 
Humanitarian  and  Cultural  (Third)  Committee  decided  to  take  as  its 
first  item  the  draft  declaration  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
racial  discrimination.  The  United  States  stated  its  support  for  the 
draft  as  forwarded  from  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  In  a 
stirring  statement  in  the  Committee  on  October  1,  Ambassador  Steven- 
son reviewed  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  equality  in  our  own  country 
and  the  lessons  that  might  be  drawn  from  it : 

...  as  you  all  know,  the  United  States  Government — indeed  our  whole  soci- 
ety— is  at  this  moment  preoccupied  with  the  urgent  and  difficult  but  compelling 
task  of  rooting  out  racial  discrimination  from  our  own  national  life.  We  therefore 
would  not  risk  leaving  the  impression  that  we  place  anything  but  the  highest 
priority  on  the  fight  against  discrimination  everywhere. 

The  mature  reaction  of  world  opinion  to  recent  events  in  the  American  South 
shows  that  people  around  the  world  recognize  the  difference  between  a  country 
which  is  having  racial  trouble  because  it  is  unwilling  to  make  progress  and  a 
country  which  is  having  racial  trouble  because  it  is  making  progress. 

This  is  the  distinction  recognized  in  the  preamble  of  the  Resolution  before  us 
when  it  speaks  of  racial  discrimination  "imposed  by  certain  governments  by 
means  of  legislative,  administrative  or  other  measures"  and  of  the  "promotion 
and  dissemination  by  governments  of  doctrines  of  racial  superiority." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  is  using  "legislative,  administrative  and  other 
measures"  not  to  "impose"  racial  discrimination  but  to  destroy  it.  My  Govern- 
ment does  not  promote  the  doctrine  of  racial  superiority,  but  the  doctrine  of 
racial  equality.  My  Government  not  only  agrees  with  the  affirmation  in  this 
Resolution  of  the  necessity  for  a  "speedy  elimination  of  racial  discrimination 
in  all  its  forms,"  but  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  about  it. 

And  in  the  course  of  this  struggle,  we  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more 
vividly  that  the  major  problems  of  mankind  are  precisely  those  of  human  rights — 
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the  right  to  live  in  peace;  to  earn  a  living;  to  raise  a  family  free  of  fear. 
More  and  more  clearly,  we  are  coming  to  understand  that  these  problems  are  all 
interdependent.  Last  June,  President  Kennedy  put  the  ultimate  question  :  "Is  not 
peace  [itself]  basically  a  matter  of  human  rights?" 

Now,  as  we  glance  at  the  world  around  us,  we  see  that  the  right  of  "self- 
determination" — Woodrow  Wilson's  famous  phrase  which  wrapped  the  concept 
of  independence  around  ethnic  groups — has  swept  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  with  amazing  speed  and  amazingly  little  bloodshed.  .  .  . 

But  let  us  not  mistake  the  achievement  of  national  self-determination  for  the 
achievement  of  human  rights.  Nationalism  is  no  substitute  for  human  rights; 
on  the  contrary,  history  is  streaked  with  unholy  alliances  between  nationalism 
and  oppression.  What  was  Nazism  but  nationalism  gone  mad — until  it  com- 
pounded the  insanity  of  genocide  with  the  insanity  of  war  ? 

The  man-made  institution  called  the  nation-state  is  a  very  imperfect  institu- 
tion indeed,  however,  indispensable  it  may  be.  The  better  part  of  the  list  of 
human  rights  discussed  in  this  Commission  concerns  not  the  right  of  national 
self-determination,  but  the  duty  of  states  to  limit  their  power  and  to  enforce 
safeguards  against  tyranny  over  the  mind  and  welfare  of  the  individual.  And 
how  many  members  of  this  organization  can  validly  claim  to  live  in  societies  free 
of  discrimination  based  on  race  or  religion  or  tribe  or  caste? 

The  question  for  today  is  this :  Does  the  ferment  and  revolution  of  our  times 
go  deeper  than  nationalism?  Has  our  time  given  to  us  a  new  chance  to  push 
forward  the  frontiers  of  the  human  intellect  and  embody  the  principles  of 
freedom  in  our  institutions? 

Let  us  then  get  on  with  the  job — for  we  are  dealing  with  nothing  less  than 
the  quality  of  life  on  earth  in  our  time. 

During  the  Committee  debate  on  the  draft  declaration  many  coun- 
tries offered  amendments,  with  the  result  that  the  substance  was  con- 
siderably altered.  The  United  States  voted  for  some  amendments 
and  against  others.  Where  questions  of  interpretation  appeared 
important,  the  United  States  asked  that  its  views  be  included  in  the 
record. 

Particular  problems  developed  with  respect  to  article  9,  which  dealt 
with  promotion  and  incitement  to  racial  hatred  and  discrimination. 
While  all  agreed  that  incitement  to  racial  hatred  should  be  condemned 
and  that  agitation  likely  to  lead  to  acts  of  violence  should  be  pro- 
scribed, many  felt  that  the  mere  promotion  of  racial  discrimination 
should  likewise  be  made  illegal  and  subject  to  criminal  penalty.  The 
United  States,  with  support  from  a  number  of  other  countries,  pointed 
out  that  rights  to  free  speech  and  association  could  be  violated  by  plac- 
ing such  broad  power  in  the  hands  of  governments,  and  that  restric- 
tions should  be  imposed  only  where  there  seemed  a  likelihood  of  violent 
or  illegal  action.  Efforts  to  find  a  satisfactory  compromise  failed  in 
the  Committee,  and  on  November  1  the  United  States  was  one  of  17 
nations  abstaining  in  the  Committee  vote  on  the  draft  declaration  as 
a  whole.  However,  a  minor  change  improved  the  wording  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  United  States  to  join  in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
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declaration  in  the  General  Assembly  plenary  session  on  [November  20. 
In  explaining  his  vote,  Ambassador  Acllai  E.  Stevenson  said: 

My  delegation  looks  upon  the  declaration  just  adopted  unanimously  as  a  most 
appropriate  and  welcome  statement  of  world  opinion — as  a  universal  denuncia- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  in  any  form,  of  the  human  injustice  of  such  prac- 
tices, and  of  the  ignorance  which  lies  behind  them. 

The  declaration  proclaims  the  egalitarian  thesis  which  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  as  valid  for  "all  men"  more  than  a  century  and  three- 
quarters  ago — when  it  was  radical  doctrine  indeed. 

My  delegation  is  aware,  however,  that  the  declaration  before  us  does  not  legally 
bind  member  states. 

We  are  aware,  too.  that  when  people  of  many  cultures  and  many  languages 
jointly  draft  a  statement  of  general  purpose — especially  about  abstract  values — 
some  ambiguities  and  some  semantic  differences  almost  inevitably  arise. 

This  declaration  contains  language  in  Article  I  and  II  and  in  the  fifth  pre- 
ambular  paragraph  which  in  some  respects  is  ambiguous  or  may  be  subject  to 
different  interpretations  or  semantic  colorations.  In  the  course  of  debate,  we 
clarified  our  positions  sufficiently  to  obviate  the  need  for  further  comment,  except 
to  emphasize  that  each  article  should  be  read  and  interpreted  in  its  entirety. 

Paragraph  3  of  Article  9,  however,  was  a  different  matter.  As  this  paragraph 
was  phrased  in  the  draft  which  came  to  a  vote  in  Committee  III,  the  language 
was  incompatible  with  freedom  of  speech  as  understood  in  my  country,  as 
guaranteed  by  our  constitution,  and  as  interpreted  by  our  highest  court.  Thus 
one  overriding  principle — non-discrimination — was  brought  into  direct  conflict 
with  another  over-riding  principle — freedom  of  speech.  We  therefore — with 
the  deepest  regret — abstained  at  that  time  on  the  declaration  as  a  whole. 

That  language  has  just  been  altered.  While  the  change  is  a  very  slight  one, 
it  does  represent  an  improvement  and  we  welcome  its  acceptance. 

Unfortunately,  the  language  of  this  paragraph  still  calls  for  an  invasion  by 
the  government  of  the  right  of  free  speech — a  right  which  it  is  obliged  to  defend. 
We  therefore  are  obliged  to  express  a  formal  reservation  on  the  third  paragraph 
in  Article  9  of  the  declaration. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  was  expressed  by  Mrs.  Jane  Warner  Dick,  the 
United  States  Representative  in  Committee  III,  on  October  2Sth:  "Our  legal 
and  constitutional  system  has  maintained  a  distinction  between  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  expressions  or  statements  likely  to  lead  to  crime  or 
violence.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  history  of  freedom  supports  the  wisdom  of 
this  distinction." 

Nevertheless,  with  this  one  reservation,  my  delegation  has  voted  for  the 
declaration  as  a  whole. 

We  intend  to  continue  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  purposes,  and  we  must 
act  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  our  Constitution. 

So,  we  have  voted  for  this  historic  declaration  because  it  expresses  beliefs 
which  are  part  of  the  very  fabric  of  society — because  it  calls  for  action  which 
we  believe  to  be  long  overdue  in  many  parts  of  the  world — and  because  we 
believe  it  gives  voice  and  consensus  for  the  conscience  of  humanity. 
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Following  approval  of  the  declaration  against  racial  discrimination, 
the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  urging  "absolute  priority" 
for  preparation  of  a  draft  convention  on  the  subject,  to  be  ready 
for  its  19th  session  in  the  fall  of  1964. 

The  Third  Committee  noted  with  regret  that  neither  the  Subcom- 
mission  nor  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  had  been  able  to  con- 
sider the  Assembly's  request  for  a  draft  declaration  on  the  elimination 
of  all  forms  of  religious  intolerance,  and  urged  that  this  be  available 
for  Assembly  action  in  1964.  Mrs.  Dick,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  cautioned  against  further  delay : 

The  right  to  worship  in  accordance  with  conscience  is  a  basic  and  funda- 
mental right.  It  should  be  accorded  everyone,  in  every  country,  without  ques- 
tion and  without  limitation.  In  too  many  countries  there  are  religious  minori- 
ties— and  even  majorities  which  are  not  secure,  and  who  maintain  their  freedom 
of  conscience  only  because  they  are  willing  to  face  the  terror  of  persecution. 
Every  person  should  have  the  protection  of  his  government  in  the  exercise  of 
freedom  of  religion,  and  should  recognize  equally  his  obligation  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  A  declaration  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  religious 
intolerance  can  strengthen  and  clarify  our  understanding  of  both  rights  and 
responsibilities. 

Special  Studies  of  Human  Rights 

The  15th  session  of  the  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities  gave  major  attention  to  the 
final  reports  on  its  study  of  the  right  of  everyone  to  leave  any  coun- 
try, including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  country,  on  which  Judge 
Jose  Ingles  of  the  Philippines  had  worked  as  Special  Kapporteur 
since  1954.  The  Soviet  expert  renewed  his  attack  on  Judge  Ingles 
because  he  had  used  nongovernmental  and  scholarly  sources  to  sup- 
plement information  from  governments.  The  U.S.S.E.  sought  dele- 
tion of  references  which  appeared  critical  of  Soviet  practices  but 
the  majority  of  the  Subcommission  supported  Judge  Ingles  on  this 
point.  Mr.  Abram  questioned  the  Soviet  expert  regarding  the  ap- 
parent denial  of  exit  visas  to  members  of  an  Evangelical  Christian 
sect  which  had  recently  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow; 
why,  he  asked,  if  these  persons  were  free  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
had  they  been  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  as  reported  in  the  press  ? 
He  commented  later  on  the  absence  of  any  reply  to  his  question,  and 
added : 

...  I  have  readily  admitted  that  American  society  frequently  lapses  from 
the  ideal  in  the  practice  of  good  human  relations,  though  I  take  pride  in  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  here  and  particularly  in  the  direction  of  events, 
which  is  undeniably  forward.  But  my  colleague  has  yet  to  admit  a  single  depar- 
ture in  practice  from  the  lofty  phrases  of  its  constitution  and  codes.  ...  In 
general,  the  distinguished  Soviet  expert  seems  to  view  the  Subcommission's 
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function  as  a  forum  for  stating  broad  principles  and  ratifying  the  practices  of 
the  states  which  by  constitution  or  law  express  agreement  with  these  principles. 
He  surely  does  not  concur  in  the  use  of  our  studies  to  test  practice  against 
principle. 

Throughout  the  discussion  Western  experts  repeatedly  called  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  persons  denied  the  right  to  escape  across  frontiers. 
In  recognition  of  the  high  quality  of  the  study  on  the  right  to  leave 
a  country  and  the  courage  of  the  Special  Rapporteur,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
the  U.S.  alternate  expert  on  the  Subcommission,  said : 

.  .  .  the  report  is  forward-looking  and  deals  with  the  problems  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  It  is  not  merely  a  reading  of  yesterday's  minutes  or  a  considera- 
tion of  the  odious  political  systems  on  which  the  sun  is  now  setting.  .  .  .  the 
report  recognizes  that  discrimination  takes  many  subtle  and  sophisticated  forms 
often  masquerading  under  labels  of  legitimacy.  The  Rapporteur  is  to  be 
applauded  in  his  search  to  uncover  and  bring  to  light  these  devious  devices. 

The  Subcommission  revised  and  adopted  the  draft  principles  pre- 
pared by  Judge  Ingles,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  for  approval.  It  also  recommended  that  the  Rappor- 
teur's report  be  published  as  a  sales  document. 

The  Subcommission  decided  that  the  topic  of  its  next  study  should 
be  "Equality  in  the  Administration  of  Justice,"  and  appointed  Abu 
Rannat,  its  expert  member  from  the  Sudan,  as  Special  Rapporteur. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  continued  collection  of  informa- 
tion for  its  studies  on  the  right  of  everyone  to  be  free  from  arbitrary 
arrest  and  detention,  and  the  right  of  arrested  persons  to  communi- 
cate with  others  necessary  for  their  defense.  However,  it  did  not 
have  time  to  consider  the  draft  reports  prepared  by  its  committee  on 
these  subjects.  It  was  also  forced  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
draft  principles  on  freedom  and  nondiscrimination  in  the  matter  of 
political  rights  which,  had  been  forwarded  by  the  Subcommission 
the  preceding  year. 

At  its  36th  session  in  the  summer  of  1963,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  recognized  that  although  eight  more  states  had  become  parties 
to  the  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention  of  1956,  slavery  nevertheless 
continued  to  be  a  problem  in  certain  areas.  The  Council  deplored  the 
continued  existence  of  slavery  in  the  20th  century.  All  believed  the 
need  for  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  up-to-date  information  on  the 
extent  to  which  slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and  similar  practices  still 
persisted.  After  discussion,  the  Council  asked  the  Secretary-General 
to  appoint  a  Special  Rapporteur  on  slavery,  who  would  bring  an 
early  survey  up  to  date  "by  collating  information  from  Member  Gov- 
ernments, specialized  agencies,  and  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
consultative  status."  The  Council  set  its  summer  session  in  1965  as 
the  date  for  presentation  of  the  report.   The  Secretary-General  later 
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appointed  Prof.  Mohammed  Awad  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  as 
the  Special  Rapporteur  on  slavery. 

Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights 

The  General  Assembly's  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural  (Third) 
Committee  continued  work  on  the  two  draft  international  covenants 
on  human  rights,  which  it  has  had  under  consideration  since  the  ninth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1954.  In  connection  with  the  draft 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  it  completed  articles  defining 
domestic  measures  by  which  parties  would  give  effect  to  the  draft 
Covenant,  and  added  to  the  substantive  section  of  this  Covenant  an 
article  on  the  rights  of  the  child.  With  regard  to  the  draft  Covenant 
on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  it  responded  to  a  suggestion 
from  the  Director  General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO — see  page  271) ,  by  adding  a  provision  on  freedom  from  hunger 
which  obligated  parties  to  take  advantage  of  technical  and  scientific 
advances  to  improve  production  as  required  and  to  take  account  of 
needs  for  equitable  distribution  of  essential  food  supplies.  With  these 
additions,  the  first  three  sections  in  each  of  the  draft  Covenants  were 
completed.  However,  no  proposals  were  made  for  plenary  approval 
pending  consideration  of  the  implementation  sections  and  of  formal 
articles. 

The  Committee  then  undertook  general  debate  on  proposed  imple- 
mentation provisions  in  both  Covenants.  Representatives  of  Soviet 
bloc  countries  protested  vigorously  against  proposals  in  the  Draft 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  calling  for  a  factfinding  com- 
mittee in  case  of  disputes,  insisting  that  any  such  procedure  would  be 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  national  sovereignty.  They  favored  the 
implementation  procedure  proposed  for  the  draft  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic, Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  which  consists  merely  of  progress 
reports  in  the  areas  specified,  and  regarded  this  same  system  as  suffi- 
cient also  for  the  draft  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights.  The 
United  States  associated  itself  with  Italy  and  other  Western  democra- 
cies in  support  of  realistic  procedures  which  would  permit  parties  to 
join  in  factfinding  and  conciliation  efforts  where  violations  of  obliga- 
tions were  alleged.  Various  delegations,  particularly  those  from  coun- 
tries that  had  recently  become  members  of  the  United  Nations,  asked 
for  more  time  to  study  these  provisions.  The  Committee  accordingly 
postponed  voting  to  another  year  and  arranged  for  transmission  of 
appropriate  documentation  to  governments. 
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Further  Promotion  of  Human  Rights 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  17th  General  Assembly  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  gave  priority  to  a  resolution  urging  meas- 
ures to  "accelerate"  the  promotion  of  human  rights.  The  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.  had  been  the  original  sponsor  of  this  resolution  at  the  17th 
General  Assembly  in  1962.  Its  Representative  on  the  Commission 
introduced  a  proposal  under  which  the  U.N.  work  program  on  human 
rights  would  be  shifted  away  from  its  present  broad  scope  to  concen- 
trate on  items  that  the  Soviets  commonly  convert  into  propaganda 
exercises,  such  as  discrimination,  colonialism,  "fascist"  ideology,  and 
the  transfer  of  "resources  released  as  a  result  of  disarmament  for  the 
safeguarding  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  the  less 
developed  countries." 

The  United  States  supported  an  alternative  resolution  introduced 
by  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  which  rejected  the  impli- 
cation that  the  Commission's  program  was  unsatisfactory,  and  called 
for  special  efforts  by  member  states  and  U.N.  bodies  to  advance  human 
rights  as  one  aspect  of  the  U.N.  Development  Decade.  The  resolution 
also  urged  prompt  completion  of  the  draft  Covenants  and  included 
an  invitation  to  "universities,  institutes,  learned  societies,  trade  unions 
and  other  organizations  ...  to  make  available  their  contribution  to  a 
wider  knowledge  and  the  advance  of  human  rights  .  .  .  ."  The 
majority  of  the  Commission  agreed  to  recommend  this  resolution  for 
action  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Council  later  approved  the  resolution  but  the  General  Assembly 
did  not  have  time  to  consider  the  matter  at  its  1963  session. 

Advisory  Services  in  the  Field  of  Human  Rights 

As  in  previous  years,  three  regional  seminars  concerning  human 
rights  were  organized  by  the  United  Nations :  a  Far  Eastern  seminar  in 
Canberra  in  June  1963,  which  dealt  with  the  role  of  the  police  in  the 
protection  of  human  rights;  a  seminar  for  European  countries  in 
Warsaw  in  August,  which  discussed  the  rights  of  the  child;  and  a 
Western  Hemisphere  seminar  in  Bogota  in  December,  which  was  one 
of  a  series  on  the  status  of  women  in  family  law. 

The  United  States  was  a  participant  in  the  Bogota  seminar.  Mrs. 
Gladys  A.  Tillett  headed  the  U.S.  delegation,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Morri- 
son and  Mrs.  Eliska  Chanlett  were  alternates.  Puerto  Rico  was  also 
entitled  to  send  a  participant  and  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Emma  Car- 
dona  de  Lopez  Baralt.  In  preparation  for  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Tillett 
visited  a  number  of  countries  in  Central  and  South  America  and 
engaged  in  an  extensive  exchange  of  views  on  matters  related  to  the 
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meeting.  Discussion  at  the  seminar  centered  on  the  situation  of 
women  in  the  family  and  the  community,  including  the  property 
rights  of  married  women,  and  standards  for  marriage  and  divorce. 
A  large  number  of  the  participants  were  lawyers  or  experts  with  long 
experience  in  the  field.  Organizations  in  consultative  status  sent 
representatives.  Basic  documentation  prepared  by  the  United  Nations 
was  supplemented  by  special  reports  on  each  country  prepared  by  the 
participants. 

The  United  States  shared  also  in  seminars  on  other  topics  held 
earlier  in  the  year.  Experienced  police  administrators  from  Guam 
and  American  Samoa  attended  the  seminar  in  Canberra  by  special 
invitation  of  Australia,  and  John  Means  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  observed  the  seminar  in  Warsaw,  replacing  Mrs, 
Marietta  Tree  who  was  unable  to  attend. 

Both  the  Human  Eights  and  Status  of  Women  Commissions  con- 
sidered plans  for  future  seminars  and  other  aspects  of  the  advisory 
services  program.  The  Secretary-General  reported  that  additional 
funds  provided  by  the  17th  General  Assembly  had  made  it  possible 
to  grant  more  than  double  the  number  of  human  rights  fellowships 
in  1963  as  compared  with  1962.  The  Human  Rights  Commission 
endorsed  a  suggestion  by  Canada  that  an  experimental  training 
course  be  set  up,  to  be  attended  particularly  by  officials  responsible 
for  administering  laws  in  the  human  rights  field.  The  Status  of 
Women  Commission  recommended  that  the  next  series  of  regional 
seminars  consider  the  advancement  of  women  in  developing  countries 
(see  page  259). 

When  Mrs.  Tillett  reported  to  the  Status  of  Women  Commission 
on  the  success  of  the  1962  seminar  in  Tokyo,  which  she  had  attended 
as  U.S.  Observer,  she  commented : 

.  .  .  While  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  these  meetings,  I  came  away  with 
a  new  realization  of  the  common  purpose  of  all  the  countries  represented  and  of 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  when  those  with  the  same  problems  work 
together. 

The  report  of  the  seminar  is  before  us,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  useful.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  reflect  the  warmth  and  the  determination  of  the  men  and  women 
who  shared  in  the  meetings.  Possibly  no  document  can  do  this.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, that  more  could  be  done  with  the  fine  statements  and  background  informa- 
tion prepared  for  the  seminar.  The  specific  questions  raised  and  the  detail  of 
the  replies  were  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  should  not  be  lost. 

.  .  .  The  seminars  stir  thought  and  arouse  hope  for  practical  action.  They 
stimulate  planning  and  thereby  open  new  doors  for  service. 
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Status  of  Women 

Political  Rights 

The  Status  of  Women  Commission  met  for  its  17th  session  in  Xew 
York  from  March  11  to  29.  Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Tillett  represented  the 
United  States.  In  her  opening  statement  she  congratulated  Iran  on  its 
recent  grant  of  full  political  rights  to  women,  at  the  same  time 
emphasizing  the  need  for  more  women  in  positions  of  political 
leadership  in  all  countries.  She  said : 

•  •••••• 

"While  the  record  is  increasingly  good  on  suffrage,  not  enough  women  in  the 
world  as  a  whole  are  being  elected  to  public  office.  In  countries  where  elections 
are  free  and  competing  parties  offer  voters  a  choice  of  candidates,  men  and 
women  alike  must  earn  their  way  to  recognition.  It  is  important  to  be  qualified, 
but  it  is  not  enough  ;  to  win  public  office  a  woman  must  also  be  active  in  her 
political  party  and  demonstrate  her  capacity  for  leadership.  This  means  under- 
taking public  responsibility  at  every  level,  and  arousing  the  interest  of  others 
in  doing  something  about  problems  when  they  appear.  There  is  no  short  cut 
to  good  politics  or  to  good  government 

The  U.S.  Representative  described  President  Kennedy's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women  in  the  United  States,  calling  attention  to 
the  broad  scope  of  its  work  and  its  distinguished  membership,  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  drawn  from  many  fields — Members  of  Con- 
gress, university  presidents,  leaders  in  the  business  and  professional 
world,  and  others — all  of  whom  had  a  special  contribution  to  make  to 
the  advancement  of  women.  Many  of  the  U.N.  delegates  asked  for 
documentation  with  a  view  to  encouraging  similar  action  by  their 
home  governments.  The  U.N".  Status  of  Women  Commission  later 
adopted  a  resolution  drawing  attention  "to  the  value  of  appointing 
national  commissions  on  the  status  of  women  to  develop  plans  and 
make  recommendations  for  improving  the  position  of  women  in  their 
respective  countries." 

In  accordance  with  its  usual  practice,  the  Commission  agenda  pro- 
vided for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  problems  and  progress  regarding 
the  status  of  women.  All  members  felt  the  urgency  of  greater  recog- 
nition for  women  in  public  office,  and  of  expanded  education  and 
training  for  women  whose  potentials  were  not  being  fully  realized. 

The  Commission  gave  substantial  time  to  revision  of  a  draft  pam- 
phlet on  "Civic  and  Political  Education  of  Women"  designed  as  a 
sales  publication.  In  addition  to  a  general  presentation  of  respon- 
sibilities, the  draft  contained  examples  of  practical  techniques  for 
study  of  civic  problems  and  how  governments  can  deal  with  them. 
While  all  found  value  in  the  project,  there  was  feeling  that  the  draft 
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did  not  reflect  recent  progress  in  recognition  of  women.  The  United 
States  supported  plans  for  further  work  on  the  pamphlet.  After 
review  by  a  working  group,  the  Commission  recommended  redrafting 
and  publication  of  the  pamphlet  in  as  many  languages  as  possible. 

The  Commission  also  considered  how  to  stimulate  wider  recogni- 
tion of  women  in  public  office.  It  decided  more  should  be  known  of 
the  actual  situation — particularly,  whether  there  were  precedents  in 
each  country  for  women  serving  at  the  cabinet  level,  in  parliament,  as 
ambassadors,  and  in  other  high  positions — and  arranged  to  expand  its 
regular  questionnaires  to  governments  for  this  purpose. 

Education  for  Girls 

Under  the  item  on  education,  the  Status  of  Women  Commission 
considered  two  reports  prepared  by  the  UNESCO.  The  first  was  an 
account  of  UNESCO  activities  of  special  interest  to  women.  Such 
a,  report  is  presented  every  2  years  as  a  means  of  assuring  coordination 
and  keeping  general  information  up  to  date.  The  second  report  was 
an  analysis  of  the  access  of  girls  and  women  to  education  in  rural 
areas.  The  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO— see  page  278) 
supplemented  this  report  with  information  it  had  collected  earlier 
on  the  employment  and  working  conditions  for  women  in  agriculture. 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative,  Mrs.  Tillett,  commended  UNESCO's  basic 
policy  whereby  education  for  girls  is  considered  as  a  normal  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  educational  system  of  a  country,  to  assure  full  and 
equal  opportunities  for  every  child,  girl  and  boy  alike.  She  con- 
tinued : 

The  same  point  of  view  is  evident  in  the  discussion  of  regional  centers  for 
training  and  textbook  production,  in  the  surveys  of  accomplishment  and  in  the 
analysis  of  the  exchange  program  and  other  activities.  These  reflect  the  over- 
all, continuing  programs  of  UNESCO,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
women  that  each  of  these  be  reviewed  regularly  to  be  certain  they  take  full 
account  of  the  needs  of  both  girls  and  boys.  Once  the  habit  is  established — and 
it  seems  well  on  the  way — men  and  women  will  find  it  easier  to  share  together 
in  the  riches  of  learning  and  the  skills  of  the  professions. 

The  section  of  the  report  on  Cooperation  with  Non-Governmental  Organiza- 
tions .  .  .  describes  various  projects  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  Gov- 
ernments. In  each  of  these  UNESCO  has  offered  technical  help  for  a  meeting 
in  which  others  carried  responsibility  for  organization  and  facilities.  This 
is  like  planting  seeds  in  the  ground  made  ready  for  cultivation.  The  discus- 
sion of  civic  and  social  training  at  the  Pan- African  Conference  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
and  Girl  Guides  in  Uganda  is  an  especially  good  example  of  this  process. 
Through  such  cooperation  the  limited  resources  of  UNESCO  can  spark  far 
larger  programs. 
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Equal  Employment  Opportunities 

"With  regard  to  employment,  the  ILO  Representative  to  the  Status 
of  Women  Commission  announced  to  the  Commission  that  the  major 
agenda  item  for  the  ILO  Conference  in  June  1964  would  be  the  ques- 
tion of  "Women  Workers  in  a  Changing  World."'  This  decision 
reflected  the  fact  that  women  workers  are  becoming  a  larger  and  more 
generally  recognized  part  of  the  labor  force  in  both  industrially 
developed  and  newly  developing  countries.  She  also  reported  that 
the  question  of  employment  and  conditions  of  work  for  African 
women  would  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  ILO  African  Regional 
Labor  Conference. 

The  ILO  provided  the  Commission  with  reports  on  its  activities 
pertaining  to  women's  employment,  on  the  access  of  women  to  train- 
ing in  the  principal  occupations  and  professions,  and  on  the  age  of 
retirement  and  right  to  pension.  The  United  States  congratulated 
the  ILO  on  this  documentation  and  on  its  1964  Conference  plans. 
The  United  States  also  called  attention  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  ILO  African  Advisory  Committee,  which  had  formulated  stand- 
ards to  be  discussed  further  at  the  ILO  African  Regional  Conference. 
"The  recommendations.''  the  U.S.  Representative,  Mrs.  Tillett,  said, 
"read  like  a  veritable  charter  of  economic  rights  and  opportunities  for 
women."  and  if  implemented,  would  go  far  toward  insuring  the  basic 
vocational  preparation  and  protections  needed  by  women  who  com- 
bine home  and  work  responsibilities.    She  continued : 

These  standards  were  developed  only  after  years  of  struggle  by  women  in 
the  industrially  developed  nations.  They  are  essential  if  women  are  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  economic  life  of  new  countries.  It  is  hoped 
that  women  in  the  developing  countries  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  protection 
from  the  beginning. 

In  support  of  the  increasing  importance  of  education  and  training 
for  women  workers,  the  U.S.  Representative  referred  to  our  new  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  as  an  example  of  measures 
designed  to  retrain  workers  whose  skills  are  outmoded  by  automation 
and  technological  developments. 

The  ILO  report  on  retirement  age  provided  current  information 
on  laws  in  the  various  countries.  In  the  several  years  the  Commission 
has  considered  this  subject,  the  major  question  has  been  whether  the 
age  should  be  the  same  for  men  and  women.  Soviet  delegates  have 
consistently  urged  that  the  work  done  by  women  entitles  them  to  re- 
tire at  an  earlier  age  than  men.  In  the  United  States  the  age  for 
voluntary  retirement  with  full  benefits  was  previously  65  for  both 
men  and  women.    The  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  several 
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years  ago  Congress  enacted  legislation  making  it  possible  for  women 
to  retire  if  they  wish  at  age  62  with  reduced  benefits,  and  that  recent 
changes  in  our  social  security  laws  had  extended  the  same  rights  to 
men. 

The  African  members  of  the  Commission  questioned  whether  women 
in  the  developing  countries  were  being  given  equal  opportunity  to 
train  for  technical  posts  and,  also,  whether  the  training  offered  women 
was  in  line  with  the  specialized  needs  of  the  areas.  Among  the  recom- 
mendations forwarded  by  the  Commission  was  a  resolution  urging 
that  training  be  adapted  to  local  needs.  Other  resolutions  urged  inclu- 
sion of  women  in  national  delegations  to  conferences  where  economic 
and  social  matters  affecting  women  would  be  considered.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  later  approved  the  substance  of  these  reso- 
lutions, but  combined  the  various  references  to  greater  participation 
by  women  in  international  conferences  into  a  single  and  stronger 
recommendation  to  governments. 

During  the  discussion  of  employment  needs,  the  Commission 
decided  that  the  next  series  of  regional  seminars  on  the  status  of 
women  should  consider  the  advancement  of  women  in  developing 
countries  (see  page  260)  with  emphasis  in  the  economic  field.  This 
decision  was  later  embodied  in  recommendations  for  the  advisory 
services  program. 

Minimum  Age  for  Marriage 

When  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  Convention  on  Consent 
to  Marriage,  Minimum  Age  for  Marriage  and  Kegistration  of  Mar- 
riages in  the  fall  of  1962,  it  requested  the  Status  of  Women  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  Commission's  draft  recommendation  on  the  same 
subject  in  time  for  action  in  the  18th  General  Assembly  in  1963.  The 
Commission  accordingly  considered  whether  the  draft  recommenda- 
tion should  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  final  text  of  the  marriage 
Convention.  The  principal  issue  was  whether  to  retain  a  reference 
to  15  years  as  a  desirable  minimum  age  for  marriage ;  this  had  been 
included  in  the  draft  recommendation  but  not  in  the  draft  Conven- 
tion the  Commission  had  forwarded  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1961. 
The  majority  of  the  Commission  felt  it  would  be  wiser  to  bring  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  draft  recommendation  into  conformity 
with  the  convention,  thereby  omitting  the  specification  of  15  years. 
It  retained  the  provisions  in  the  draft  recommendation  for  progress 
reports  at  5-year  intervals.  In  discussing  possible  improvements  in 
the  draft  recommendation,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative  suggested  inclu- 
sion of  more  detail  on  methods  governments  might  use  to  improve 
marriage  standards.    She  emphasized  that  marriage  and  the  home 
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are  the  foundations  of  free  society,  and  described  safeguards  in  our 
State  laws — for  example,  the  requirement  that  minimum  age  be  proved 
by  a  birth  certificate ;  that  free  consent  be  expressed  by  both  intending 
spouses  in  person  in  the  application  for  a  marriage  license  and  during 
the  wedding  ceremony;  and  that  marriages  be  registered  through 
deposit  of  a  certificate  or  other  document.  However,  the  Commission 
decided  against  attempting  such  elaboration  at  this  stage.  The  36th 
session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  met  in  July  1963, 
forwarded  the  revised  draft  recommendation  to  the  18th  General 
Assembly,  but  the  Assembly  did  not  have  time  to  consider  it. 

Advancement  of  Women  in  Developing  Countries 

The  Status  of  Women  Commission  also  had  before  it  a  request  from 
the  17th  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  1962,  for  further  recommen- 
dations on  the  advancement  of  women  in  developing  countries.  Vari- 
ous delegates  had  questioned  whether  governments  in  those  countries 
were  taking  full  advantage  of  U.N.  resources  and  whether  these 
resources  were  in  fact  adequate  to  step  up  women's  progress.  The 
U.S.  statement  noted  that  the  Assembly's  objective  was  "not  something 
different  from  the  program  presently  in  operation,  but  one  that  wou]d 
be  unified,  coordinated,  and  comprehensive."    It  continued: 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  makes  a  further  suggestion — that  possibly- 
new  resources  can  be  found.  The  hope  is  that  advanced  countries  and  also 
non-governmental  organizations  in  consultative  status  may  be  able  to  contribute 
new  resources  to  the  program.  For  example,  could  a  non-governmental  organi- 
zation organize  a  seminar,  or  could  the  UN  facilitate  attendance  from  other 
countries  through  fellowship  grants?  Or  could  an  advanced  country  offer  cer- 
tain training  facilities  for  vocational  guidance  counselors?  These  are  variants 
that  might  well  be  examined,  and  might  expand  greatly  the  types  of  assistance 
available. 

The  Commission  agreed  with  these  suggestions  and  incorporated 
them  in  a  resolution. 

In  response,  10  of  the  women's  nongovernmental  organizations  pre- 
sented a  joint  statement  assuring  the  Commission  they  would  inform 
the  United  Nations  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  any  projects 
that  might  be  useful  for  women  in  developing  countries.  This  state- 
ment was  a  high  point  in  the  session,  illustrating  the  warm  and  con- 
structive partnership  which  exists  between  the  Commission  and  the 
some  30  international  organizations  represented  in  its  meetings. 

Later  the  18th  General  Assembly  also  considered  the  increasingly 
rapid  advance  of  women  in  the  developing  areas.  Although  the  Status 
of  Women  Commission  had  not  requested  Assembly  action,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly's  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural  (Third) 
Committee  believed  strongly  that  the  Assembly  should  indicate  its 
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agreement  on  the  necessity  of  women  playing  their  full  part  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  on  equal  terms  with  men.  The  Assem- 
bly accordingly  adopted  a  resolution  calling  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernments and  Specialized  Agencies  to  the  desirability  of  appointing 
women  to  bodies  responsible  for  preparation  of  national  development 
plans  and  the  importance  of  training  and  equipping  women  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  their  execution.  The  Assembly  also  invited  the  Status  of 
Women  Commission  to  prepare  a  draft  declaration  on  the  elimination 
of  all  forms  of  discrimination  against  women. 


SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  AND  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY  (IAEA) 

Economic  and  Social  Coordination  in  the  United  Nations 

The  rapid  increase  in  technical  assistance  and  other  economic  and 
social  activities  of  the  U.N.  system  in  recent  years  has  naturally 
brought  with  it  a  number  of  problems  of  coordination  among  the 
several  instrumentalities  engaged  in  pursuing  the  goals  of  the  U.N. 
Decade  of  Development.  The  task  of  facilitating  coordinated  activ- 
ities among  several  agencies,  of  avoiding  duplication,  and  of  estab- 
lishing priorities  to  assure  the  most  efficient  allocation  of  resources  has 
become  a  major  one. 

The  United  States  was  instrumental  (over  considerable  opposition) 
in  the  establishment  in  1962  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Coordination. 
This  Committee  of  11  U,N.  members  assists  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  dealing  more  effectively  with  these  problems  of  coordina- 
tion. The  Committee  has  clearly  proved  its  value  in  easing  the  heavy 
and  complicated  tasks  of  the  Council  by  facilitating  its  customary 
review  of  coordination  matters  and  relations  with  the  Specialized 
Agencies. 

The  Committee's  1963  report  was  based  on  a  careful  review  of  the 
reports  of  the  agencies  and  the  report  of  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee on  Coordination  (ACC) — composed  of  the  heads  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Specialized  Agencies,  and  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency — as  well  as  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
U.N.  Decade  of  Development.  In  this  report  the  Committee  was  able 
to  draw  attention  to  problem  areas  which  needed  Council  considera- 
tion. One  of  these  areas  covered  the  question  of  evaluation  which 
the  Committee  found  was  "too  piecemeal  and  partial  in  character." 
This  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Technical  Coopera- 
tion (see  page  172) . 
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The  Committee  report,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  United 
States  played  a  leading  role,  also  drew  special  attention  to  problems 
in  the  field  of  education  and  training.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  noted  with  gratification  that  earlier  problems  of  coordination 
in  this  field  had  been  largely  resolved.  It  held  that  since  educational 
planning  was  essential  to  economic  development  and  the  full  and 
effective  use  of  human  resources,  the  special  attention  of  governments 
should  be  drawn  to  the  importance  of  principles  and  techniques  of 
educational  planning.  Educational  planners  should  take  account  of 
economic  and  social  considerations  and  needs,  and,  in  turn,  develop- 
ment economists  should  be  concerned  with  the  aims  and  problems  of 
planners  for  educational  development.  In  this  regard,  it  noted  the 
establishment  in  Paris  of  the  International  Institute  for  Educational 
Planning,  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO — see  page  286)  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD — see 
page  265),  and  also  the  inclusion  of  an  educational  planning  section 
in  the  Latin  American  Institute  for  Economic  and  Social  Planning. 

These  observations  are  reflected  in  a  resolution  in  which  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  also  recommended  that  the  United 
Nations  and  other  U.N.  organizations  and  institutes  in  the  field  of 
education  intensify  their  coordinated  action  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
governments  requesting  assistance  at  the  various  stages  of  the  educa- 
tional planning  process. 

Aware  that  atomic  energy  might  be  competitive  with  conventional 
sources  for  the  production  of  power,  and  that  the  uses  of  isotopes 
for  industrial,  agricultural,  and  medical  purposes  were  increasing, 
the  Council  also  gave  special  attention  to  problems  of  coordination 
in  this  field.  While  it  was  agreed  that  the  current  arrangements 
worked  well,  there  were  strong  voices  (including  that  of  the  United 
States)  warning  against  the  risks  of  overlap,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  budgets  of  several  organizations  other  than  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA — see  page  308)  have  shown  consider- 
able increases  for  work  in  the  application  of  radioisotopes.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Council  drew  the  attention  of  members  of  the  IAEA  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies  to  the  need  to  insure  collaboration  at  the 
formative  stage  of  projects  involving  nuclear  science  techniques. 

In  the  course  of  the  Council's  discussions,  several  members  com- 
plained that  the  task  of  governments,  especially  those  of  developing 
countries,  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  great  and  growing  number 
of  resolutions  dealing  with  economic,  social,  and  human  rights  ques- 
tions that  had  been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.    It  was  difficult  to  discover  without 
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laborious  research  what  decisions  had  been  taken  on  any  given  subject. 
The  Council  adopted  a  resolution  which  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  examine  ways  by  which  some  form  of  easy  reference  could 
be  devised,  including  the  preparation  of  an  annotated  index  or  a  com- 
pendium of  resolutions  on  economic,  social,  and  human  rights  ques- 
tions adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  Secretary-General  was  asked  to  report  on  the  matter 
to  the  Council  at  its  session  in  1964. 

The  task  of  coordination  is  a  complicated  and  difficult  one.  Eesults 
can  only  be  achieved  through  persuasion,  consultations,  and  continuing 
vigilance.  This  is  a  field  in  which  U.S.  leadership  has  been  particu- 
larly effective,  indeed,  decisive.  The  Council  has  now  established  the 
necessary  machinery  and  procedures  for  coping  with  problems  as  they 
arise,  and  seems  to  have  established  the  necessary  climate  of  mutual 
trust  and  cooperation  with  the  agencies. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 

The  United  States  has  had  a  deep  and  continuing  interest  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  from  the  days  of  its  planning. 
The  Bretton  Woods  negotiations  of  1944  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
two  institutions  in  the  field  of  international  finance.  One  of  these, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(IBRD — see  page  265)  was  specifically  designed,  as  its  name  implies, 
to  provide  capital  and  related  technical  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  social  and  economic  growth  of  member  states.  The 
other,  the  IMF,  was  established  to  encourage  and  assist  countries  in  the 
pursuance  of  financial  policies  that  would  be  conducive  to  such  growth. 
The  two  institutions  were,  therefore,  intended  to  be  complementary — 
an  objective  which  has  been  attained  through  the  close  coordination  of 
their  policies  and  programs. 

The  United  States  saw  in  the  nationalistic  and  aggressive  economic 
policies  that  characterized  much  of  the  interwar  period  the  breeding 
ground  of  international  discord  and  even  war,  or  at  least  a  source  of 
economic  weakness  and  instability.  It  believed  that  its  own  interest 
could  be  best  served  by  the  establishment  of  an  institution  that 
fostered  the  decentralized  competition  of  the  market  place  pursued 
according  to  general  rules  of  nondiscrimination  and  fair  play.  As  the 
Fund  member  with  the  largest  quota  ($4,125  million,  or  about  27 
percent  of  the  total),  the  United  States  has  held  a  leading  position 
in  the  Fund's  affairs. 

The  IMF  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  1963  with  the  death  of  its  dis- 
tinguished Managing  Director,  Dr.  Per  Jacobsson  of  Sweden,  who 
had  served  in  this  office  since  1956.    His  capable  leadership  accounted 
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in  no  small  measure  for  the  Fund's  extraordinary  accomplishments. 
Fortunately  a  new  Managing  Director  of  comparable  stature,  Dr. 
Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer  of  France,  has  been  elected. 

The  year  1963  was  a  busy  one  for  the  Fund  and  one  of  particular 
significance  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States,  for  the  first 
time,  entered  into  a  standby  agreement  with  the  Fund  which  au- 
thorized U.S.  drawings  of  up  to  $500  million  in  foreign  convertible 
currencies.  This  action  was  taken  because  the  Fund's  dollar  holdings 
had  reached  their  maximum  level,  or  75  percent  of  the  U.S.  quota. 
In  these  circumstances  countries  with  surplus  holdings  of  dollars 
that  wished  to  carry  out  repurchase  operations  with  the  Fund  found 
it  necessary  first  to  sell  dollars  (possibly  at  a  discount)  in  the  open 
market  for  other  convertible  currencies  or  alternatively,  to  sell  them 
to  the  United  States  for  gold.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience  to  other 
countries  and  the  potential  unnecessary  drain  on  the  U.S.  gold  stock, 
the  United  States  wished  to  have  a  supply  of  convertible  currencies 
available,  which  could  be  sold  to  other  countries  in  lieu  of  gold. 
This  standby  agreement,  although  of  considerable  interest  technically, 
is  of  far  greater  significance  in  that  it  opens  up  a  new,  fundamental 
aspect  of  U.S.  relations  with  the  Fund.  It  is  now  an  established  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  and  able  to  call  upon  the  Fund's 
resources  in  appropriate  circumstances. 

The  Fund's  work  in  1963  to  reinforce  programs  of  economic  assist- 
ance financed  by  the  United  States,  other  developed  countries,  and  the 
international  lending  agencies  continued  to  be  of  interest  to  the  United 
States.  Of  particular  significance  was  the  adoption  of  new  compensa- 
tory financing  facilities,  especially  designed  to  assist  developing  coun- 
tries. Under  these  arrangements  a  member  experiencing  a  temporary 
shortfall  in  export  earnings,  that  is  attributable  largely  to  circum- 
stances beyond  its  control,  is  authorized  to  draw  from  the  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  balance-of -payments  stability,  provided  the 
Fund  is  satisfied  that  the  member  will  cooperate  in  efforts  to  find  ap- 
propriate solutions  to  its  difficulties.  Normally,  any  drawing  made 
under  these  arrangements  would  be  limited  to  25  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  member's  quota.  The  first  such  drawing,  amounting  to  $60 
million,  was  made  by  Brazil  in  June  1963. 

U.S.  support  for  these  new  arrangements  as  an  aid  to  developing 
countries  was  expressed  by  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund. 
At  the  Fund's  Annual  Discussion  on  October  1,  1963,  Mr.  Dillon 
stated  that "...  The  new  compensatory  financing  facilities  announced 
last  March  [1963]  mark  an  important  and  constructive  advance  in 
the  services  available  to  members  heavily  dependent  on  exports  of 
primary  commodities." 
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The  Fund  with  the  strong  support  of  the  United  States  also  tackled 
the  fundamentally  important  and  difficult  problem  of  international 
monetary  liquidity.  The  determination  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  payments  equilibrium,  although  generally  welcomed 
as  necessary  and  desirable  to  assure  continued  confidence  in  the  dollar, 
has  given  rise  to  a  new  concern :  the  possibility  that  the  world's  need 
for  additional  liquidity  may  run  ahead  of  the  liquidity  provided  by 
gold.  U.S.  interest  in  this  problem  was  stated  most  comprehensively 
on  July  18, 1963,  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  special  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  balance  of  payments : 

Our  efforts  to  strengthen  these  defenses  [i.e.,  the  defenses  of  the  international 
monetary  system  against  raids  on  a  major  currency]  will  continue.  While  this 
process  is  taking  place,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  study  and  discuss  with 
other  countries  measures  which  might  be  taken  for  a  further  strengthening  of 
the  international  monetary  system  over  the  longer  run.  The  U.S.  interest  in  the 
continuing  evolution  of  the  system  inaugurated  at  the  time  of  Bretton  Woods  is 
not  a  result  of  our  current  payments  deficit — rather  it  reflects  our  concern  that 
adequate  provision  be  made  for  the  growth  of  international  liquidity  to  finance 
expanding  world  trade  over  the  years  ahead.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
new  sources  of  liquidity  may  well  be  needed  is  that,  as  we  close  our  payments 
gap,  we  will  cut  down  our  provision  of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  response  to  this  concern  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  countries,  the  new  Managing  Director  indicated  at  the 
1963  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  that  the  Fund  expected  to 
study  the  problem  of  international  liquidity,  and  that  it  stood  ready 
to  cooperate  with,  others  in  this  endeavor.  He  also  expressed  the  opin- 
ion, in  which  the  United  States  concurs,  that  the  Fund  should  "play 
the  central  role  in  any  expanded  international  monetary  system." 

During  the  first  11  months  of  1963  total  drawings  from  the  Fund, 
made  by  15  countries  (9  from  Latin  America),  amounted  to  $326.7 
million.  Repayments  during  the  same  period  totaled  $264.1  million. 
Following  the  accession  of  20  new  members,  including  18  from  Africa, 
membership  during  1963  increased  to  102  countries.  This  represented 
nearly  a  25-percent  expansion. 

International  Ban\  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(IBRD) 

The  United  States  played  a  leading  role  in  the  Bretton  Woods 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD)  in  1946.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  IBRD  operations,  the  United  States  has  consistently 
supported  this  institution  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  holds  a  funda- 
mental and  unique  place  among  the  various  organs  of  the  U.N",  system. 
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The  United  States  has  been  particularly  gratified  at  the  alertness  of 
the  Bank's  leaders  to  the  need  for  new  lending  techniques  to  meet 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  less  developed  countries,  and  strongly 
supported  the  establishment  of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (IFC — see  page  269)  in  1956  and  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA — see  page  270)  in  1960  as  affiliated  agencies. 

The  success  of  the  IBED  has  surpassed  even  the  most  optimistic  ex- 
pectations, and  it  today  holds  an  unrivaled  position  as  the  paramount 
multilateral  lending  agency,  as  well  as  a  major  source  of  technical 
assistance.  As  of  December  31,  1963,  the  cumulative  subscriptions 
of  IBED  members  totaled  $21,097.1  million.  On  that  same  date  the 
Bank  had  cumulative  commitments  of  $7,464.9  million,  of  which 
$5,728  million  had  been  disbursed.  Membership  in  the  Bank  in- 
creased by  25  percent  during  the  year  with  the  accession  of  20 
countries,  18  of  which  were  from  the  African  Continent. 

With  the  wholehearted  encouragement  of  the  United  States  the 
Bank  also  continued  to  expand  its  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
development  projects  and  programs  for  Bank  financing.  It  con- 
ducted seven  new  and  widely  varied  project  or  sector  studies,  sent 
missions  to  review  the  development  programs  of  seven  countries,  and 
issued  two  general  economic  survey  mission  reports.  As  executing 
agency  for  the  TJJ$.  Special  Fund  (see  page  177) ,  it  prepared  a  number 
of  prein vestment  studies.  With  regard  to  the  latter  activity,  Ambas- 
sador Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  U.S.  Eepresentative  to  the  resumed  ses- 
sion of  the  36th  Economic  and  Social  Council  held  in  December  1963, 
called  attention  to  the  Bank's  role  as  an  efficient  executor  of  Special 
Fund  projects  and  noted  that  by  the  end  of  1963,  6  of  the  15  projects 
undertaken  would  be  completed. 

The  year  1963  was  in  important  respects  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  the  IBED.  With  the  retirement  at  the  end  of  1962  of  Eugene  E. 
Black  after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as  President  of  the  Bank, 
the  attention  of  member  countries  and  the  world  banking  community 
became  focused  upon  the  policy  views  of  his  successor,  President 
George  D.  Woods  of  the  United  States.  In  his  first  speech  before 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  in  September  1963,  Mr.  Woods 
spoke  both  of  the  Bank's  achievements  and  of  its  plans.  In  general 
terms  his  prescription  for  the  future  is  reflected  in  the  following 
statement : 

...  I  believe,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Bank  will  have  to  add  new 
dimensions  to  both  its  lending  and  technical  assistance  activities.  We  will 
have  to  be  prepared,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  more  technical  advice  and 
assistance  earlier  in  the  development  process  and,  on  the  other,  to  follow 
development  into  its  more  advanced  stages  and  to  use  new  techniques  for  that 
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purpose.  This  will  not  involve  any  sharp  or  radical  change  in  direction. 
The  financing  of  basic  services  which  has  been  the  bulk  of  our  business  in  the 
past  will  continue  to  be  the  bulk  of  our  business  in  the  future.  But  I  do 
suggest  that,  if  the  Bank  in  the  next  decade  is  to  make  as  large  a  net  contri- 
bution toward  meeting  the  needs  of  its  less  developed  member  countries  as  it 
has  up  to  now — and  certainly  this  should  be  a  minimum  target — we  must 
be  ready  much  more  often  than  heretofore  to  leave  this  proven  ground  and 
venture  onto  less  familiar  terrain. 

In  more  specific  terms,  Mr.  Woods  pointed  out  the  need  to  provide 
more  credits  and  technical  assistance  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, and  industry.  He  suggested  further  that  the  Bank's  terms  of 
lending  be  made  more  attractive  to  borrowers  in  less  developed 
countries. 

In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Woods'  address,  George  W.  Ball,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  and  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Bank,  said : 

In  many  ways,  the  most  heartening  aspect  of  Mr.  Woods'  speech  .  .  .  was  his 
willingness — indeed  his  eagerness — to  explore  new  ground.  For  the  Bank,  like 
any  healthy  organism,  must  learn  to  live  in  a  world  of  change  and  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  new  demands  and  responsibilities  that  events  impose  on  it. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Woods'  suggestion  that  the  Bank  may  .  .  .  modify  the  terms 
of  its  lending  so  as  to  lengthen  grace  periods  and  extend  maturities. 

.  .  .  Throughout  its  brief  but  intensely  useful  existence  the  Bank  has  been 
accumulating  experience  and  achieving  deep  insights.  It  is  quite  ready,  in  our 
view,  to  move  forward.  And  I  can  promise  that  my  Government  will  cooperate 
fully  in  exploring  the  new  terrain  suggested  by  the  Bank's  new  President. 

The  Bank  maintained  its  leadership  in  the  two  consortia  for  India 
and  Pakistan  and  continued  to  serve  as  administrator  of  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Fund.  These  consortia,  which  are  designed  to 
provide  financing  related  to  the  development  plans  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, provide  a  means  whereby  Western  European  countries,  in  addi- 
tion to  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  share  in  the  development 
effort. 

The  India  consortium  held  meetings  during  1963  at  which  pledges 
of  assistance  amounting  to  $1,052  million  were  secured  for  the  third 
year  of  India's  Third  Five- Year  Plan  (which  began  April  1,  1961), 
bringing  the  total  pledges  for  the  first  3  years  to  $3,417  million.  The 
Pakistan  consortium,  meeting  in  May  1963,  succeeded  in  securing 
pledges  amounting  to  $425  million  for  the  fourth  year  of  its  Second 
Five- Year  Plan,  bringing  total  pledges  to  $1,370  million  since  the  con- 
sortium's conception  on  July  1,  1961.  With  regard  to  the  Indus  Basin 
Development  Fund,  the  Bank  continued  its  efforts  during  the  year, 
in  collaboration  with  the  contributing  countries,  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  plan  for  the  future  works  projects  and  funding  of  the  Indus 
Basin  program  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned. 
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The  work  begun  by  the  Bank  in  1962  of  organizing  consultative 
groups  went  forward  in  1963.  These  groups  are  less  formal  co- 
ordinating mechanisms  of  interested  donor  countries  which  meet  to 
discuss  the  development  plans  and  external  assistance  requirements  of 
Colombia,  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  and  the  Sudan.  Discussions  during  1963 
succeeded  in  identifying  problems  and  needs,  exchanging  information 
about  existing  aid  efforts  of  members,  and  eliciting  expressions  of  in- 
terest in  individual  projects  requiring  assistance.  While  the  con- 
sultative groups,  as  a  device  for  coordinating  activities  of  assistance 
for  economic  development,  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  the 
United  States  firmly  supports  them  on  the  ground  that  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  the  Bank  in  this  field  gives  promise  of  important  contri- 
butions in  the  future. 

Another  significant  development  in  1963,  of  particular  interest  to 
the  United  States,  was  the  further  consideration  by  the  Bank  of  means 
to  promote  the  international  flow  of  private  capital.  During  the  year 
the  Executive  Directors  and  staff  of  the  Bank,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  studied  a  proposal  to  establish  facilities,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Bank,  which  would  be  available  to  foreign  investors 
and  host  governments  wishing  to  bring  investment  disputes  for  concili- 
ation or  arbitration  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  proposal  is  now  in  the 
form  of  a  draft  convention  which  will  be  discussed  during  1964  at  a 
series  of  conferences  of  legal  experts  of  member  countries.  These  con- 
ferences are  to  be  convened  under  the  auspices  of  the  four  regional 
economic  commissions  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  of  the 
IBRD  hopes  that  in  1964  the  Executive  Directors  will  be  able  to  pre- 
sent concrete  conclusions  and  recommendations  in  this  regard  to  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Witli  the  wholehearted  encouragement  of  the  United  States,  the 
Bank  in  1963  had  under  consideration  new  forms  of  cooperation  with 
other  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  U.N.  system.  This  course  of  action 
was  in  line  with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Woods  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors : 

If  we  broaden  the  scope  of  our  interests  in  the  ways  I  am  suggesting,  we 
shall  inevitably  be  led  into  fields  which  are  already  the  primary  concern  of 
other  international  bodies,  such  as  FAO,  UNESCO,  and  the  United  Nations 
Industrialization  Center.  I  welcome  this  as  offering  new  opportunities  for 
collaborating  with  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  family  and  for  strength- 
ening the  already  close  relationships  we  have  established  with  them.  We  do 
not  intend  to  trespass  where  other  agencies  are  better  qualified  than  we.  Nor 
do  we  intend  to  risk  the  dilution  of  our  own  special  skills  by  building  an  ever 
larger  bureaucracy.  Cooperation,  not  competition,  will  be  our  purpose,  and  to 
this  end  we  shall,  whenever  feasible,  join  our  sister  agencies  in  the  exploration 
and  support  of  promising  new  projects. 
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International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC) 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  was  established  in 
1956  as  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (IBRD — see  page  265)  to  assist  industrial  development 
of  its  less  advanced  members  through  investments  in  productive  pri- 
vate enterprise.  In  the  firm  conviction  that  private  initiative  should 
play  a  fundamental  role  in  the  international  development  effort,  the 
United  States  welcomed  its  creation  and  has  subsequently  interested 
itself  actively  in  the  institution's  progress. 

Three  countries  joined  the  IFC  during  1963,  bringing  the  member- 
ship to  75  nations.  Paid-in  capital  subscriptions  to  the  organization 
on  December  31,  1963,  totaled  $98.5  million.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  it  made  11  commitments  totaling  $18  million  bringing 
its  cumulative  net  commitments  to  $80  million. 

The  principal  features  of  the  IFC's  operations  during  the  year 
were  the  exercise  of  its  power,  attained  in  1961  by  an  amendment  to 
its  charter,  to  invest  in  capital  shares,  its  progress  in  rendering  assist- 
ance to  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  industrial  development 
finance  companies,  and  its  success  in  encouraging  private  investors 
to  participate  in  its  activities.  The  United  States  supported  all  of 
these  activities,  which  in  important  measure  complement  its  own  bi- 
lateral aid  programs.  In  commenting  generally  upon  the  IFC's  oper- 
ation during  the  year  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  resumed  36th 
session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Ambassador  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  noted  that  the  IFC's  activities,  which  helped  in  the  growth 
of  capital  markets  and  private  enterprise,  made  it  unique  among 
public  international  institutions. 

Through  its  ability  to  underwrite  new  issues  of  capital  shares,  the 
IFC  helped  to  relieve  local  enterprises  of  the  exchange  risks  associ- 
ated with  international  loans.  It  also  assisted  the  growth  of  capital 
markets  in  developing  nations  by  facilitating  the  issuance  of  new 
capital  shares  and  by  standby  arrangements  in  support  of  local 
issuing  houses  and  underwriters. 

In  1963  the  IFC  undertook,  jointly  with  the  IBRD,  its  first  opera- 
tions of  assistance  to  industrial  development  finance  companies  by 
investments  in  Morocco,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines.  The  IFC 
supplies  scarce  share  capital,  which  these  institutions  need  as  a  basis 
for  their  borrowings  and  to  permit  them  to  make  equity  investments. 
By  treating  its  own  share  participation  as  a  domestic  holding  in  the 
country  assisted,  and  by  agreeing  to  sell  its  shares  only  to  domestic 
nationals,  the  IFC  has  protected  the  national  character  of  the  com- 
panies aided.  The  IFC's  work  constitutes  a  vital  contribution  to 
economic  development  through  its  assistance  to  the  industrial  devel- 
opment finance  companies,  since  in  many  developing  nations  these 
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companies  are  the  only  private  organizations  able  to  provide  medium- 
and  long-term  finance. 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities,  the  IFC  in  1963  acted  as  a 
trustee  for  private  capital  by  selling  off  its  investments  to  private- 
buyers  whenever  suitable  opportunities  developed.  In  some  countries 
where  industrial  investment  is  in  its  initial  stages  the  IFC  set  aside 
some  of  its  shareholdings  for  domestic  purchasers  who  wished  to 
invest  after  a  new  enterprise  began  to  produce  tangible  results. 

International  Development  Association  (IDA) 

The  International  Development  Association  (IDA)  was  estab- 
lished in  1960  as  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  (IBRD — see  page  265) ,  largely  in  response 
to  U.S.  initiative.  The  United  States  has  maintained  a  profound 
interest  in  the  activities  of  this  institution.  This  is  in  consonance 
with  U.S.  bilateral  efforts  to  assist  developing  countries.  In  a  state- 
ment made  in  December  1963  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  C.  Bullitt  remarked : 

No  discussion  of  IDA  can  be  complete  if  it  omits  reference  to  a  fundamental 
fact :  IDA,  like  no  other  multilateral  institutions,  mobilizes  substantial  amounts 
of  development  funds  from  the  other  advanced  countries  for  lending  on  terms 
that  are  fully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  developing  countries.  For  every 
dollar  the  United  States  has  put  up  of  the  initial  subscriptions,  other  Part  I 
[advanced]  countries  have  put  up  $1.32  ....  For  some  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries. IDA  is  the  only  mechanism  through  which  they  engage  in  any  significant 
amount  of  foreign  development  lending,  and  therefore  IDA  is  the  only  technique 
we  have  available  for  getting  these  countries  to  share  the  aid  burden  with  us. 

During  1963,  the  third  full  year  of  its  operations,  19  countries 
joined  the  IDA,  raising  the  total  membership  to  90.  Total  sub- 
scription at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $944.4  million,  of  which 
$766.9  million  was  due  in  convertible  currency. 

During  the  year  the  IDA  made  further  progress  in  meeting  the 
capital  needs  of  those  less  developed  countries  whose  fiscal  and  foreign 
exchange  problems  prevent  them  from  qualifying  for  the  more  con- 
ventional loans  provided  by  the  IBRD.  Aggregate  commitments  at 
the  end  of  the  year  totaled  $577.7  million,  involving  some  40  credits  in 
18  less  developed  countries. 

In  reaching  decisions  on  loans  IDA  has  given  due  consideration  to 
activities  carried  on  under  bilateral  arrangements.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Mr.  Bullitt,  in  the  statement  referred  to  above,  remarked : 

.  .  .  The  [IDA]  coordination  with  the  AID  agency  is  very  good,  both  because 
the  staff  of  the  AID  agency  and  the  staff  of  the  World  Bank  are  in  close  touch 
with  each  other  with  respect  to  their  peculiar  areas  of  responsibility,  and 
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because  the  activities  of  AID  and  our  representatives  to  the  international 
institutions  are  coordinated  through  the  National  Advisory  Council,  which  was 
established  at  the  time  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  IDA,  however,  additional 
resources  will  soon  be  needed  if  that  institution  is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  loan  demands  of  the  less  developed  countries.  As  a  means  of 
coping  with  this  problem  the  United  States  has  suggested  that  part 
of  the  more  than  ample  reserves  of  the  IBRD  be  made  available  to 
IDA.  While  no  specific  action  on  this  suggestion  was  taken  in  1963, 
it  is  significant  that  in  September  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
IBRD  took  action  (approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors)  to  rescind 
the  procedure  whereby  net  income  was  automatically  allocated  to  the 
Bank's  reserves.  Each  year  a  decision  will  be  made  on  how  to  dispose 
of  the  Bank's  net  earnings. 

Of  more  immediate  importance,  however,  is  the  proposa]  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  IDA  calling  for  an  additional  contribution 
of  $750  million  to  the  IDA  by  the  developed  countries.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  proposal  on  October  2, 1963,  at  the  annual  Board  of 
Governors  meeting,  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  stated : 

.  .  .  The  recent  proposal  for  the  $750  million  replenishment  of  the  resources 
of  the  Association  by  17  Governments  will  assure  the  continued  activity  of  this 
important  organization  and  will  enable  it  to  play  an  even  greater  role  in  the 
development  task.  IDA  extends  loans,  as  we  all  know,  for  terms  of  fifty  years 
with  a  10-year  grace  period  and  a  service  charge  of  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent. 
And  its  experience  could  well  serve  as  a  guide  for  member  nations  in  the 
conduct  of  their  own  bilateral  assistance  programs. 

U.S.  approval  of  the  additional  contribution  was  awaiting  legisla- 
tive authorization  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 

The  year  1963  was  eventful  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation (FAO).  In  addition  to  the  organization's  biennial  Confer- 
ence and  three  sessions  of  its  Council,  developments  during  the  year 
included  the  World  Food  Congress,  the  first  Freedom-From-Hunger 
Conference,  and  the  first  year  of  operations  of  the  joint  UN/FAO 
World  Food  Program.  The  United  States  took  an  active  part  in  all 
of  these  activities  and  participated  in  59  technical  meetings. 

Biennial  Conference 

The  biennial  FAO  Conference  composed  of  all  member  governments 
was  held  in  Eome  from  October  31  to  December  5,  1963.  The  in- 
cumbent Director  General,  Dr.  B.  M.  Sen  of  India,  was  reelected 
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for  a  4-year  term.  Algeria,  Burundi,  Rwanda,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
and  Uganda  were  admitted  as  full  members;  and  Kenya,  Malta,  and 
Zanzibar  were  admitted  as  associate  members,  bringing  the  organi- 
zation's membership  to  106  full  members  and  6  associate  members, 
as  compared  with  the  34  members  with  which  FAO  began  in  1945. 

Principal  topics  of  discussion  at  the  Conference  included  the  cur- 
rent state  of  world  food  and  agriculture;  progress  of  the  organiza- 
tion's work  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  forestry,  and  human  nutrition; 
and  the  budget  for  the  1961^-65  biennium.  A  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  expulsion  of  member  countries  was  also 
the  subject  of  lively  debate. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Production 

Director  General  Sen  reported  to  the  Conference  that  world  agri- 
cultural production  (excluding  mainland  China)  increased  between 
2  to  3  percent  for  the  year  1962-63  over  1961-62  (an  unusually  poor 
year).  He  forecasted,  however,  that  production  in  1963-64  would  in- 
crease little,  if  any,  over  1962-63. 

The  Conference  noted  that  in  the  developing  countries  food  pro- 
duction was  failing  to  keep  up  with  population  growth.  The  United 
States  presented  projections  indicating  that  in  future  years  the  devel- 
oping countries  would  require  increasing  supplies  from  outside  their 
own  borders,  including  both  commercial  imports  and  food  aid.  But 
despite  the  immediate  importance  of  commercial  imports  and  food  aid, 
the  Conference  concluded  that  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  can  be  permanently  overcome  only  through  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  productive  resources. 

FAO's  Regular  Program 

The  Conference  reviewed  "regular  program"  activities  in  a  wide 
variety  of  technical  fields.  These  activities  are  so  described  because 
they  are  financed  out  of  the  regular  FAO  budget,  in  contrast  to  par- 
ticular technical  assistance  projects  financed  by  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA — see  page  176)  and  the  U.N. 
Special  Fund  (see  page  177) .  Typical  activities  in  this  category  dur- 
ing the  1962-63  biennium  included  assisting  member  countries  to 
cope  with  outbreaks  of  African  horse  sickness,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  African  swine  fever;  preparing  projections  of  supply  and 
demand  for  forest  products ;  developing  a  scheme  for  improving  wheat 
and  barley  production;  working  closely  with  regional  organizations 
dealing  with  locust  control ;  making  preparations  for  the  1970  world 
census  of  agriculture;  and  carrying  out  a  special  program  of  educa- 
tion and  training  in  Africa  to  help  countries  establish  and  strengthen 
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training  institutions  in  various  specialized  fields  of  food  and 
agriculture. 

A  variety  of  scientific,  technical,  and  economic  information  is  as- 
sembled and  distributed  to  member  governments  under  the  FAO's 
regular  program.  The  1963  editions  of  the  Yearbook  on  Production, 
the  Yearbook  on  Trade,  the  Yearbook  on  Fishery  Statistics,  and  the 
Yearbook  on  Forest  Product  Statistics  were  published,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  technical  monographs  dealing  with  such  topics  as 
development  through  food,  marketing,  nutrition,  animal  health,  and 
agricultural  extension  work. 

Budget  for  the  1964-65  Biennium 

The  FAO  budget  for  the  1962-63  biennium  was  $31,185,000.  The 
FAO  Director  General  sought  Conference  approval  for  a  budget  of 
$39,632,300  for  the  1964-65  biennium.  Many  countries  supported  the 
figure  proposed  by  the  Director  General,  and  some  wished  to  make 
provision  for  additional  items  totaling  about  $500,000.  The  United 
States  considered  that  the  proposed  increase  of  approximately  25  per- 
cent was  larger  than  the  organization  could  effectively  absorb,  and 
that  increases  should  be  limited  to  items  of  highest  priority.  The 
United  States  therefore  proposed  that  the  increased  budget  for  the 
forthcoming  biennium  not  exceed  $36,750,000. 

In  his  principal  speech  in  the  budget  debate  the  alternate  U.S. 
delegate,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Phillips,  said : 

...  In  our  home  countries,  all  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  not  being 
granted  all  the  resources  that  we  want,  even  all  that  we  need,  by  the  legislative 
bodies.  Neither  can  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  various  specialized  fields 
expect  to  get  all  that  we  want.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  an  organization  such  as 
FAO  cannot  prosper  in  an  environment  of  conflict,  either  among  its  member 
governments  or  between  its  member  governments  and  its  Director  General.  We 
believe  that  in  this  spirit  we  must  arrive  at  a  .  .  .  level  .  .  .  which  will  enable 
member  governments  to  meet  their  obligations  so  that  the  deficit  now  faced  by 
the  Organization  will  not  recur.  ...  It  is  in  this  spirit  .  .  .  that  we  have  put 
forward  our  proposals. 

The  final  Conference  decision,  which  required  a  two-thirds  majority, 
was  to  approve  a  budget  of  $38,838,300.  The  vote  was  59  to  27  (U.S.) , 
with  3  abstentions. 

Constitutional  Amendment  on  Expulsion  of  Members 

One  of  the  most  vigorously  debated  issues  at  the  1963  Conference 
was  a  proposal  by  Ghana  that  the  FAO  Constitution  be  amended  to 
provide  for  the  expulsion  of  a  member  or  associate  member  that 
"breaks  or  continues  to  break,  in  a  persistent  way,  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  FAO."    Supporters  of  the 
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amendment  made  it  clear  during  the  debate  that  the  amendment  was 
designed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  South  Africa  because 
of  its  policy  of  apartheid. 

A  number  of  countries,  including  the  United  States,  believing  that 
political  issues  should  not  be  injected  into  the  FAO,  opposed  the 
amendment  in  its  original  form,  while  being  prepared  to  support  an 
amendment  which  would  have  provided  that  members  of  the  FAO 
could  be  expelled  "only  if  they  have  already  been  excluded  from  the 
United  Nations  Organization."  In  the  end  a  compromise  amendment 
could  not  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  original  amendment  proposed  by 
Ghana  having  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  was 
defeated.    The  vote  was  47  to  36  (U.S.),  with  11  abstentions. 

Problem  of  Incompatibility  in  the  African  Region 

The  1962  African  Regional  Conference  was  adjourned  by  the 
Director  General  when  the  other  African  delegations  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  Conference  at  which  a  delegation  from  South  Africa  was 
present.  During  the  1963  FAO  Conference  debate  on  the  proposed 
Ghana  amendment,  the  United  States  and  other  countries  advocated 
practical  steps  to  solve  the  problem  of  incompatibility  in  the  African 
region. 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  deciding  that 
South  Africa  "shall  no  longer  be  invited  to  participate  in  any  capacity 
in  FAO  Conferences,  meetings,  training  centers  or  other  activities 
in  the  African  Region,  until  the  Conference  decides  otherwise"  and 
"noting  that  this  arrangement  shall  not  entail  the  transfer  of  South 
Africa  to  another  region  in  any  capacity." 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Conference,  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  notified  the  Director  General  that  South  Africa  was  with- 
drawing from  the  FAO.  According  to  the  FAO  Constitution,  the 
withdrawal  becomes  effective  1  year  from  the  date  of  this  notification. 

FAO/WHO  Program  on  Food  Standards 

A  joint  FAO/WHO  program  for  developing  simplified  and 
standardized  international  food  standards  was  launched  in  1963. 
Both  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  U.S.  food  industry  are  participat- 
ing actively  in  this  program,  which  began  in  June  1963  with  the 
first  meeting  of  the  program's  coordinating  body — the  Codex  Alimen- 
tarius  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  responsible  for  establishing  work  priorities, 
coordinating  and  supplementing  the  work  of  other  bodies  dealing  with 
food  standards,  securing  the  approval  of  governments  for  the  draft 
standards  prepared,  and  then  publishing  a  consolidated  Codex 
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Alimentarius.  The  United  States  played  a  leading  role  in  bringing 
about  the  creation  of  the  Commission  and  in  establishing  the  principle 
that  food  standards  should  be  developed  on  a  worldwide  rather  than 
on  a  regional  basis.  The  United  States  believes  that  uniform  inter- 
national standards  are  important  both  for  human  health  and  for 
international  trade. 

At  its  June  1963  meeting  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission 
allocated  responsibility  for  drafting  standards  for  23  food  categories 
among  11  existing  bodies  and  12  newly  established  expert  committees. 
The  United  States  was  asked  to  organize  two  of  the  expert  com- 
mittees— one  on  food  hygiene,  and  the  other  on  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables — and  to  prepare  a  background  study  on  poultry  standards. 
The  United  States  is  also  participating  in  the  work  of  the  other  ex- 
pert committees. 

Technical  Cooperation  Programs 

FAO  technical  cooperation  projects  are  financed  largely  by  the 
U.N.  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA — see 
page  176),  the  U.K.  Special  Fund  (see  page  177),  and  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF— see  page  230).  During  1963, 
as  in  previous  years,  the  FAO  played  an  important  role  in  carrying  out 
projects  financed  from  all  of  these  sources. 

Activities  under  EPTA  continued  at  about  the  same  level  as 
in  1962,  with  about  700  experts  advising  the  governments  of  develop- 
ing countries  on  problems  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  forestry,  and 
nutrition.  FAO  continued  to  be  the  largest  single  executing  agent 
for  Special  Fund  projects;  by  the  end  of  1963  the  organization  had 
been  assigned  a  cumulative  total  of  128  projects,  costing  over  $100 
million  and  representing  approximately  35  percent  of  all  Special 
Fund  resources  allocated  to  that  date.  The  funds  for  Special  Fund 
projects  are  expended,  on  the  average,  over  a  period  of  about  4  years 
per  project. 

Among  the  new  Special  Fund  projects  approved  during  1963  for 
execution  by  FAO  were  five  studies  of  forestry  development — in 
Ceylon,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela;  establish- 
ment of  two  research  institutes — one  for  animal  husbandry  in  Iran, 
and  one  on  seed  production  in  the  United  Arab  Republic;  a  soil  fer- 
tility survey  in  Korea;  and  a  regional  South  Pacific  project  on  the 
eradication  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle  (see  page  179) . 

UNTCEF-supported  projects  increased  during  the  year,  largely 
because  of  the  UNICEF's  increased  attention  to  applied  nutrition 
programs.  The  UNTCEF  continued  to  support  projects  for  milk 
conservation,  development  of  new  sources  of  protein,  and  human 
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nutrition.  The  cumulative  total  for  FAO/UNICEF  projects 
reached  about  $30  million  by  mid-1963. 

World  Food  Congress 

On  June  4,  1963,  over  1,200  men  and  women  from  107  countries 
assembled  in  Washington  for  the  World  Food  Congress.  They  heard 
President  Kennedy  propose  basic  guidelines  for  the  Congress: 

The  persistence  of  hunger  during  this  decade  is  unacceptable  either  morally 
or  socially. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  food  deficient  nations  with  assistance  from 
other  countries  can  solve  their  own  food  problems. 

International  cooperation,  international  organization  and  international 
action  are  indispensable  .... 

No  single  technique  of  politics,  finance,  or  education,  can  by  itself  eliminate 
hunger. 

World  opinion  must  be  concentrated  upon  the  international  effort  to  eliminate 
hunger  as  a  primary  task  of  this  generation. 

Against  this  background  the  participants  in  the  Congress,  which  was 
convened  by  the  FAO  with  the  United  States  as  host,  discussed  world 
food  problems  in  relation  to  the  world's  growing  population,  and 
considered  the  technical,  economic,  and  social  problems  which  must 
be  resolved  if  the  world's  peoples  are  to  be  adequately  fed. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  took  place  in  special  commis- 
sions— the  Technical  Commission,  the  Economic  and  Social  Commis- 
sion, the  Education  and  Research  Commission,  and  the  Peoples' 
Involvement  and  Group  Action  Commission.  There  was  also  an 
active  Subcommission  on  Nutrition.  Commission  discussions  dealt 
with  topics  ranging  from  patterns  of  land  use  to  food  preservation 
and  processing ;  from  cultivation  of  legumes,  fruits,  and  vegetables  to 
the  role  of  consumer  education. 

Among  the  leading  Americans  addressing  the  Congress,  in  addition 
to  President  Kennedy,  were  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, who  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Congress;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall ;  Director  of  the  U.N.  Special  Fund,  Paul 
G.  Hoffman ;  and  Food  for  Peace  Director  Richard  W.  Reuter. 

At  its  final  session  on  June  18  the  Congress  adopted  a  declaration 
presenting  its  principal  conclusions.  Speaking  of  the  principles  in- 
corporated in  this  declaration,  Secretary  Freeman  said  in  closing  the 
Congress : 

.  .  .  These  principles  .  .  .  are  important  because  they  represent  a  consensus  of 
over-riding  importance,  a  goal  upon  which  we  can  all  unite  regardless  of  differ- 
ences in  wealth  or  in  race,  in  tradition  or  custom,  in  stages  of  economic  or  politi- 
cal development.  Where  freedom  from  hunger  is  concerned,  our  differences  are 
overshadowed  and  blurred  by  our  common  interest — our  common  humanity. 
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World  Food  Program 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  was  the  first  year  of  operations  for 
the  3-year,  experimental  joint  UN/FAO  World  Food  Program,  which 
was  launched  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
is  also  by  far  the  largest  single  contributor.  The  World  Food  Pro- 
gram (WFP)  utilizes  surplus  commodities  and  contributions  in  cash 
and  shipping  to  stimulate  economic  and  social  development,  to  feed 
preschool  and  school  children,  and  to  meet  emergency  needs. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  has  said  of  the 
program : 

The  World  Food  Program  is  frankly  experimental.  It  will,  for  the  first  time, 
provide  food  surpluses  for  economic  development  to  food-deficient  peoples  through 
the  United  Nations  system. 

The  new  program  will  start  off  on  a  modest  scale.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  be  concerned, 
however,  about  the  modest  initial  size  of  the  operation.  It  can  grow — and  I  think 
it  will  grow — because  it  is  based  on  a  sound  premise.  It  is  predicated  on  the  idea 
that  a  problem  that  is  international  in  scope  and  impact  needs  to  be  approached 
through  the  joint  effort  of  many. 

During  the  year  the  WFP  undertook  26  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment and  school- feeding  projects  involving  commodities  and 
cash  valued  at  $22.0  million,  and  11  emergency  projects  amounting  to 
$8.2  million.  The  United  States  has  pledged  $40  million  in  commodi- 
ties to  the  WFP,  together  with  up  to  $10  million  in  cash  and  shipping 
services.  By  the  end  of  1963,  59  other  countries  had  pledged  the 
equivalent  of  about  $41  million. 

Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign 

For  the  Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign,  one  of  FAO's  most 
highly  publicized  activities,  1963  was  a  year  of  accomplishment.  It 
was  also  a  year  marked  by  increasing  discussion  of  the  Campaign's 
future. 

In  March  the  American  Freedom-From-Hunger  Foundation,  whose 
Trustees,  headed  by  James  G.  Patton,  are  appointed  by  the  President 
to  coordinate  American  private  sector  participation  in  the  Campaign, 
sponsored  a  nationwide  Freedom-From-Hunger  Week.  One  of  the 
major  events  during  that  week  was  a  Freedom-From-Hunger  Dinner 
in  Washington  organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Vance 
Hartke.  In  June  the  United  States  was  host  to  the  World  Food  Con- 
gress. The  American  Freedom- From -Plunger  Foundation  worked 
closely  with  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  FAO  on  World  Food  Con- 
gress arrangements,  and  raised  $85,000  in  contributions  from  private 
sources  to  finance  participation  by  men  and  women  from  developing 
countries.    The  Foundation  also  sponsored,  in  cooperation  with  the 
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Advertising  Council  of  America  and  voluntary  overseas  aid  agencies, 
a  national  publicity  campaign  on  the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition to  which  media  space  valued  at  over  $4  million  was  contributed. 
And  by  the  year's  end,  the  worldwide  Campaign,  which  began  in  1961, 
had  stimulated  a  total  of  55  field  projects  costing  over  $7  million, 
mostly  financed  from  nongovernmental  sources. 

A  major  issue  during  the  year  was  the  future  of  the  Campaign, 
originally  scheduled  to  end  in  1965.  While  some  favored  an  immedi- 
ate decision,  the  United  States  opposed  hasty  action.  At  a  Freedom- 
From-Hunger  Conference  in  Rome  in  November,  Aled  P.  Davies, 
Trustee  of  the  American  Freedom-From-Hunger  Foundation  and 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Meat  Institute,  said : 

.  .  .  It  has  been  my  experience  that  while  the  American  people  are  extremely 
generous  and  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  good  causes,  they,  nevertheless, 
as  a  sound  business  practice,  demand  periodic  accounting  and  analysis  of  both 
the  efforts  expended  and  the  worthwhileness  of  the  cause.  Thus  I  believe  it  is 
well  for  those  of  us  who  are  personally  dedicated  to  the  campaign  to  end 
hunger  that  we  have  such  an  analysis  and  recapitulation  of  the  Freedom-From- 
Hunger  Campaign  prepared.  Thus  we  can  go  to  the  FAO  Conference  and  to 
our  own  people  at  the  end  of  this  Campaign  in  1965  with  a  clear  picture  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  in  what  direction  we  should  then  proceed,  not  just 
to  win  a  battle,  but  to  end  the  war  against  hunger. 

This  view  was  echoed  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  FAO  Confer- 
ence later  in  the  same  month.  At  the  same  time,  many  other  delega- 
tions pressed  for  an  immediate  decision  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Campaign.  In  the  end,  a  compromise  resolution  was  agreed  upon, 
one  which  did  not  extend  the  Campaign  as  such  but  provided  for 
continuance  of  Freedom-From-Hunger  "activities"  beyond  1965. 
The  resolution  requested  the  Director  General  of  the  FAO  to  present 
to  the  1965  FAO  Conference  a  statement  of  the  results  achieved 
throughout  the  life  of  the  Campaign,  so  that  a  decision  could  be  made 
at  that  time  on  "the  future  orientation"  of  these  activities.  Thus,  at 
least  some  aspects  of  the  Campaign  will  continue,  but  not  necessarily 
in  the  same  form. 

International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 

The  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO),  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1919  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  later  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  UJN".  system,  is  dedicated  to  the  development  of  stand- 
ards to  guide  member  states  in  improving  working  and  living 
conditions.  In  addition  to  its  standard-setting  function,  under  which 
it  brings  representatives  of  governments,  employers,  and  workers 
together  to  discuss  economic  and  social  problems  and  to  recommend 
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standards  for  their  improvement  through  governmental  or  voluntary 
action,  the  ILO  is  also  engaged  in  programs  of  technical  assistance 
and  related  educational  activities  in  the  labor  field.  Among  its  other 
functions,  the  ILO  also  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  technical  infor- 
mation in  the  labor  field,  conducts  research,  and  publishes  special 
studies  and  reports. 

Over  the  years,  the  membership  of  the  ILO  has  steadily  grown. 
With  the  admission  of  Burundi,  Uganda,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
its  membership  increased  in  1963  from  105  to  108  countries. 

The  International  Labor  Conference,  which  is  the  legislative  body 
of  the  ILO,  met  in  J une  1963.  It  dealt,  inter  alia,  with  human  rights, 
particularly  in  regard  to  discrimination;  technical  assistance;  and 
standards  concerning  safety  of  machinery  and  termination  of  employ- 
ment. In  addition  to  consideration  of  the  general  question  of  dis- 
crimination, the  Conference  also  was  confronted  with  the  major  issue 
of  South  African  membership  in  the  ILO  while  South  Africa  pursued 
its  declared  policy  of  racial  discrimination  {apartheid) . 

The  International  Labor  Conference  also  dealt  with  the  ILO  budget. 
With  regard  to  the  regular  activities  of  the  ILO  for  1963,  including 
its  own  operational  program,  the  Conference  provided  the  ILO  with 
a  net  expenditure  budget  of  $14,006,834.  For  1964,  the  Conference 
approved  a  net  expenditure  budget  of  $16,388,799. 

The  ILO  Governing  Body  (the  organization's  board  of  directors) 
met  four  times  during  1963.  In  recognition  of  the  expansion  of  the 
ILO,  particularly  as  the  result  of  the  admission  of  newly  independent 
African  nations,  the  Governing  Body  was  enlarged  from  40  to  48 
members  (24  governments,  12  employees,  and  12  workers) . 

As  in  the  case  of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  the  Governing 
Body  also  was  involved  with  the  question  of  South  Africa's  member- 
ship in  the  ILO.  In  addition,  it  considered  recommendations  of  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  investigating  complaints  by  Portugal  that 
forced  labor  was  being  practiced  by  Liberia  in  contravention  to  its 
obligations  as  a  party  to  the  ILO  Forced  Labor  Convention.  Also, 
the  Governing  Body  decided  to  establish  an  International  Center  for 
Advanced  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  in  Turin,  Italy. 

As  the  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Governing  Body  to  strengthen 
various  programs  of  the  organization,  an  Automation  Unit  was  es- 
tablished in  the  International  Labor  Office  (the  ILO  secretariat)  to 
deal  with  the  social  consequences  of  automation  and  advanced  tech- 
nology. A  Discrimination  Division  was  established  in  the  Office  to 
conduct  promotional  and  educational  activities  of  the  ILO  to  help 
overcome  discrimination  in  employment.  This  Division  also  serves 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  in  this  field,  undertakes  re- 
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search.,  and  assists  the  Governing  Body's  Special  Committee  on 
Discrimination. 

A  thoroughgoing  management  study  of  the  Office  was  prepared  by 
a  U.S.  management  firm.  The  firm's  recommendations  for  procedural 
and  organizational  improvements  to  increase  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Office  will  be  considered  by  the  Governing  Body  early  in  1964. 

United  States  Representation 

George  L-P  Weaver,  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Affairs,  Department  of  Labor,  continued  to  represent  the  United 
States  on  the  Governing  Body.  Also,  he  was  one  of  the  two  U.S. 
Government  delegates  to  the  International  Labor  Conference  in  June 
1963;  George  P.  Delaney,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and 
Coordinator  of  International  Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
was  the  other  U.S.  Government  delegate.  Richard  Wagner,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  the  Employer 
delegate;  and  Rudolph  Faupl,  International  Representative  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  was  the  Worker  delegate. 
Messrs.  Faupl  and  Wagner  also  are  members  of  the  ILO  Governing 
Body,  having  been  elected  by  the  worker  and  employer  groups  of  the 
Conference,  respectively.  Congressmen  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  James 
Roosevelt,  and  William  Hanes  Ayres  served  as  congressional  advisers 
to  the  delegation. 

South  African  Issue 

The  determination  of  African  countries  to  expel  South  Africa  from 
the  ILO  was  demonstrated  dramatically  at  the  1963  International 
Labor  Conference.  The  issue  came  to  a  head  when  the  South  African 
Employer  delegate  rose  to  speak.  A  noisy  demonstration  resulted 
when  his  right  to  speak  was  sustained  by  the  chairman  (Rudolph 
Faupl,  U.S.  Worker  delegate,  who  had  been  elected  the  Worker 
Vice  President  of  the  Conference).  The  African  countries  main- 
tained that  South  Africa's  failure  to  comply  with  the  1961  Conference 
resolution,  inviting  it  to  withdraw  from  the  organization  until  it  had 
abandoned  its  apartheid  policy,  justified  the  Conference  in  excluding 
South  Africa  from  participation  in  the  Conference.  The  United 
States  and  other  members  maintained  that  the  ILO  Constitution  did 
not  provide  for  exclusion  of  a  member  in  this  fashion  and  that  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Africa  retained  the  right  to  speak  at  the 
Conference. 

After  the  South  African  Employer  delegate's  right  to  speak  had 
been  upheld,  31  African  and  5  Arab  countries  withdrew  from  the 
Conference. 
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Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Assistant  Secretary  Weaver  made 
a  strong  statement  in  defense  of  freedom  of  speech.  He  warned  that 
"when  freedom  of  speech  is  threatened  in  any  forum,  the  usefulness 
of  that  forum  is  ended  He  stressed  the  importance  of  follow- 

ing constitutional  procedures  and  the  rule  of  law,  and  took  issue  with 
those  calling  for  arbitrary  and  illegal  action  by  the  Conference. 
Making  clear  U.S.  condemnation  of  apartheid,  he  reminded  delegates 
that  the  report  on  discrimination  had  found  that  discrimination  in 
one  form  or  another  exists  in  every  country. 

The  Soviet  Union  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  moving 
for  adjournment  of  the  Conference  before  it  had  acted  on  the  ILO 
budget.  This  failed,  however,  and  the  Conference  completed  all  of 
its  work,  including  adoption  of  the  budget. 

Immediately  following  the  ILO  Conference  in  June,  the  Governing 
Body  excluded  South  Africa  from  participating  in  all  ILO  meetings 
except  the  annual  Conference,  and  authorized  the  Director  General, 
accompanied  by  a  tripartite  delegation,  to  visit  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  to  discuss  the  problem  of  South  African  membership  in  the 
ILO.  It  also  placed  the  question  of  amending  the  ILO  Constitution 
to  permit  the  expulsion  of  South  Africa  on  the  agenda  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1963  session  of  the  Governing  Body. 

The  United  States  took  the  position  that  the  United  Nations  as 
the  principal  political  organization  in  the  U.N.  system,  should  set  the 
framework  within  which  action  on  essentially  political  issues  is  taken 
by  organizations  of  the  U.N.  family.  In  the  absence  of  such  prior 
U.N.  action,  the  United  States  opposed  the  Governing  Body's  decision 
to  exclude  South  Africa  from  all  ILO  meetings  except  the  Conference, 
supported  the  decision  to  send  a  Governing  Body  delegation  to  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General,  and  abstained  on  the  decision  to  include  the 
constitutional  amendment  question  on  the  agenda  for  the  November 
session  of  the  Governing  Body. 

The  Governing  Body  did  not  deal  with  the  substance  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  question  at  its  November  meeting,  but  appointed 
a  tripartite  committee  to  study  the  question  as  a  whole  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  February  1964  session  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Human  Rights  Activities 

An  important  discussion  of  discrimination  took  place  at  the  1963 
International  Labor  Conference,  when  it  considered  the  report  of  a 
Committee  of  Experts  based  on  information  about  discrimination  in 
employment  from  138  countries.  The  United  States  took  the  initiative 
early  in  the  debate  and  presented  an  open  and  forthright  explanation 
of  current  developments  in  the  United  States.  This  was  well  received 
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by  the  Conference  and  resulted  in  a  number  of  African  speakers  recog- 
nizing the  sincerity  of  the  U.S.  approach  to  this  problem. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Assistant  Secretary  George  L-P  Weaver, 
stated : 

One  of  the  positive  determinations  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  report  is 
that  discrimination  in  one  form  or  another  is  to  be  found  in  every  country, 
do  matter  how  high  its  ideals  nor  how  perfect  its  constitution  and  legislative 
bulwark  might  be.  According  to  the  report,  none  of  us,  sitting  in  this  Com- 
mittee, can  truthfully  say  that  his  country  is  free  of  discrimination  .... 

The  United  States  was  built,  and  its  traditions  of  freedom  established,  by 
minority  groups.  Ours  is  not  a  perfect,  society,  but  we  have  the  means  and 
the  determination  to  constanly  improve  it  and  move  ever  closer  to  the  ideals 
set  forth  by  our  founding  fathers.  We  do  not  hide  our  problems ;  they  are 
there  for  everyone  to  see.  and  we  invite  the  whole  world  to  observe  and  evaluate 
our  efforts  to  solve  them. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt,  speaking  for  the  United  States, 
also  spoke  on  the  discrimination  report,  stating  that  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  he  would  urge  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
ILO  Discrimination  (Employment  and  Occupation)  Convention,  1958, 
and  to  take  leadership  to  eliminate  apartheid.  He  concluded  by 
saying: 

I  speak  for  the  entire  United  States  Government  delegation  when  I  say  that 
favorable  action  in  the  adoption  of  this  report  will  be  one  more  indication  that 
we  have  discharged  our  trust  in  a  manner  beyond  reproach  in  this  important 
area.  It  will  help  assure  that  the  principles  and  purposes  which  first  attracted 
you  and  us,  and  the  African  nations,  to  the  ILO  remain  unsullied  by  political 
adventuring  and  expediency.  This  is  a  firm  step  that  my  country  is  proud 
to  take,  side  by  side  with  our  colleagues  here  in  the  ILO,  to  achieve  in  deeds 
as  well  as  words  that  social  justice  upon  which  rest  the  hopes  of  all  mankind 
for  a  world  finally  at  peace. 

Another  significant  development  in  this  field  was  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Discrimination  as  a  regular  standing 
committee  of  the  Governing  Body  to  consider  the  most  effective  manner 
in  which  to  strengthen  the  action  of  the  ILO  in  this  field.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Weaver  was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

During  1963  the  Governing  Body  also  completed  action  on  a  com- 
plaint filed  by  Portugal  against  Liberia  alleging  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Forced  Labor  Convention  which  Liberia  had  ratified 
in  1931.  This  complaint  was  filed  under  article  26  of  the  ILO  Con- 
stitution which  provides  that  a  complaint  may  be  lodged  by  a  state 
"if  it  is  not  satisfied  that  any  other  Member  is  securing  the  effective 
observance  of  any  Convention  which  both  have  ratified  .  .  .  ." 
Other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  provide  procedures  for  this  type 
of  action,  including  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
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This  complaint  was  duly  investigated  by  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
which  found  that  radical  changes  made  in  the  relevant  legislation 
since  the  filing  of  the  complaint  had  eliminated  all  major  discrep- 
ancies between  the  laws  of  Liberia  and  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  Commission's  report,  including  40  pages  of  recommen' 
dations,  was  accepted  by  both  Portugal  and  Liberia. 

Operational  Programs  of  Technical  Assistance 

The  United  States  has  consistently  supported  the  growth  of  ILO 
technical  assistance  activities.  This  was  highlighted  in  1962  by  a 
U.S.  resolution  adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Conference,  call- 
ing for  the  intensification  of  assistance  programs  most  directly  related 
to  economic  development,  and  including  adequate  provision  for  man- 
power training  in  national  program  planning. 

Technical  assistance  activities  of  the  ILO  financed  from  all 
sources — the  U.N.  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  (EPTA — 
see  page  176),  the  U.N".  Special  Fund  (see  page  177),  the  regular 
ILO  budget,  and  funds  in  trust — increased  from  about  $8.9  million 
in  1962  to  about  $15.1  million  in  1963.  The  number  of  technical 
assistance  missions  rose  from  586  in  1962  to  about  850  in  1963. 
Over  half  the  technical  assistance  activity  (57.1  percent)  was  devoted 
to  manpower  projects,  while  productivity  and  management  develop- 
ment took  up  13.6  percent.  Assistance  was  also  provided  in  the 
fields  of  cooperatives  and  small-scale  industries,  social  security,  occu- 
pational safety  and  health,  workers'  education,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Automation 

The  new  Automation  Unit  (see  page  279)  is  arranging  for  a  meet- 
ing of  experts  from  12  countries  to  be  held  in  March  1964  which  will 
advise  on  the  methods  for  studying  the  social  consequences  of  auto- 
mation. It  is  expected  that  the  experts  will  provide  guidance  on 
research  methods  which  can  be  utilized  in  different  countries,  thereby 
permiting  international  comparability  of  research  findings.  As 
another  part  of  the  program,  the  Unit  is  working  on  the  development 
of  a  clearinghouse  of  information  on  automation  issues. 

Standards  Development 

In  1963  the  International  Labor  Conference  adopted  standards 
concerning  machinery  and  employment  for  consideration  in  member 
countries.  These  included  a  Convention  (which  is  open  to  ratifica- 
tion) and  a  Recommendation  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Sale,  Hire  and 
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Use  of  Inadequately  Guarded  Machinery.  The  Conference  also 
adopted  a  Kecommendation  on  Termination  of  Employment,  contain- 
ing principles  providing  the  worker  with  protection  against  unjusti- 
fied termination  but  not  preventing  necessary  personnel  actions  by 
employers.  The  U.S.  Government,  Employer,  and  Worker  delegates 
supported  the  adoption  of  these  standards. 

Turin  Center 

In  March  1963  the  Governing  Body  decided  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Center  for  Advanced  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  in 
Turin,  Italy,  to  help  developing  countries  meet  their  advanced  techni- 
cal and  vocational  training  needs.  The  Center's  theoretical  and 
practical  training  is  to  be  supplemented  by  in-plant  training  in  vari- 
ous European  countries.  Provided  adequate  financing  is  forthcoming 
by  1965  to  assure  its  continued  operation,  the  Center  will  begin  its 
first  courses  in  April  of  that  year. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO) 

In  1963,  as  the  U.N.  Decade  of  Development  opened  up  widening 
fields  of  opportunity  and  challenge  for  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  the  many 
competing  demands  upon  the  organization's  resources  made  its  choice 
of  program  activities  perhaps  more  difficult  than  ever  before.  Accord- 
ingly, U.S.  participation  involved  both  stimulation  and  encourage- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  guidance  and  critical  review  on  the  other. 

The  UNESCO's  primary  focus  continued  to  be  on  educational  de- 
velopment in  implementation  of  the  U.N.  Decade  of  Development. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Application  of 
Science  and  Technology  held  in  Geneva  in  February  1963  (see  page 
234) ,  plans  were  advanced  for  increasing  the  emphasis  on  the  natural 
sciences  and  on  those  aspects  of  technology  most  closely  related  to 
country  development,  so  as  to  give  science  and  technology  equal  im- 
portance with  education.  The  United  States  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  discussion  of  plans  to  extend  the  natural  science  program,  and  in 
urging  that  the  UNESCO's  plans  be  both  soundly  conceived  and 
within  the  ability  of  the  secretariat  to  carry  them  out  successfully. 

Another  significant  feature  of  UNESCO's  activities  in  1963  was  its 
tendency  toward  closer  working  relationships  with  other  agencies 
engaged  in  assistance  to  national  development.  This  reflects  the 
many  interrelated  aspects  of  economic  and  social  development  in 
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which  each  of  many  agencies  has  a  distinctive  contribution  to  make. 
The  UNESCO,  in  addition  to  carrying  out  its  own  regular  programs 
in  the  areas  of  education,  science,  and  culture,  plays  an  important 
role  as  executing  agency  for  educational  and  scientific  projects 
financed  by  other  U.N.  bodies.  The  United  States,  through  the  posi- 
tions it  has  taken  in  the  UNESCO,  has  done  much  to  encourage  this 
cooperation  with  other  organs  of  the  U.N.  system,  as  well  as  with  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS),  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD),  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  (IADB) ,  and  U.S.  bilateral  aid  programs. 

The  United  States  continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  keeping 
UNESCO's  activities  true  to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  its  Constitu- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  propaganda  aims  of  particu- 
lar member  states.  In  1963  improved  procedures  were  established, 
largely  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States,  for  the  review  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  interest  of  conformity  with  established  criteria  of  objec- 
tivity and  international  decorum  before  publication  by  the  UNESCO. 

The  concern  of  the  United  States  that  the  UNESCO  support  activi- 
ties most  conducive  to  international  cooperation,  rather  than  to  fruit- 
less polemics,  was  also  strongly  influential  in  another  program  area. 
The  Director  General  of  the  UNESCO  proposed  to  the  Executive 
Board  in  October  that  a  major  new  emphasis  be  placed  on  such  sub- 
jects as  race  relations,  postcolonization,  and  disarmament,  on  the 
basis  of  the  UNESCO's  charter  commitment  to  advance  the  cause  of 
peace  through  intellectual  cooperation.  The  U.S.  member  of  the 
Executive  Board,  Ambassador  William  Benton,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  left  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  George  N.  Shuster,  took  exception  to  the  Director  General's  ini- 
tial formulation  of  this  program.  The  U.S.  Representative  pointed 
out  that  the  UNESCO's  legitimate  area  of  interest  was  confined  to 
the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament  (see  page  26), 
and  that  disarmament  itself  fell  within  the  province  of  other  U.N. 
bodies.  He  also  pointed  out  that  UNESCO  had  in  the  past  been 
unable  to  deal  with  race  relations  in  a  spirit  of  objectivity,  and  he 
further  objected  to  the  anti-Western  propaganda  implicit  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  "decolonization"  issue  was  described.  As  a 
result  the  Director  General  modified  his  proposals,  and  the  Executive 
Board  agreed  on  a  program  direction  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 

Budget 

In  the  UNESCO's  preliminary  regular  budget  ceiling  for  the  1965- 
66  biennium,  the  U.S.  contention  that  the  ceiling  should  be  set  at 
$44  million,  13  percent  higher  than  the  budget  of  the  previous  bien- 
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ilium,  was  voted  down  in  favor  of  the  UNESCO  Director  General's 
proposal  for  $46.8  million  or  a  20  percent  increase  over  1963-64. 
These  two  positions  represented  intermediates  between  that  of  no 
increase  whatever,  supported  by  France  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
of  a  $50  million  ceiling  insisted  upon  by  several  African  members. 
The  Budget  ceiling  promises  to  be  a  continuing  issue  because  of 
diverse  views  concerning  the  UNESCO's  role  in  the  U.N.  system,  its 
administrative  capacity  for  any  given  rate  of  growth  in  activity,  the 
special  interests  of  particular  countries  and  blocs,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  member  states  to  continue  to  meet  UNESCO's  increasing 
assessments.  The  latter  is  particularly  relevant  in  the  case  of  net 
donor  countries  which,  like  the  United  States,  must  view  the  UNESCO 
in  the  total  framework  of  already  large  international  commitments. 

Educational  Activities 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  educational  accomplishments  of  the 
year  were  hi  the  area  of  ''educational  planning,"  which  comprises  the 
broad  spectrum  of  activities  by  which  educational  development  is  re- 
lated to  the  overall  economic  and  social  development  of  a  country  and 
which  insures  that  the  most  effective  use  is  made  of  local  and  foreign 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  education. 

An  earlier  U.S.  initiative  within  the  UNESCO  came  to  fruition  in 
1963  with  the  establishment  in  Paris  of  an  International  Institute  for 
Educational  Planning  designed  to  give  primary  emphasis  to  research 
and  training  hi  this  relatively  new  field.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
is  Philip  H.  Coombs,  former  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs.  The  Institute  receives  major  sup- 
port from  the  UNESCO  as  well  as  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD — 
see  page  265).  Strong  U.S.  support  of  the  new  Institute  was  moti- 
vated by  the  increasing  need  for  better  understanding  of  the  link  be- 
tween educational  and  national  development. 

In  explaining  the  Institute's  background,  just  before  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute  in  July,  Mr. 
Coombs  said : 

Economists,  bankers,  and  development  planners  have  become  more  acutely 
aware  that  a  society  can  achieve  sustained  economic  growth  and  build  viable 
social  and  political  institutions  only  if  it  invests  adequately,  and  early,  in  the 
development  of  its  people's  talents. 

Education's  help  is  urgently  needed  to  provide  the  trained  and  educated  human 
resources  essential  for  economic  growth,  for  strengthening  local  institutions,  and 
for  general  social  advancement.  New  steel  mills,  dams,  and  jet  airports  can 
end  up  simply  as  expensive  status  symbols  unless  a  nation's  human  resources 
are  developed  in  balance  with  its  physical  resources. 
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For  these  resources  to  be  effective,  however,  educational  expansion  must  be 
carefully  planned  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  The  developing  coun- 
tries must  design  their  own  educational  systems  to  fit  both  their  needs  and 
pocketbooks.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  at  present  both  of  expert  knowledge 
and  of  well  qualified  experts  in  this  new  field  of  educational  planning.  What 
is  needed,  essentially,  is  a  new  breed  of  animal  which  might  be  called  an 
"educational  development  strategist,"  able  to  see  a  whole  educational  system  in 
perspective  and  its  relationships  to  the  complex  process  of  economic  and  social 
development. 

Considerable  emphasis  continued  to  be  placed  in  the  UNESCO 
program  upon  the  development  and  adaptation  of  advanced  instruc- 
tional techniques,  such  as  radio  and  television,  for  the  less  developed 
countries.  The  United  States,  as  the  principal  source  of  expertise 
in  a  number  of  new  educational  developments,  has  furnished  key  con- 
sultants and  field  experts  for  several  pioneer  educational  missions, 
such  as  seminars  in  programed  instruction  conducted  in  Nigeria  by- 
Kenneth  Komoski,  Director  of  the  Center  for  Programmed  Instruc- 
tion, and  in  Jordan  by  Prof.  Edward  Green  of  Dartmouth  College. 
The  Office  of  Science  Teaching  in  the  UNESCO's  Department  of 
Natural  Sciences  drew  heavily  on  the  experience  of  the  U.S.  Physical 
Sciences  Study  Committee  in  establishing  a  Latin  American  pilot 
project  for  training  physics  teachers  in  the  use  of  advanced  instruc- 
tional techniques. 

The  question  of  illiteracy  was  still  another  major  problem  with 
which  the  UNESCO  was  concerned.  Pursuant  to  a  16th  General 
Assembly  resolution,  the  UNESCO  presented  a  report  to  the  18th 
General  Assembly  on  illiteracy  entitled,  "World  Campaign  for  Uni- 
versal Literacy."  The  report  analyzed  the  problems  of  making  literate 
within  10  years  some  330  million  adults,  or  two-thirds  of  the  adults 
estimated  to  be  illiterate  in  the  UNESCO  member  states  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  In  this  connection,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative, 
Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  stated  in  the  General  Assembly's 
Economic  and  Financial  (Second)  Committee  that  "the  most  effective 
and  practical  long-run  solution  to  the  problem  of  achieving  general 
literacy  is  to  be  found  in  the  progressive  building  of  national  educa- 
tional school  systems  embracing  literacy  programs,"  while  an  "all-out 
crash  program"  in  which  the  elimination  of  adult  literacy  is  given 
top  priority  "may  well  be  inconsistent  with  the  achievement  of 
balanced  educational  development." 

On  the  basis  of  the  UNESCO  report,  which  had  been  discussed  and 
forwarded  without  comment  to  the  Assembly  by  the  36th  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  the  General  Assembly  plenary  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  that  invited  member  states  with  widespread 
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illiteracy  to  accord  "appropriate  priority"  to  its  eradication  within 
their  overall  development  plans.  It  also  invited  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General,  in  collaboration  with  the  Director  General  of  the  UNESCO, 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Special  Fund,  the  Executive  Chairman 
of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board,  and  the  President  of  the  World 
Bank  "to  explore  ways  and  means  of  supporting  national  efforts  for 
the  eradication  of  illiteracy  through  a  world  campaign  and  any  other 
measures,  if  appropriate,  of  international  cooperation  and  assistance" 
and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  19th  General  Assembly. 

In  voting  for  the  resolution  in  the  Second  Committee,  the  U.S. 
Representative  made  clear  the  U.S.  view  that  the  phrase  "if  appro- 
priate" applied  to  both  the  possibility  of  a  world  campaign  and  to 
"other  measures"  of  international  cooperation.  Hence,  the  United 
States,  while  supporting  the  principle  of  international  cooperation  in 
promoting  literacy,  did  not  endorse  the  type  of  "world  campaign" 
envisaged  in  the  UNESCO  report. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  U.S.  private  foundations  were  both 
involved  in  developing  plans  for  a  Latin  American  regional  school- 
building  center  in  Mexico  to  carry  out  research  and  to  train  Latin 
Americans  to  formulate  and  execute  more  economical  school-build- 
ing programs.  A  somewhat  similar  regional  center  already  exists 
in  Africa  and  another  will  begin  operations  in  Asia  in  1964.  The 
UNESCO  program  of  educational  exchanges  was  augmented  by  the 
U.S.  offer  of  20  graduate  fellowships  in  U.S.  universities  to  prepare 
future  faculty  members  and  administrators  for  African  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  UNESCO  participation  in  the  improved  coordination  among 
U.N.  agencies  (see  page  261)  is  illustrated  by  its  cooperation  with  the 
IBRD  in  sending  "educational  investment  programming"  missions  to 
countries  that  seek  advice  in  planning  projects  for  submission  to  the 
Bank  and  to  other  sources  of  foreign  aid.  A  number  of  these  missions 
have  included  U.S.  educators  and  social  scientists,  whose  contributions 
have  ranged  from  technical  advice  in  specific  areas  to  overall  appraisal 
of  country  development  efforts. 

The  26th  International  Conference  on  Public  Education,  sponsored 
jointly  by  UNESCO  and  the  International  Bureau  of  Education  (an 
autonomous  organization  with  headquarters  in  Geneva),  was  held  in 
Geneva  from  July  1  to  12,  1963.  At  the  Conference,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion contributed  to  the  development  of  recommendations  which  were 
adopted  on  educational  and  vocational  guidance  and  on  the  shortage 
of  primary  school  teachers. 
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Natural  Science  and  Technology 

In  its  program  in  the  field  of  natural  science  and  related  activities, 
the  UNESCO  in  1963  placed  particular  emphasis  on  its  role  in  helping 
developing  comitries.  The  UNESCO's  Director  General  began  to  put 
into  effect  a  reorganization  involving  the  establishment,  under  an 
Assistant  Director  General,  of  a  Department  of  Promotion  of  Science 
(comprising  the  bulk  of  the  present  natural  science  activities)  and 
a  new  Department  of  Application  of  Science  to  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Ealph  A.  Krause,  Associate  Director  of  the  Stanford  Kesearch 
Institute,  was  invited  by  the  Director  General  to  serve  as  Director  of 
the  latter  Department. 

The  participation  of  the  U.S.  scientific  community  in  the  formula- 
tion of  program  proposals  to  the  UNESCO  has  been  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  (see  page  292), 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other  private-  and  government- 
related  groups.  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Piatt,  President  of  Harvey  Mudd  Col- 
lege in  California  and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  12th 
General  Conference  of  the  UNESCO,  has  said  that: 

.  .  .  the  last  four  years  in  UNESCO  history  have  seen  increased  activities  in  the 
sciences,  and  some  improvement  in  focus  ....  The  United  States  has  increased 
its  attention  to  the  science  program.  In  fact,  some  of  the  most  useful  elements 
in  UNESCO  science  activities  have  benefitted  strongly  from  ideas,  manpower, 
and  participation  from  the  U.S.  scientific  community.  We  have  taken  much 
of  the  initiative  in  introducing  programs  in  oceanography,  hydrology,  and  seis- 
mology. Our  lines  of  communication  have  been  strengthened  between  the  U.S. 
scientific  community  and  the  UNESCO  secretariat. 

Oceanography  remains  the  most  dramatically  successful  UNESCO 
program  in  the  field  of  natural  sciences.  A  relatively  small  sum, 
$90,000,  from  the  UNESCO's  budget  is  used  to  support  the  Inter- 
governmental Oceanographic  Commission,  which  was  established 
within  the  UNESCO  in  1961  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  national 
efforts  in  this  field.  Through  this  Commission,  national  oceano- 
graphic research  costing  millions  of  dollars  is  coordinated  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  the  countries  participating.  Dr.  Roger  Revelle, 
University  Dean  of  Research,  University  of  California,  and  former 
Science  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  said  that  "the 
organization  and  methods  of  action  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic  Commission  might  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
UNESCO  activities." 

U.S.  oceanographers  have  participated  actively  in  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  notably  in  the  International  Indian  Ocean  Expedi- 
tion in  which  they  have  studied  the  ocean  basin,  the  ocean  waters, 
the  plants  and  animals  that  live  therein,  and  the  interaction  between 
the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere.    Two  expeditions  were  undertaken  in 
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1963,  one  in  February  and  another  lasting  from  August  to  October, 
which  inauguarated  a  new  endeavor,  the  International  Cooperative 
Investigation  of  the  Tropical  Atlantic.  The  International  Coordi- 
nator for  the  first  expedition  was  Vernon  Brock  and,  for  the  second, 
Thomas  Austin,  both  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Four  U.S.  ships  participated  in  the 
first  expedition  and  three  participated  in  the  second.  These  were 
furnished  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  the  University  of  Miami,  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  In- 
stitution, and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Twenty-eight  U.S. 
scientists  participated  in  the  two  expeditions  and  16  U.S.  organiza- 
tions contributed  to  them.  During  the  second  expedition,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  cooperated 
in  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  a  communications 
satellite  (Syncom  II)  for  radio  long-distance  transmission  of  oceano- 
graphic data  between  ships  and  shore  stations.  In  this  way  ships 
could  check  the  accuracy  of  their  instruments  almost  instantly. 

The  fourth  in  a  series  of  regional  seismological  survey  missions 
took  place  in  Africa  from  March  to  May  1963  as  part  of  UNESCO's 
efforts  to  reduce  the  toil  of  earthquakes.  U.S.  scientists  took  an 
active  part  in  the  survey,  as  well  as  in  a  meeting  of  experts  who 
organized  several  technical  working  groups  to  prepare  for  an  inter- 
governmental meeting  on  seismology  and  earthquake  engineering 
planned  for  April  1964.  U.S.  scientists  have  proposed  to  the  UNESCO 
a  program  in  seismology  and  earthquake  engineering  that  would 
have  both  intrinsic  scientific  merit  and  immense  practical  benefits, 
particularly  to  the  developing  countries.  The  program  would  help 
the  developing  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  to  pro- 
tect themselves  more  effectively  against  the  destructive  effects  of 
earthquakes  by  providing  them  with  instrumentation  necessary  to 
determine  the  local  characteristics  of  earthquakes. 

U.S.  experts  have  continued  to  take  a  leading  role  in  developing  a 
long-term  program  in  hydrology,  the  science  of  water.  Dr.  R.  L. 
Nace  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  served  as  adviser  to  the  UNESCO 
secretariat  in  formulating  suggestions  for  a  program  in  this  field. 
From  this  program  has  grown  the  International  Hydrological  Decade 
which  is  to  commence  in  1965,  and  an  Intergovernmental  Meeting  on 
Hydrology  which  is  to  be  held  in  April  1964.  In  a  report  of  a  pre- 
paratory meeting  held  in  May  1963,  Dr.  Nace  pointed  out  that  "the 
U.S.  proposal  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  education  and  to  spotlight  sedi- 
ment studies  in  research  organizations  and  universities  brought  out 
the  most  enthusiastic  endorsements  of  any  single  proposal."  Plans 
are  now  underway  in  the  United  States  for  a  National  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  the  Decade,  which  will  be  under  the  aegis  of  the  National 
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Academy  of  Sciences  and  which  will  be  made  up  of  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  representatives. 

Dr.  Harrison  Brown  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
among  the  ad  hoc  group  of  experts  which  met  at  the  end  of  April  to 
advise  on  the  UNESCO's  new  role  in  technology.  The  UNESCO 
later  invited  Dr.  Roger  Revelle,  University  Dean  of  Research,  Univer- 
sity of  California  to  advise  its  secretariat  on  the  final  version  of  its 
1965-66  program  in  natural  sciences. 

Other  Activities 

In  order  that  the  United  States  may  respond  constructively  to  the 
UNESCO  Director  General's  concern  for  program  ideas  with 
"resonance,"  expressive  of  the  UNESCO's  commitment  to  intellectual 
cooperation  mentioned  earlier  (see  page  285),  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO  is  turning  to  the  American  social  science  com- 
munity. U.S.  scholars  and  scientists  are  being  asked,  individually  and 
through  their  learned  societies  and  councils,  to  contribute  ideas  on 
problems  affecting  peace,  human  rights,  and  other  great  issues  of  our 
time,  for  the  improvement  of  the  UNESCO's  social  science  programs 
and  for  effecting  U.S.  participation  in  these  programs. 

U.S.  social  scientists  participated  in  a  number  of  conferences  spon- 
sored by  UNESCO.  These  included  an  international  conference  on 
the  use  of  quantitative  political,  social,  and  cultural  data  in  cross-na- 
tional comparisons,  which  was  organized  jointly  by  Yale  and  the  In- 
ternational Social  Science  Council  and  met  September  10-21  at  Yale 
University.  Another  international  conference  was  held  at  Kyrenia, 
Cyprus,  April  17-27,  on  the  social  prerequisites  to  economic  growth. 
It  was  attended  by  three  experts  from  the  United  States,  Professors 
Bert  Hoselitz  and  Manning  Nash  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Prof.  S.  M.  Lipsitz  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  UNESCO-sponsored  International  Campaign  To  Save  the 
Monuments  of  Nubia  was  intensified  in  1963.  In  particular,  efforts 
were  made  to  preserve  the  two  great  temples  of  Abu  Simbel  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  from  threatened  destruction  by  the  rising 
waters  behind  the  Aswan  High  Dam.  Having  opposed  a  plan  to  lift 
the  temples  by  means  of  hydraulic  jacks  as  too  costly,  and  having  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  UNESCO  program  funds  for  the  Nubian  project, 
the  United  States  in  1963  assisted  in  the  search,  through  a  voluntary 
campaign,  for  a  salvage  method  that  would  be  both  technically  and 
economically  feasible.  Following  the  adoption  by  the  UNESCO  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  of  a  plan  to  cut  the  temples  into  blocks  and 
remove  them  to  a  new  site  near  their  present  location,  the  United 
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States  pledged  a  contribution  in  Egyptian  pounds  equivalent  to  $12 
million  for  the  project,  subject  to  congressional  appropriation. 

Continuing  U.S.  leadership  in  the  field  of  copyright  was  demon- 
strated at  the  African  Study  Meeting  on  Copyright  in  Brazzaville. 
This  meeting  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  UNESCO  and  the  United 
International  Bureaus  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  and  Intellec- 
tual Property  (BIBPI).  Representatives  of  23  African  nations  dis- 
cussed copyright  problems  and  the  means  of  preparing  and  introduc- 
ing copyright  legislation  in  their  countries. 

The  U.S.  Committee  of  the  International  Association  of  Plastic 
Arts  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  New  York  museums  and  other 
cultural  organizations  played  host  to  the  4th  Congress  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  New  York,  October  6-12,  1968.  At  this  first  meeting  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Association,  which  is  an  international  organiza- 
tion having  consultative  status  with  the  UNESCO,  over  100  artists 
from  38  countries  were  introduced  to  American  artistic  life  and 
American  culture  in  a  broader  sense. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  Americans,  prominent  in  the  arts  and 
humanities,  gave  advice  on  various  aspects  of  the  UNESCO  cultural 
program.  These  included  Dr.  James  Rorimer,  Director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art;  Mr.  Rene  d'Harnoncourt,  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York ;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Odegaard,  Presi- 
dent, University  of  Washington;  Dr.  John  Walker,  Director, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  members  of  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 

The  UNESCO's  activities  in  the  mass  communications  field  cover 
two  general  areas.  One  is  a  public  information  program  for  dis- 
semination of  information  about  the  UNESCO  itself  and  for  the 
promotion  of  international  understanding.  The  other  is  a  program 
to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  each  developing  member  state  to  employ 
mass  media  in  the  service  of  its  economic  and  social  development. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  the  UNESCO  looks  to  the  United  States  for 
guidance,  particularly  in  making  use  of  newer  educational  media. 
Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Communication 
Research,  Stanford  University,  and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO,  has  assisted  UNESCO  as  a  consultant  in 
determining  how  U.S. -pioneered  developments  in  educational  media 
may  best  serve  the  developing  countries — for  what  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion, for  what  students,  under  what  circumstances,  and  at  what  cost. 

U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 

The  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1946  to  help  the  United  States  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
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with  respect  to  UNESCO.  Its  primary  functions  are  to  advise  the 
Government  on  UNESCO  programs,  to  inform  the  American  public 
as  to  the  work  of  the  organization,  and  to  stimulate  activities  on  the 
part  of  voluntary  organizations  on  behalf  of  UNESCO. 

As  part  of  its  mandate  to  hold  conferences  to  further  the  objectives 
of  UNESCO,  the  Commission  held  its  Ninth  National  Conference  in 
Chicago  in  October  1963  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  theme  of  the  Conference  was  "The  New 
Europe  and  the  United  States :  New  Directions."  About  1,200  par- 
ticipants representing  universities  and  voluntary  organizations 
attended  the  3-day  sessions.  As  part  of  its  consistent  interest  in 
international  understanding,  the  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  and  the  American  Textbook 
Publishers  Institute  sponsored  a  conference  for  textbook  publishers 
and  writers  to  assess  the  treatment  of  non- Western  cultures  in  Amer- 
ican textbooks.  A  report  of  this  meeting  covering  several  recommen- 
dations was  subsequently  published.  Other  Commission  publications 
included  a  monthly  newsletter,  an  illustrated  brochure,  The  American 
Interest  .  .  .  in  UNESCO,  and  UNESCO  in  a  Decisive  Decade 
which  gives  a  full  account  of  Commission  recommendations  on  the 
UNESCO  program  and  Commission  activities. 

As  part  of  its  mandate  to  promote  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Eights,  the  Commission  helped  sponsor  nationwide  observ- 
ances on  December  10,  1963,  to  mark  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Declaration  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  (see  page 
242).  Local  activities  were  based  in  large  part  on  a  guidebook  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission  in  cooperation  with  34  national  organiza- 
tions. 

World  Health  Organization  {WHO) 

The  United  States  took  an  active  part,  in  shaping  the  program  of 
activities  of  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  during  1963. 
With  a  view  to  furthering  the  attainment  of  the  "highest  level  of 
health  of  all  people's,"  its  long-range  objective,  the  organization  has 
planned  its  annual  programs  with  three  main  purposes  in  mind:  to 
provide  assistance  to  countries  for  dealing  with  their  immediate  health 
needs,  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  their  local  and 
national  health  services,  and  to  serve  as  an  effective  channel  of  com- 
munication on  technical  and  scientific  information  relating  to  medicine 
and  public  health. 

The  United  States  has  urged  the  WHO,  without  prejudice  to  the 
malaria  eradication  campaign,  which  should  continue  to  be  given  the 
highest  priority,  to  give  greater  attention  to  smallpox,  tubercu- 
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losis,  and  malnutrition  which  are  serious  health  problems  for  a  large 
number  of  countries.  Also,  it  has  stressed  the  importance  of  medi- 
cal research  in  dealing  with  these  and  other  health  problems  and  has 
proposed  that  increased  support  be  given  to  development  of  commu- 
nity water  supplies. 

In  assisting  countries  the  organization  provides  consultants,  sets 
up  pilot  projects,  makes  epidemiological  studies,  and,  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies such  as  occurred  in  the  Congo,  sends  operating  staffs  to 
maintain  basic  health  services  (see  page  182) . 

The  malaria  eradication  program  encountered  setbacks  in  some  areas 
in  1963  because  of  administrative  and  technical  difficulties,  yet  sub- 
stantial progress  was  made.  At  the  end  of  September  1963, 71  percent 
of  the  1,500  million  people  for  whom  statistics  were  available,  and 
who  had  been  living  under  malaria  risk  were  now  protected  against 
this  disease.  For  several  years  the  United  States  has  made  substan- 
tial voluntary  contributions  to  support  this  program.  It  is  now 
financed  largely  from  the  regular  budget  of  the  WHO  (see  part  V, 
page  353)  and  by  funds  allocated  by  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNTCEF — see  page  230)  for  supplies  and  equipment.  The 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  has  coordinated 
its  bilateral  assistance  in  this  campaign  with  that  of  the  WHO. 

The  smallpox  danger  was  signalized  in  1963  by  the  introduction 
of  this  disease  through  international  traffic  from  endemic  areas  into 
countries  normally  free  from  the  disease.  In  assisting  countries  to 
combat  this  problem,  the  WHO  emphasized  the  importance  of  mass 
vaccination  campaigns  not  only  for  the  protection  of  individuals 
against  smallpox  but  as  the  means  of  eradicating  it. 

In  1963,  57  countries  received  WHO  assistance  in  developing  water 
supply  systems  in  urban  areas.  The  United  States  has  made  volun- 
tary contributions  to  enable  the  WHO  to  provide  the  necessary  tech- 
nical assistance  to  countries  in  developing  plans  for  self-sustaining 
community  water  supply  systems.  By  virtue  of  these  contributions, 
the  organization  has  stimulated  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual governments  to  obtain  adequate  water  supplies.  As  in  the  case 
of  malaria  eradication,  the  organization's  work  in  this  field  is  now 
financed  in  the  main  from  the  regular  budget. 

While  putting  emphasis  on  activities  that  serve  the  common  needs  of 
many  countries,  the  WHO  has  also  responded  to  requests  from  gov- 
ernments for  assistance  in  coping  with  other  problems  that  are  equally 
serious  in  individual  countries.  Hence,  the  work  of  the  WHO  covers 
a  wide  range  of  subjects.  During  the  year  the  WHO  cooperated  with 
more  than  125  governments  in  at  least  800  health  projects  for  the 
control  of  communicable  diseases  such  as  leprosy,  yaws,  cholera, 
plague,  trachoma,  smallpox,  and  tuberculosis;  and  for  medical  educa- 
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tion ;  the  training  of  nurses ;  and  the  promotion  of  maternal  and  child 
health.  For  example,  during  1963,  the  WHO  carried  out  a  study  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  leprosy  in  the  Katmandu  Valley  of  Nepal  and 
recommended  measures  to  control  the  disease;  a  trachoma  control 
project  was  started  in  the  Republic  of  China;  and  a  rural  environ- 
mental sanitation  pilot  project  was  begun  in  West  Irian.  A  tubercu- 
losis center  was  opened  in  Libya  to  train  staff  and  to  establish  tech- 
niques for  a  national  control  program. 

The  AID  collaborated  in  several  WHO  projects.  It  helped  with 
the  bilharziasis  control  project  in  the  Philippines,  a  water  supply 
program  for  Monrovia,  Liberia,  and  a  public  health  survey  in  Korea. 

The  WHO  devoted  about  40  percent  of  its  funds  in  1963  to  activities 
of  a  long-range  character  to  develop  and  to  strengthen  health  services 
at  the  national  and  local  level.  The  organization's  activities  for  this 
purpose  were  largely  devoted  to  education  and  training.  From  De- 
cember 1,  1962,  to  September  20,  1963,  the  WHO  awarded  1,600 
fellowships.  Many  of  these  fellows  received  their  training  in  the 
United  States.  The  WHO  provided  assistance  to  medical  schools  and 
to  governments  in  public  health  administration  and  national  health 
planning.  The  United  States  provided  technical  experts  for  tempo- 
rary duty  with  the  WHO  and  entered  into  arrangements  with  the 
WHO  to  assist  in  the  development  of  national  health  plans  in  specific 
countries. 

An  important  element  of  the  WHO's  work  is  to  serve  as  a  channel 
of  communication  on  technical  and  scientific  information  relating  to 
medicine  and  public  health.  The  organization's  activities  in  the  field 
of  international  quarantine,  including  notifications  of  the  outbreak  of 
epidemic  diseases,  served  to  protect  member  states  from  the  spread  of 
communicable  diseases. 

Health  statistics  are  collected  and  information  on  health  conditions 
throughout  the  world  is  made  available  to  all  member  states.  Pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  16th  World  Health  Assembly, 
which  met  in  May  1963,  the  WHO  took  the  initial  steps  to  establish 
a  system  whereby  individual  countries  warn  others  of  adverse  reactions 
of  various  drugs.  Member  governments  have  been  requested  to  com- 
municate immediately  to  the  WHO  any  decisions  by  their  governments 
to  prohibit  or  limit  in  any  way  the  use  of  a  drug  or  to  refuse  approval 
of  a  new  drug  as  a  result  of  serious  adverse  reactions,  so  that  this 
information  may  be  disseminated  to  WHO  members. 

The  Assembly  also  approved  a  further  increase  in  the  regular 
budget  for  increased  activity  in  medical  research  and  dissemination  of 
the  results  throughout  the  world.  The  United  States  has  always 
been  one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  the  research  program  and  has 
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contributed  generously  to  the  Voluntary  Fund  for  Medical  Research. 
In  1963,  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  noted  at  the  World  Health  Assembly  that  the  WHO  Director 
General  had  suggested  four  new  fields  of  research — immunology,  drug 
evaluation,  microchemical  contamination  of  the  environment,  and  hu- 
man reproduction.  The  U.S.  Surgeon  General  said  that  all  of  these 
were  important  but  there  were  insufficient  funds  to  undertake  all  four 
simultaneously.  Because  of  these  circumstances,  he  proposed  that  the 
U.S.  contribution  be  used  for  the  development  of  a  research  unit  in 
human  reproduction.  Knowledge  about  the  basic  physiology  of  hu- 
man reproduction,  Dr.  Terry  said,  would  in  time  benefit  thousands  of 
sterile  couples  and  might  prevent  crippling  and  retardation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  babies.  The  United  States  pledged  a  contribu- 
tion of  $500,000  for  this  purpose.  In  his  speech  announcing  the  con- 
tribution, he  said  that  the  United  States  had  made  annual  contributions 
to  this  research  Fund  and  he  was  gratified  with  the  progress  which 
had  been  made. 

In  addition  to  official  records,  which  embody  the  decisions  and 
deliberations  of  the  WHO,  and  such  periodical  publications  as  the 
Weekly  Epidemiological  Record,  the  organization  also  published  in 
196'),  inter  alia,  a  World  Directory  of  Veterinary  Schools;  Second 
Report  on  the  World  Health  Situation,  1957-1960;  a  comparative 
survey  of  legislation  on  air  pollution  in  13  countries  in  the  Digest 
of  Health  Legislation;  and  a  public  health  paper  on  medicine  and 
public  health  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic. 

The  total  expenditure  of  funds  in  1963  for  the  WHO  activities 
amounted  to  approximately  $58  million.  Of  this  amount,  $31  million 
came  from  the  WHO  regular  budget ;  the  remaining  $27  million  was 
made  available  by  voluntary  contributions  to  the  WHO,  funds  from 
the  United  Nations  Expanded  Fund  for  Technical  Assistance 
(EPTA),  and  funds  from  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
( PAHO ) ,  including  those  from  PAHO  voluntary  contributions.  The 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  regular  budget  amounted  to  31  percent  of 
the  total.  The  United  States  contributed  40  percent  of  the  EPTA 
total  funds  and  66  percent  of  those  of  PAHO,  in  addition  to  the  volun- 
tary funds  contributed  for  malaria  eradication,  medical  research,  and 
community  water  supply  programs. 

U.S.  nationals  from  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  health  services,  universities,  and  research 
institutions  participated  in  the  WHO  programs.  About  125  U.S. 
nationals  were  appointed  consultants  and  assigned  to  one  or  more 
of  the  WHO  advisory  projects  for  periods  varying  from  3  weeks 
to  a  year. 
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More  than  325  U.S.  nationals  were  serving  on  one  or  more  of  the 
40-odd  expert  panels  whose  members  are  consulted  by  the  WHO  in 
regard  to  their  technical  specialties. 

During  1963,  U.S.  nationals  participated  in  9  of  the  10  expert 
committees  convened  to  assess  the  importance  to  the  programs  of  the 
WHO  of  new  technical  knowledge.  U.S.  nationals  also  participated 
in  most  of  the  30  meetings  of  scientific  groups  which  were  called  by 
the  Director  General  to  advise  on  specific  aspects  of  the  research 
program. 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  16th  World  Health  Assem- 
bly by  a  delegation  headed  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  James  Watt,  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  was  the  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  WHO  Kegional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific 
which  was  held  in  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea,  in  1963,  and  to  the 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  the  Directing  Council  of  PAHO, 
which  serves  as  the  Regional  Committee  for  the  Americas. 

Dr.  Watt  attended  the  January  1963  session  of  the  WHO  Executive 
Board  and  served  on  its  Standing  Committee  of  Administration  and 
Finance,  which  reviewed  the  Director  General's  program  and  budget 
proposals  for  1964.  He  also  attended  the  May  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  which  convened  following  the  World  Health  Assembly 
to  execute  decisions  requiring  prompt  action. 

Membership  in  the  WHO  reached  120  in  1963  with  the  admittance 
of  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Uganda  as  members,  and, 
Kenya  and  Mauritius  as  associate  members.  Dr.  M.  C.  Candau  from 
Brazil,  who  has  served  as  Director  General  for  the  past  10  years,  was 
elected  in  May  by  the  World  Health  Assembly  to  serve  for  an  addi- 
tional 5-year  period. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) ,  in  addition 
to  its  continued  activities  in  enhancing  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
air  transportation,  worked  on  many  other  items  affecting  the  person 
who  uses  aircraft  in  international  travel.  The  United  States  gave 
its  full  support  to  these  activities. 

The  United  States  played  a  prominent  role  at  the  sixth  session  of 
the  ICAO  Facilitation  Division,  held  in  Mexico  City  in  March  1963 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  to  date  ICAO's  facilitation  provisions. 
At  this  meeting  the  United  States  and  40  other  ICAO  members 
made  recommendations  for  improvement  of  ICAO  Standards  and 
Recommended  Practices  which  concern  governmental  requirements 
for  aircraft  crossing  international  boundaries.  Of  greatest  importance 
to  air  passengers  is  the  recommendation  aimed  at  encouraging 
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countries  to  waive  visa  requirements  for  travelers  entering  their  ter- 
ritories for  not  more  than  a  3  months'  stay  for  legitimate,  nonimmigra- 
tion  purposes.  Another  ICAO  provision  specifies  that  when  a 
traveler  holds  a  valid  passport  and  is  not  required  to  have  a  visa, 
countries  shall  not  require  additional  documents  of  identification, 
such  as  tourist  cards.  In  order  to  cut  down  ground-handling  time  in 
line  with  the  increased  speed  of  transport  aircraft,  the  ICAO  meeting 
recommended  strengthening  the  facilitation  provisions  for  customs 
clearance  of  inbound  baggage  on  a  sampling  basis  only.  The  Facilita- 
tion Division  also  recommended  a  revision  of  disinsecting  procedures 
for  aircraft,  insertion  in  the  ICAO  Facilitation  Standards  and  Recom- 
mended  Practices  of  a  new  chapter  on  facilities  and  services  to  be 
provided  for  air  traffic  at  all  international  airports,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  stamping  of  aircraft  documents. 

The  United  States  played  a  leading  role  in  submitting  proposals 
to  the  Special  ICAO  Communications  meeting  in  April  1963.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting,  held  at  ICAO's  headquarters  in  Montreal, 
was  to  coordinate  the  views  of  national  aeronautical  authorities  on 
the  allotment  and  use  of  high-frequency  (HF)  radio  channels  for  the 
Aeronautical  Mobile  Service.  The  Aeronautical  Mobile  Service  pro- 
vides communication  between  aircraft  in  flight  and  stations  on  the 
ground,  and  is  used  to  pass  air  traffic  control  instructions  and  meteoro- 
logical information.  A  worldwide  shortage  of  HF  radio  channels 
makes  it  essential  that  these  channels  be  assigned  carefully.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  present  practice  of  allocation  of  channels  on  the 
basis  of  major  world  air  route  areas  and  regional  and  domestic  air 
route  areas  is  justified  by  operational  experience  over  the  past  12 
years.  The  work  of  the  ICAO  meeting  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  1964  Extraordinary  Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  the  body  re- 
sponsible for  the  allocation  of  radio  frequencies. 

At  the  ICAO  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Services/Operations 
Division  meeting,  held  at  ICAO's  headquarters  in  May  and  June 
1963,  the  United  States  and  41  other  ICAO  members  agreed  that  the 
increasing  volume  of  air  traffic  calls  for  changes  in  certain  rules  of 
the  air.  The  Division  made  recommendations  regarding  ground 
services  which  regulate  the  safe  and  orderly  flow  of  air  traffic.  It 
also  recommended  that  aircraft  being  flown  in  good  visibility  (VFR 
flights)  be  required  to  obtain  air  traffic  control  clearances  and  follow 
stricter  procedures  when  passing  through  busy  portions  of  controlled 
air  space,  e.g.,  in  airport  control  zones  and  heavily  traveled  airways. 
In  certain  areas,  visual  flights  would  be  under  control  as  strict  as 
that  governing  instrument  flights.    The  meeting  specified  separation 
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minima  to  cover  certain  navigational  aids  not  already  covered  by  inter- 
national agreement.  New  material  was  produced  on  possible  measures 
to  streamline  procurement  and  dissemination  of  air  traffic  movement 
information  by  the  air  traffic  control  services,  including  broad  guid- 
ance information  on  the  introduction  of  automatic  equipment  for 
air  traffic  services.  Like  all  recommendations  of  ICAO's  technical 
divisions,  these  recommendations  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
organization's  Air  Navigation  Commission  and  Council. 

At  an  air  law  conference,  held  under  ICAO's  auspices  at  Tokyo  in 
August  and  September  1963,  the  United  States  and  15  other  nations 
signed  a  Convention  on  Offences  and  Certain  Other  Acts  Committed 
on  Board  Aircraft.  This  new  Convention,  which  lays  down  the  rule 
that  the  country  of  registration  of  an  aircraft  is  competent  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  offenses  and  acts  committed  on  board  while  the  air- 
craft is  in  flight,  will  come  into  force  after  it  has  been  ratified  by  12 
countries.  The  Convention  will  provide  an  internationally  agreed 
system  to  insure  that  no  suspected  offender  will  escape  trial  merely  on 
the  ground  that  his  alleged  offense  was  committed  on  board  an  air- 
craft. Offenses  committed  on  aircraft  will  be  treated  for  purposes  of 
extradition  as  if  they  were  committed  not  only  in  the  place  in  which 
they  have  in  fact  occurred,  but  also  in  the  country  of  registration  of 
the  aircraft.  An  article  in  the  Convention  concerning  hijacking  of 
aircraft  provides  that,  if  a  person  on  board  unlawfully  and  by  force 
or  threat  of  force  seizes  the  aircraft  or  wrongfully  interferes  with  the 
control  of  it  in  flight,  all  parties  to  the  Convention  shall  have  an  obli- 
gation to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  restore  control  of  the  aircraft 
to  its  lawful  commander  or  to  preserve  his  control  of  it. 

Three  additional  countries  became  members  of  the  ICAO  during 
1963,  bringing  the  total  membership  to  101  countries.  The  new  mem- 
bers are  Algeria,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(IMCO) 

The  year  1963  was  a  productive  one  for  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  (IMCO)  and,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States,  a  very  satisfactory  one.  During  October  1963, 
the  biennial  IMCO  Assembly,  which  convened  for  its  third  session  in 
London,  took  several  actions  which  the  United  States  strongly  sup- 
ported. Significant  among  these  was  the  adoption  of  recommenda- 
tions of  the  IMCO's  Maritime  Safety  Committee  (MSC)  on  the 
treatment  of  shelter-deck  and  other  "open  spaces,"  which  dealt  with 
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how  these  spaces  would  be  included  in  the  tonnage  measurement  of 
vessels.  The  Assembly  also  approved  the  convening  of  a  diplomatic 
conference  in  the  spring  of  1965  on  the  facilitation  of  maritime  travel 
and  transport  and  the  convening  of  an  international  conference  in  the 
spring  of  1966  on  loadlines. 

The  decision  to  hold  an  IMCO  conference  to  draw  up  a  loadline  con- 
vention was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  sought 
instead  to  convene  a  conference  to  revise  a  1930  loadline  convention, 
which  is  presently  deposited  with  Great  Britain  as  the  Bureau  Power. 
The  United  States,  however,  considers  the  1930  convention  to  be  so 
out  of  date  as  to  make  an  entirely  new  convention  greatly  preferable 
to  revision  of  the  old  one.  A  resolution  deciding  to  convene  the  con- 
ference was  adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  27  (U.S.)  to  5,  with  10 
abstentions. 

The  United  States  cosponsored  a  resolution  approved  by  the  As- 
sembly which  instructed  the  IMCO  Secretary  General  to  initiate  the 
procedure  whereby  the  IMCO  may  attain  membership  on  the  U.N. 
Technical  Assistance  Board  (TAB) — the  executive  body  of  the  U.N. 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA — see  page  177). 
The  resolution  also  asked  the  Secretary  General  to  prepare  a  detailed 
report,  on  the  implications  of  such  a  step  for  consideration  by  the  next 
session  of  the  IMCO  Council.  IMCO  is  presently  the  only  U.N. 
Specialized  Agency,  other  than  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  (IBRD — see  page  265)  and  its  affiliates, 
that  is  not  a  member  of  the  TAB  and  that  does  not  undertake  any 
technical  assistance  activities. 

The  IMCO  Assembly  also  adopted  a  resolution,  supported  by  the 
United  States,  dealing  with  the  marking  of  fixed  or  free  floating, 
manned  or  unmanned  oceanographic  stations,  which  are  being  used 
increasingly  by  oceanographers  and  meteorologists.  Attached  to  this 
resolution  are  detailed  recommendations  on  color  markings  for  such 
stations,  as  well  as  identification  lights,  radar  reflectors,  and  fog- 
warning  appliances  with  which  they  should  be  equipped  to  avoid 
danger  to  shipping. 

International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU) 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  March  23-April  26,  1963, 
session  of  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  (ITU)  by  Edward  A.  Bolster,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communications,  Department  of  State, 
This  annual  session  of  the  Council  adopted  its  second  report  on  the 
role  of  the  ITU  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and  planned  the 
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activities  of  the  organization  for  the  year.  Arrangements  for  the 
Extraordinary  Administrative  Kadio  Conference  on  Space  Communi- 
cations were  completed,  and  attention  was  given  to  plans  for  two 
African  broadcasting  conferences  and  an  Extraordinary  Adminis- 
trative Eadio  Conference  for  the  Preparation  of  Revised  Allotment 
Plans  for  the  Aeronautical  Mobile  Service.  The  Administrative 
Council  approved  a  1964  ITU  budget  of  $3,970,000. 

The  most  important  ITU  conference  of  the  year  was  the  Extraor- 
dinary Administrative  Radio  Conference  on  Space  Communica- 
tions, which  convened  in  Geneva  from  October  7  to  November  8. 
The  Conference  allocated  requisite  frequency  bands  for  communica- 
tion, meteorological  and  navigational  satellites,  space  research,  radio 
astronomy,  amateur  space  activities,  and  aeronautical  space  services. 
In  addition,  the  Conference  established  regulations  and  notification 
procedures  for  utilizing  the  allocations  as  well  as  the  technical  criteria 
for  frequency  sharing. 

Ambassador  Joseph  H.  McConnell  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  this  Conference.  He  paid  particular  tribute  to  the  excellent 
preparatory  work  done  during  the  past  2  years  by  U.S.  Government 
and  industry  experts. 

The  U.S.  Representative  in  a  press  statement  made  just  before  the 
closing  of  the  Conference  stated:  "The  policy  of  the  United 
States  ...  is  that  a  commercial  communication  satellite  service 
should  be  organized  as  a  single  global  system  with  non- discriminatory 
access  to  all  nations."  He  added:  "Fears  had  been  expressed  by  a 
number  of  the  smaller  countries  that  the  major  space  powers  of  the 
world  would  somehow  preempt  the  frequencies  allocated  by  the  con- 
ference and  thus  prevent  small-nation  participation  in  a  global 
system.  Efforts  were  made  to  allay  these  fears  by  explaining  that 
the  allocations  for  communication  satellites  are  properly  viewed  as 
having  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations." 

President  Kennedy  said  as  a  f ollowup  of  the  Conference : 

This  Government  and  the  United  States  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion can  now  take  practical  steps,  in  cooperation  with  other  governments  and 
foreign  business  entities,  to  develop  a  single  global  commercial  space  com- 
munications system.  It  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  countries  which  wish  to  participate  in  the  ownership,  management  and  use 
of  this  system  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  10th  plenary  meeting  of  the  International  Radio  Consultative 
Committee  (CCIR)  was  held  in  Geneva  from  January  16  to  February 
15, 1963.  Arthur  L.  Lebel,  Chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Division, 
Department  of  State,  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  The 
plenary  adopted  about  160  recommendations  on  technical  and  scientific 
radio  problems  and  a  considerable  number  of  resolutions  and 
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reports.  Since  the  Space  Communications  Conference  was  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  October,  the  plenary  devoted  considerable  time  to  space 
telecommunication  matters  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  technical 
and  scientific  bases  for  the  allocation,  by  the  Space  Conference,  of 
radio  frequencies  for  space  telecommunication. 

During  1963  national  study  groups  in  the  United  States  worked 
with  comparable  international  study  groups  of  the  International  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Consultative  Committee  (CCITT)  on  matters 
of  interest  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  to  private  industry.  Sub- 
stantial progress  was  made  on  study  programs  for:  development  of 
intercontinental  submarine  cables,  both  in  telephony  and  telegraphy  ; 
worldwide  traffic  routing  plans ;  intercontinental  signaling  and  oper- 
ating methods;  and  new  transmission  characteristics.  Problems  re- 
lating to  developments  in  the  field  of  space  communication  continued 
to  receive  considerable  attention. 

As  authorized  by  the  Administrative  Council,  meetings  of  the 
regional  plan  subcommittees  for  the  development  of  telecommunication 
networks  in  Asia  and  Latin  America  were  held  in  Geneva  in  February 
and  in  Bogota  in  May  1963,  respectively.  In  both  instances  regional 
plans  were  considerably  advanced.  In  November  the  General  Plan 
Committee  itself  met  in  Rome  to  coordinate  and  to  review  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  for  international  network  planning  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  The  United  States  was  represented  at  these  meetings  by 
specialists. 

Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU) 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU)  is  the  means  by  which  agree- 
ment is  reached  on  the  uniform  regulation  of  international  mail  and 
the  methods  used  for  its  transmission.  In  this  connection,  the  United 
States  has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  any  effort  to  promote  and 
improve  international  postal  communications  and  cooperation. 

A  centenary  celebration  of  the  first  Conference  was  held  in  Paris 
in  May  1963.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  the  then  Post- 
master General  J.  Edward  Day,  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Sidney 
W.  Bishop,  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Richard  J.  Murphy,  and 
Chief  Postal  Inspector  Henry  B.  Montague. 

The  attention  of  the  UPU  during  1963  was  focused  in  large  meas- 
ure on  the  preparations  for  the  15th  Universal  Postal  Union  Congress 
to  be  held  in  Vienna  in  June  1964.  These  Congresses  are  held  every 
5  years.  The  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee  (EOL),  the  organ 
which  manages  the  business  of  the  UPU  during  the  interim  between 
Congresses,  devoted  much  of  its  meeting  in  June  1963  at  Bern,  Switz- 
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erland,  to  these  preparations,  in  addition  to  dealing  with  some  tech- 
nical problems  and  personnel  questions. 

The  United  States,  in  its  desire  to  support  the  underlying  objectives 
of  the  UPU,  was  host  for  the  first  Central  American- Panama  Postal 
Conference  held  in  Miami  in  April  1963.  The  meeting  was  directed 
toward  facilitating  an  exchange  of  ideas,  a  dissemination  of  postal 
information,  and  a  solution  of  particular  postal  problems.  The 
chairman  of  the  Conference,  W.  J.  Hartigan,  U.S.  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  Bureau  of  Transportation,  introduced  Postmaster 
General  J.  Edward  Day,  who  emphasized  the  important  role  played 
by  improved  postal  communication  in  strengthening  the  machinery 
for  economic  cooperation  between  nations.  The  success  of  the  Con- 
ference led  to  a  decision  to  hold  other  such  conferences  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  United  States  was  host  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  full  Manage- 
ment Council  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies 
(CCEP) ,  held  in  Washington,  DC.,  in  October-November  1963.  The 
CCEP  was  established  in  1957  as  a  permanent  UPU  body  charged 
with  carrying  out  studies  and  issuing  opinions  on  technical,  opera- 
tional, and  economic  matters  of  interest  to  the  postal  services  of 
member  nations.  Discussions  following  the  presentation  of  papers 
and  reports  by  the  United  States  and  other  countries  on  such  subjects 
as  mechanization  of  postal  services,  mail  transportation,  personnel 
management,  postal  operating  procedures,  work  hygiene  and  safety 
measures,  and  various  aspects  of  automation,  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  in  the  postal  field. 

The  CCEP  was  the  first  meeting  under  UPU  auspices  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States  since  the  Universal  Postal  Congress  of  1897, 
which  was  also  held  in  Washington.  Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouski  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Council  and  offered  them  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  in  furthering  the 
aims  of  the  CCEP. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  successful  meeting,  the  Soviet  delegate, 
who  was  the  first  vice  chairman  of  the  Council,  stated : 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  task  of  the  Management  Council  in  Wash- 
ington. In  considering  our  work,  I  feel  I  express  the  general  sentiment  in  saying 
that  it  was  fruitful  and  crowned  with  success.  We  have  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  today,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  John  F.  Kennedy.  This 
evidence  of  friendship  has  touched  us  profoundly  and  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  having  made  it  possible  ....  In  the  name  of  the  assembly,  I  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  [U.S.  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Bureau  of  Transportation],  and 
to  all  your  collaborators,  for  if  our  work  has  met  with  such  success  it  is  due 
to  the  perfect  organization  set  up  by  the  host  country  .... 
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During  1963  the  UPU  participated  effectively  in  the  U.X.  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  ( EPTA — see  p.  176).  It  began 
to  manage  those  postal  projects  formerly  administered  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  projects  include  the  sending  of  postal  experts  to  request- 
ing countries,  the  granting  of  f  ellowships.  and  the  providing  of  display 
material  and  documents. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States  makes  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  UPU  technical  assistance  program.  In  1963.  the  number 
of  officials  of  postal  administrations  who  visited  the  United  States 
for  training  and  study  increased  from  100  to  over  150.  All  facilities 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  were  open  to  these  officials  and  students 
from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) 

The  World  Meteorological  Organization  fWMO)  held  its  Fourth 
Congress  in  Geneva  in  April  1963.  The  effect  on  the  atmospheric 
sciences  of  the  rapidly  moving  developments  with  regard  to  outer 
space  was  of  major  concern  at  this  Congress.  In  one  of  his  opening 
statements  to  the  Congress.  Dr.  F.  W.  Beichelderfer.  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  "Weather  Bureau  and  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  called 
upon  the  organization  to  bear  in  mind  the  improvements  to  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  satellites  in  bridging  the  long  standing  gaps  in 
networks  of  meteorological  stations  and  telecommunications.  He  re- 
minded the  WMO  Congress  of  the  expanded  concept  of  meteorology 
set  forth  in  the  two  resolutions  approved  by  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly in  1961  and  1962.  respectively,  and  the  importance  of  the  WMO 
in  accepting  its  responsibilities  in  such  fields  as  training  and  research 
relating  to  the  utilization  of  satellite  information  as  well  as  conven- 
tional data. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  concept  of  the  World 
Weather  Watch,  as  originally  developed  by  the  late  Dr.  Harry  Wexler 
of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  which  projected  the  establishment  of 
regional  centers,  extensive  use  of  weather  information  from  satellites, 
and  a  much  more  efficient  telecommunications  system.  The  Fourth 
Congress  took  positive  steps  for  a  vigorous  start  on  this  program, 
which  included  studies  of  the  most  efficient  organization  of  facilities 
for  communications,  the  analysis  of  the  world  weather  system,  and 
the  training  of  meteorologists  to  use  weather  information  from 
satellites. 

Closely  related  to  the  use  of  satellites  was  the  problem  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  worldwide  network  of  conventional  reporting  stations 
required  to  supplement  information  received  from  weather  satellites. 
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A  planning  unit  established  in  the  WMO  secretariat  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  insuring  that  there  will  be  systematic  and  orderly 
development  in  the  international  meteorological  and  atmospheric  re- 
search programs. 

In  order  to  further  the  program  in  atmospheric  research,  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  established  by  the  WMO  Congress  consisting  of 
12  highly  qualified  scientists  and  experts  selected  in  consultation  with 
the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (ICSU) .  The  United 
States  was  represented  on  the  Committee  by  Dr.  Walter  O.  Roberts, 
Director  of  the  National  Center  of  Atmospheric  Research,  and  by  Dr. 
George  B.  Cressman  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  This  Committee 
will  assist  the  organization  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  moving  ad- 
vances in  the  atmospheric  sciences  and  their  effects  on  both  the 
operational  and  research  fields,  and  will  insure  maximum  coordination 
with  nongovernmental  scientists. 

In  accordance  with  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  16th  and  17th 
U.N.  General  Assemblies  in  1961  and  1962,  respectively,  the  WMO  had 
been  invited,  in  consultation  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA — see  page  309)  and  the  U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on 
the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  (UNSCEAR— see  page  239),  to  ex- 
amine urgently  the  feasibility  of  using  meteorological  networks  for 
the  measurement  of  atmospheric  radiation  and  to  arrange  for  the 
day-to-day  exchange  of  this  information.  A  plan  was  authorized  by 
the  Fourth  Congress  for  the  exchange  of  such  data.  In  addition,  a 
program  of  joint  WMO/UNSCEAR  symposia  on  atmospheric  move- 
ments of  radioactive  materials  was  approved.  A  panel  of  experts 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  was  reestablished  by  the 
WMO,  and  Dr.  Lester  Machta  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  this  group. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  meteorological  stations  in  the  Antarc- 
tic and  the  special  need  for  coordination  of  meteorological  programs 
for  that  area,  the  WMO  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  standing  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  12  signatory 
states  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

The  WMO  stressed  the  potential  importance  of  the  International 
Decade  for  Scientific  Hydrology  as  a  large-scale  program  for  the  de- 
velopment and  promotion  of  the  science  of  hydrology.  A  major  role 
for  the  WMO  in  this  program  was  approved  in  cooperation  with 
UNESCO  (see  page  290),  the  International  Association  of  Scientific 
Hydrology,  and  other  international  organizations  concerned.  Max 
Kohler  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  as  President  of  the  WMO's 
Commission  for  Hydrometeorology,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  formu- 
lating the  organization's  policies  in  the  field  of  water  resources. 
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The  Congress  agreed  upon  the  establishment  of  a  $1,500,000  develop- 
ment fund  to  assist  member  states,  particularly  in  the  implementation 
of  regional  and  interregional  arrangements,  to  improve  meteorological 
services. 

Arrangements  were  agreed  upon  for  close  cooperation  between  the 
WMO  and  the  International  Oceanographic  Commission  (IOC), 
particularly  in  the  planning  of  international  oceanographic  research 
projects. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Reichelderfer,  who  was  the 
first  President  of  WMO  (1951-54:),  was  reelected  by  acclamation  to 
the  WMO  Executive  Committee. 

The  Congress  approved  a  budget  of  $5,373,581  (exclusive  of  the 
development  fund)  to  support  an  enlarged  program  during  the  next 
4:  years  (1964-67). 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  {IAEA) 

The  legislative  body  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  the  General  Conference,  held  its  seventh  session  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  from  September  24  to  October  1,  1963.  The  executive  body 
of  the  organization,  the  Board  of  Governors,  held  several  sessions 
during  1963.  Among  the  principal  matters  which  came  before  both 
of  these  bodies  were  the  question  of  applying  to  all  sizes  of  nuclear 
reactors  a  system  of  safeguards  to  insure  the  peaceful  use  of  those 
reactors  and  their  products,  and  the  problem  of  preparing  a  program 
to  guide  the  long-term  activities  of  the  IAEA. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, speaking  at  the  General  Conference,  called  upon  all  member 
states  to  support  extension  of  the  IAEA  safeguards  system  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  and  facilities  from  peaceful  uses. 
He  reaffirmed  a  U.S.  policy  decision  to  negotiate  for  the  transfer  to  the 
IAEA  of  the  safeguards  responsibilities  set  forth  in  bilateral  atomic 
energy  cooperation  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  He  pointed  out  that  Japan  had  been  the  first  to  agree  to 
such  a  transfer.  Under  an  agreement  signed  September  23,  1963,  five 
research  reactors  and  one  power  demonstration  reactor  purchased  by 
Japan  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  facilities  and  related 
nuclear  materials,  became  subject  to  IAEA  safeguards.  He  recalled 
that  an  agreement  signed  August  8,  1963,  between  the  United  States 
and  India  regarding  cooperation  in  the  construction  of  a  power 
reactor  station  at  Tarapur,  India,  set  forth  the  agreement  in  principle 
of  the  two  parties  to  request  the  IAEA  to  apply  safeguards  to  the 
station  at  a  suitable  time  after  the  adoption  of  an  extended  IAEA 
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safeguards  system.  He  declared,  "We  are  convinced  that  these  are 
but  the  first  of  many  similar  arrangements  to  be  worked  out  in 
recognition  of  the  Agency's  safeguards  system.  We  urge  that  all 
Member  States  support  the  expanded  safeguards  system." 

In  January  1961  the  IAEA  had  formally  adopted  a  safeguards 
system  applicable  only  to  small  reactors,  that  is,  those  having  an  out- 
put of  less  than  100-megawatt  thermal.  During  1963  the  United 
States  pressed  for  the  extension  of  this  system  to  all  types  and  sizes 
of  reactors.  In  the  absence  of  such  extension,  there  could  be  no  con- 
trol over  larger  powerplants  being  planned,  other  than  such  as  might 
be  imposed  through  bilateral  agreements.  An  international  system 
of  safeguards  was  preferable  to  safeguards  under  bilateral  agreements 
for  several  reasons,  Ambassador  Henry  D.  Smyth,  the  U.S.  Kepre- 
sentative  to  the  IAEA,  pointed  out  both  in  bilateral  conversations 
and  in  meetings  of  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors.  No  one  would 
doubt  the  objectivity  of  safeguards  inspections  performed  by  an 
international  agency ;  it  was  important  that  the  safeguards  applied  in 
various  areas  be  uniform,  otherwise  there  might  be  a  series  of  systems 
differing  widely  in  their  intensity;  and,  finally,  it  would  be  much  less 
costly  to  establish  a  single  international  system  than  to  have  several 
different  countries  establishing  their  own  systems.  As  a  result  of  this 
urging,  the  Board  of  Governors  in  February  1963  authorized  the 
initiation  of  a  study  of  methods  of  extending  the  1961  safeguards 
system.  A  group  of  experts  worked  on  the  problem  and  on  June  19, 
1963,  the  Board  of  Governors  provisionally  approved  procedures  to 
extend  the  system. 

Later  at  the  General  Conference  the  United  States  took  the  initia- 
tive in  sponsoring  with  16  other  countries  a  resolution  noting  with  ap- 
proval the  action  concerning  safeguards  taken  by  the  Board  in  June. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  57  to  4  (Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Tunisia,  U.A.K.),  with  6  (Burma,  Ghana,  Indonesia,  Lebanon,  South 
Africa,  Switzerland)  abstentions.  This  resolution  cleared  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  a  safeguards  system  applicable  to  all  types  and 
sizes  of  nuclear  reactors ;  however,  the  entry  into  force  of  the  system 
was  to  be  a  matter  for  further  action  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in 
February  1964. 

During  the  first  half  of  1963  the  IAEA  staff  completed  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  long-term  program  for  the  general  guidance  of  the  Agency's 
work  in  the  years  to  come.  Several  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  contributed  to  this  program.  Nuclear  power,  the  general  ap- 
plication of  isotopes  and  radiation  sources,  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment, health  and  safety,  and  work  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences 
were  the  major  substantive  fields  dealt  with  in  the  program.  In  addi- 
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tion,  the  program  covered  such  other  matters  as  the  relationship  of  the 
IAEA  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies,  the  types 
of  activities  to  be  initiated  by  the  Agency,  the  work  to  be  performed 
in  the  Agency's  laboratories,  and  regional  arrangements  for  work  in 
the  atomic  energy  field.  The  program  was  unanimously  approved, 
both  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  June  1963  and  by  the  General  Con- 
ference in  October  1963. 

Referring  to  the  long-term  program  in  his  address  to  the  General 
Conference,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Dr.  Seaborg,  characterized  it  as 
"well-conceived  and  constructive  in  its  approach,"  commended  it  as 
"a  reflection  of  the  Agency's  first  five  years'  experience  and  a  useful 
guide  to  the  next  five  years  of  activity,"  and  found  especially  hearten- 
ing "the  way  in  which  the  plan  envisages  the  Agency's  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  to  be  one  of  increasing  emphasis."  In 
this  last  connection,  the  U.S.  Representative  called  attention  to  a  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  report  to  President  Kennedy  estimating 
that  nuclear  power  would  achieve  competitive  status  with  conventional 
power  throughout  most  of  the  United  States  in  the  1970's  and  would, 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  represent  half  the  energy  generated  in  the 
United  States. 

The  development  of  nuclear  power  was  a  subject  of  continuing  in- 
terest to  the  IAEA  during  1963.  Help  in  the  development  of  national 
nuclear  power  plans  was  given  to  the  Philippines,  Pakistan,  and  Thai- 
land. A  technical  conference  in  June  1963  yielded  much  new  informa- 
tion on  the  operating  characteristics,  technology,  economics,  and 
safety  of  nuclear  powerplants.  Panels  of  experts  reviewed  the  status 
and  prospects  of  the  use  of  nuclear  reactors  for  the  desalination  of 
water,  and  discussed  the  economic  aspects  of  the  integration  of  nuclear 
powerplants  in  electric  power  systems.  Study  group  meetings  on  the 
utilization  of  research  reactors  were  held  in  Brazil,  Greece,  and  the 
Philippines.  U.S.  scientists  contributed  to  all  these  activities. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  in  his  address  to  the  General  Conference, 
commended  the  IAEA  for  its  work  on  the  development  of  nuclear 
power,  the  supply  of  nuclear  materials,  and  the  development  of  re- 
search reactor  programs  and  radioisotope  applications.  In  respect 
to  the  supply  of  nuclear  material,  he  recalled  that  "President  Kennedy, 
earlier  this  year,  approved  increasing  the  allocation  of  enriched 
uranium  for  distribution  abroad  for  peaceful  purposes  from  65,000 
to  150,000  kilograms  of  U-235  contained  in  uranium,"  and  pointed 
out  that  enriched  uranium  from  the  United  States  could  be  obtained 
through  the  IAEA  by  member  states.  In  respect  to  the  research 
reactor  program,  he  announced  that  the  United  States  was  pleased 
to  renew  for  1964  its  offer  to  donate  up  to  $50,000  worth  of  special 
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nuclear  material  for  use  in  Agency  research  and  medical  therapy 
projects. 

Radiation  protection  and  regulatory  activities  formed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  of  the  IAEA  during  1963.  The  identification 
of  gaps  in  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  on  the  toxic  effects  of  in- 
corporated radionuclides,  criteria  for  the  siting  of  reactors  and  nu- 
clear research  centers,  regulations  for  the  safe  transport  of  radio- 
active materials,  the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  into  the  sea — these 
and  related  questions  were  studied  at  meetings  of  experts,  with  U.S. 
scientists  present  in  most  instances.  An  agreement  between  the  IAEA 
and  four  Scandinavian  countries  for  the  provision  of  emergency  as- 
sistance in  the  event  of  a  radiation  accident  was  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  in  June  1963. 

Earlier,  on  May  21,  1963,  an  International  Conference  on  Civil 
Liability  for  Nuclear  Damage  held  in  Vienna  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  IAEA  opened  for  signature  a  Convention  on  Civil  Liability 
for  Nuclear  Damage  (land-based  reactors).  While  U.S.  experts  had 
participated  extensively  in  the  drafting  of  this  Convention,  it  was 
not  signed  by  the  United  States;  the  Convention,  as  finally  adopted, 
contained  provisions  requiring  clarification  in  the  light  of,  and  pos- 
sibly reconciliation  with,  the  provisions  of  U.S.  law. 

A  fellowship  program  and  a  training  program  are  important  parts 
of  IAEA  technical  assistance  activities.  By  October  31,  1963,  from 
a  total  of  556  nominations,  293  candidates  had  been  selected  for 
fellowship  awards.  Under  the  training  program,  grants  had  been 
given  to  11  scientists  and  18  visiting  professors,  while  seven  training 
courses  had  been  organized  on  such  subjects  as  nuclear  science  for 
high  school  teachers,  the  applications  of  radioisotopes  in  medicine,  the 
physics  of  radiotherapy,  atomic  energy  administration,  the  applica- 
tions of  radioisotopes  in  soil-plant  relations,  and  the  use  of  radiation 
and  isotopes  in  entomology.  U.S.  participation  in  these  activities 
was  extensive.  Especially  to  be  noted,  however,  is  a  U.S.  initiative 
which  culminated  in  the  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in 
June  1963  of  a  resolution  reserving  IAEA  fellowships  for  students 
from  less  developed  countries. 

Financial  problems,  particularly  with  respect  to  technical  assistance 
activities,  continued  during  1963  to  hamper  IAEA  operations.  The 
U.S.  Representative  in  his  speech  to  the  General  Conference  in 
September  said:  "The  problem  of  financing  the  Agency's  activities 
...  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  matter  before  this  Con- 
ference and  one  on  which  our  decision  will  be  the  most  far-reaching 
in  its  effect.  The  Board  of  Governors  in  June  approved  a  United 
States  resolution  which  recommends  to  the  Conference  the  adoption  of 
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a  Statutory  amendment  to  place  the  budget  on  an  assessed  basis. 
Adopting  an  assessed  budget  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  the  results  of 
long-term  planning  and  to  fulfill  the  Agency's  responsibilities  in  the 
fields  of  technical  assistance  and  training.  By  now  we  all  recognize 
that  appeals  for  voluntary  contributions  have  not  produced  the  neces- 
sary revenues."  Comments  on  financial  problems  in  other  speeches 
and  in  general  discussion  revealed  that  there  was  general  recognition 
of  the  many  difficulties  and  handicaps  resulting  from  the  use  of  volun- 
tary contributions  as  a  source  of  financing,  but  that  there  were  still 
many  doubts  and  questions  concerning  the  precise  method  of  placing 
the  IAEA  budget  on  a  fully  assessed  basis.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  introduced  and  the  General  Conference  approved  a  resolution 
whereby  action  to  amend  the  financial  provisions  of  the  IAEA  Statute 
was  deferred  until  after  the  matter  could  be  further  studied  by  mem- 
ber states  and  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors. 

For  the  year  1964,  the  General  Conference  appropriated  $7,444,500 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  IAEA ;  allocated  $2,340,000  for 
the  operational  program;  and  decided  that,  for  the  financing  of  the 
operational  program,  the  target  for  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
General  Fund  should  be  $2  million.  The  U.S.  scale  of  assessment  for 
administrative  expenses  was  fixed  at  31.93  percent.  In  response  to 
the  appeal  for  contributions  to  the  General  Fund  to  finance  the  opera- 
tional program,  the  United  States  pledged  up  to  $750,000  of  which 
amount  $500,000  would  be  an  outright  gift  and  the  remaining  $250,000 
would  be  used  to  match  unrestricted  dollar  contributions  by  others 
after  the  $1  million  mark  had  been  reached. 

On  January  31,  1963,  there  entered  into  force  an  IAEA  statutory 
amendment  increasing  the  Board  of  Governors  from  23  to  25  members. 
Practical  effect  could  not  be  given  to  this  amendment  until  after 
the  designation  of  certain  states  for  membership  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  at  its  June  1963  meeting  and  the  election  of  certain  other 
members  by  the  General  Conference  in  September.  Consequently, 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  and  enlarged  Board  was  held  on  October  2, 
1963.  Its  members  were  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  China,  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Rumania,  South  Africa,  Switzerland,  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 


PART  III 

Trusteeship  and  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories 


TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 

The  30th  regular  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  met  from  May 
29  to  June  26,  1963.  Membership  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  as 
follows:  administering  members — Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  nonadministering  mem- 
bers— China,  France,  Liberia,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Council  considered  seven  petitions  and  decided  to  send  a  Visit- 
ing Mission  composed  of  Kepresentatives  of  China, .  Liberia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  bulk  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  Council's 
examination  of  conditions  in  the  three  remaining  Trust  Territories 
of  Nauru  (administered  by  Australia  for  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  United  Kingdom),  New  Guinea  (administered  by  Australia), 
and  the  Pacific  Islands  (administered  by  the  United  States).  These 
trust  territories  together  have  a  population  of  about  1,600,000.  With 
regard  to  the  trust  territories,  the  Trusteeship  Council  also  discussed 
reports  by  the  Secretary- General  on  study  and  training  facilities  for 
inhabitants  of  these  areas  and  dissemination  in  the  territories  of 
information  on  the  United  Nations  and  the  International  Trustee- 
ship System. 

During  its  18th  session  in  the  fall  of  1963,  the  General  Assembly 
considered  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  for  the  period  July 
20,  1962,  to  June  26,  1963.  On  December  16,  1963,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  the  General  Assembly  took  note  of  (1)  the  report  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  and  (2)  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  offers  by  member  states  of  study  and 
training  facilities  for  inhabitants  of  trust  territories.  The  Assembly 
also  called  upon  the  administering  authorities  to  take  account  of  the 
recommendations  and  observations  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  as  well  as  those  expressed  by  delegations  during 
the  debate  on  the  Council's  report  at  the  18th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 
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political,  economic,  and  social  progress  of  the  Territory."  The  Coun- 
cil reminded  the  Administering  Authority  that  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Visiting  Mission  and  the  Council  had  not  been  fully  imple- 
mented, namely,  those  for  prompt  settlement  of  war  damage  claims, 
for  compensation  of  victims  of  accidental  fallout  from  nuclear  testing, 
and  for  an  expeditious  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  remaining 
Kwajalein  land  claims.  The  Council  expressed  its  hope  that  the 
Administering  Authority  would  be  able  to  report  to  the  Council's  next 
session  on  action  taken  to  meet  these  recommendations. 

In  the  political  field,  the  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  "the  good 
relationship  which  clearly  exists  between  the  Administering  Author- 
ity and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory."  It  specifically  noted  efforts 
of  the  Administering  Authority  to  foster  the  development  of  a  distinc- 
tive Micronesian  personality  and  to  create  a  nation  out  of  widely  scat- 
tered districts  and  peoples  of  the  Territory.  The  Council  also  took 
note  of  the  Administering  Authority's  view  that  political  advance- 
ment is  "not  necessarily  dependent  on  complete  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency or  advanced  social  development  .  .  .  ,"  and  the  Administering 
Authority's  acknowledgement  that  the  questions  posed  in  an  unofficial 
plebiscite  by  the  inhabitants  of  Saipan  concerning  their  political 
future  do  not  fully  reflect  the  basic  objectives  of  article  76  of  the 
Charter. 

The  Council  welcomed  such  measures  as  the  completion  of  the  proc- 
ess of  unification  of  the  Territory  under  a  single  civilian  administra- 
tion, the  establishment  of  a  provisional  capital,  the  functioning  of  the 
Council  of  Micronesia,  and  the  adoption  of  a  territorial  flag  as  major 
steps  toward  the  creation  of  a  sense  of  national  unity.  It  further 
welcomed  the  Administering  Authority's  reaffirmation  of  its  aim  to 
establish  a  territorial  legislature  by  1965,  adding  its  hope  that  the 
legislature  might  be  in  operation  by  1964. 

The  "continued  significant  progress"  in  the  training,  promotion, 
and  appointment  of  Micronesians  to  positions  of  responsibility  was 
again  noted  with  satisfaction  by  the  Council,  following  the  report  by 
the  Administering  Authority  that  during  the  year  under  review  65 
Micronesians  were  promoted  to  senior  and  professional-level  posts 
formerly  held  by  U.S.  personnel.  Nevertheless,  the  Council  observed 
that  there  were  only  a  few  Micronesians  in  the  highest  posts  in  the 
territorial  government.  It  therefore  noted  with  satisfaction  that  a 
Manpower  Keview  Committee  had  been  established  to  insure  that 
Micronesians  were  placed  hi  posts  for  which  they  qualified.  The 
Council  further  noted  with  satisfaction  that  wage  increases  were 
being  initiated  for  Micronesians  at  all  levels. 

In  the  area  of  economic  advancement,  the  Council  warmly  wel- 
comed the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a 
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Survey  Mission  with  broad  terms  of  reference,  including  compre- 
hensive planning  of  economic  development  for  the  Territory,  and 
noted  that  the  more  than  100-percent  increase  in  the  Territory's  budget 
provided  additional  funds  for  economic,  social,  and  political  progress 
in  the  Territory.  In  addition  to  noting  with  appreciation  the  Admin- 
istering Authority's  generous  expenditures  for  typhoon  rehabilitation, 
the  Council  commended  its  efforts  to  attract  and  develop  small-scale 
industry,  to  establish  large-scale  commercial  fisheries,  to  diversify 
agricultural  production,  to  improve  transportation  and  communica- 
tions, and  to  attract  tourists. 

In  examining  progress  toward  the  improvement  of  health  condi- 
tions in  the  Territory,  the  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  improve- 
ments in  public  health  and  medical  facilities  and  congratulated  the 
Administering  Authority  on  the  "energetic  and  effective  measures" 
it  took  to  control  the  serious  epidemic  of  poliomyelitis  which  had 
affected  the  Marshall  Islands  during  the  year.  Pointing  out  that 
tuberculosis  was  still  a  serious  health  problem  in  the  Territory,  the 
Council  acknowledged  the  plans  of  the  Administering  Authority  for 
combating  that  disease. 

Noting  that  the  increased  budget  of  the  Trust  Territory  had  allowed 
for  a  marked  acceleration  in  elementary  school  construction  funds  and 
a  ''major  advance"  in  elementary  education,  the  Council  pointed  to 
the  resultant  difficulty  of  coping  with  the  increased  enrollment  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  major  problems  were  in  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  Micronesian  teachers  and  in  expanding 
secondary  school  opportunities.  In  this  connection,  the  Council 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  Administering  Authority's  policy  of 
accelerating  secondary  school  education  facilities  and  providing  schol- 
arships for  higher  education. 

Finally,  the  Council  reaffirmed  its  recommendations  urging  the 
Administering  Authority  to  establish,  in  consultation  with  represent- 
ative organs  of  public  opinion,  realistic  target  dates  reflecting  a 
proper  sense  of  urgency  for  the  rapid  and  planned  advance  of  the 
Territory.  It  took  note  of  the  Administering  Authority's  statement 
that  the  proposed  territorial  legislature  would  play  a  full  part  in  deter- 
mining the  future  of  the  Territory. 

Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea 

The  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  administered  by  Australia, 
comprises  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  the 
islands  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  the  two  northernmost  islands 
of  the  Solomon  group,  Buka  and  Bougainville.    The  total  land  area  of 
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over  93,000  square  miles  contains  a  population  estimated  in  1962  at 
1,469,320  indigenous  inhabitants  and  15,536  nonindigenous  inhabit- 
ants. This  Territory  and  the  neighboring  Australian  Territory  of 
Papua  are  governed  as  an  administrative  union.  The  area  continues 
to  present  formidable  problems  of  administration.  The  rugged  moun- 
tain range  which  runs  the  length  of  the  New  Guinea  mainland  and 
the  dense  tropical  forests  which  cover  much  of  the  lowlands  create 
physical  conditions  which  make  New  Guinea  one  of  the  few  countries 
left  in  the  world  where  some  parts  remain  entirely  unexplored.  Cer- 
tain remote  areas  are  still  not  under  effective  administrative  control. 
The  area  is  inhabited  by  some  of  the  world's  most  primitive  people. 
More  than  700  languages  are  spoken. 

At  its  30th  session  the  Trusteeship  Council  especially  welcomed  the 
decision  of  the  Administering  Authority  to  establish  by  April  1964  a 
House  of  Assembly  elected  by  adult  suffrage  on  a  common  roll  and 
noted  that  the  House  would  have  full  powers  of  legislation  for  the 
Trust  Territory.  The  Council  similarly  welcomed  the  intention  of 
the  Administering  Authority  to  enlarge  the  Administrator's  Council 
and  to  associate  indigenous  elected  members  with  its  work,  as  a  means 
of  accelerating  the  progressive  development  of  an  executive  body 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  Despite  the  expressed  wishes 
to  the  contrary  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  themselves,  the  Council 
hoped  that  the  Administering  Authority  would  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  improve  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Assembly  by 
decreasing  its  nonindigenous  representation.  The  Council  also 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  constitutional  power  of  disallowance 
reserved  to  the  Administering  Authority  would  not  be  invoked  against 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  elected  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly. 

In  the  area  of  local  government,  the  Council  welcomed  the  proposed 
changes  made  in  the  Local  Government  Ordinance  to  prepare  indige- 
nous leaders  for  positions  of  responsibility  and  to  provide  them  with 
experience  in  parliamentary  procedures.  At  the  same  time,  it 
announced  itself  "firmly  of  the  opinion  that  further  administrative 
responsibilities  should  be  devolved  upon  the  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants ...  as  quickly  as  practicable  .  .  .  While  recognizing  the 
difficulties  of  recruitment,  the  Council  urged  the  Administering  Au- 
thority to  devote  "even  greater  efforts  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  higher  education  and  special  training  to  prepare  New 
Guineans  for  key  posts  in  the  Public  Service." 

The  Administering  Authority  received  the  commendation  of  the 
Council  for  its  efforts  in  seeking  aid  from  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD — see  page  265) ,  which  made 
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economic  surveys,  and  for  its  efforts  to  build  and  improve  roads  as  a 
solution  to  one  aspect  of  the  communications  problem. 

In  the  areas  of  social  and  educational  advancement,  the  Council 
noted  the  observations  of  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO — 
see  page  293) ,  particularly  its  call  for  a  program  of  nutritional  educa- 
tion, and  it  commended  to  the  Administering  Authority  the  observa- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO — see  page  284)  on  the  needs  of  primary 
education  in  the  Territory.  The  Council  specifically  cited  the  need 
to  train  more  students  at  secondary  and  university  levels,  suggesting 
that  New  Guinean  students  be  sent  to  universities  overseas  if  necessary. 

Trust  Territory  of  Nauru 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru  is  a  small  isolated  island  in  the 
Central  Pacific  Ocean  near  the  Equator  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000.  It  is  administered  under  a  Trusteeship  Agreement  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Australia 
exercising  administrative,  legislative,  and  juridical  powers  on  behalf 
of  all  three. 

With  3,658  of  its  5,263  acres  bearing  rich  phosphate  deposits,  the 
Nauruan  people  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  high  standard  of  living. 
They  have  a  remarkable  literacy  rate  of  over  90  percent.  However, 
since  the  phosphate  deposits  will  be  exhausted  in  less  than  40  years 
at  the  present  rate  of  extraction,  the  Nauruan  people  face  the  problem 
of  relocating  in  an  area  where  their  particular  skills  will  enable  them 
to  continue  to  enjoy  an  equally  high  standard  of  living. 

At  its  30th  session  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  informed  of  the 
appointment  by  the  Adminstering  Authority  of  a  specially  chosen 
officer  to  work  full  time  as  Director  of  Nauruan  Resettlement.  As  a 
result  of  inspections  by  the  Nauruan  Head  Chief,  the  representative 
of  the  Administering  Authority,  and  the  Resettlement  Committee  of 
the  Nauru  Local  Government  Council,  Curtis  Island  (off  the  Aus- 
tralian coast)  had  been  found  acceptable  as  a  site  for  resettlement  of 
the  Nauruan  people,  subject  to  agreement  being  reached  on  their 
future  form  of  government.  In  addition,  the  Resettlement  Commit- 
tee had  found  Fraser  Island  (also  off  the  coast  of  Australia) 
acceptable. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  carefully  reviewed  the  resettlement  prob- 
lem at  its  30th  session  and  noted  with  approval  the  efforts  of  the 
Administering  Authority  and  the  Nauru  Local  Government  to  resolve 
it.  The  Council  reported  on  the  resettlement  dilemma  by  noting: 
"whereas  the  Nauru  Local  Government  Council  has  expressed  the  wish 
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that  tlie  Nauruan  people  should  become  an  independent  sovereign 
nation  wherever  they  may  be  resettled,  the  Government  of  Australia 
does  not  consider  that  it  can  transfer  sovereignty  over  territory  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  Australia."  The  Council  expressed  its  aware- 
ness of  the  difficulties  involved  and  urged  "continuing  consultation 
aimed  at  a  harmonious  solution." 

On  the  question  of  political  advancement  the  Council  noted  the 
action  of  the  Administering  Authority  in  granting  additional  legis- 
lative powers  to  the  Nauruan  people.  It  called  the  attention  of  the 
Administering  Authority  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Council 
made  at  its  29th  session  concerning  the  appointment  of  an  advisory 
committee  to  consist  of  representatives  of  the  Australian  Government 
and  the  Nauruan  people  to  work  out  constitutional  plans  for  full 
Nauruan  participation  in  the  legislative  and  executive  administration 
of  the  Territory. 

The  Council  noted  with  pleasure  the  progress  made  in  appointing 
Nauruans  to  senior  posts  in  the  Administration  and  the  establishment 
of  a  single  Public  Service  Commissioner,  a  post  which  would  be  filled 
by  a  qualified  Nauruan.  At  the  same  time  the  Council  recommended 
that  the  Administering  Authority,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  intensify 
its  efforts  to  qualify  and  place  Nauruans  in  senior  posts,  and  it  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Nauruans  still  did  not  hold  positions  of  higher 
responsibility  with  the  British  Phosphate  Commission. 

On  the  question  of  insuring  the  equitable  sharing  of  proceeds  from 
phosphate  mining,  the  Council  noted  with  approval  consultation  be- 
tween the  British  Phosphate  Commission  and  Nauruan  elected 
representatives,  and  invited  the  Administering  Authority,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Nauru  Local  Government,  to  seek  an  equitable  share  of 
the  phosphate  proceeds  for  the  Nauruan  people. 

Finally,  the  Council  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  increased 
number  of  scholarships  offered  to  Nauruan  students  and  with  the 
establishment  of  a  single  primary  school  system  without  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRITORIES  OTHER 
THAN  TRUST  TERRITORIES 

Under  chapter  XI  of  the  U.N.  Charter  members  of  the  United 
Nations  responsible  for  territories  that  are  classified  as  "non-self- 
governing"  are  obligated  "to  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral for  information  purposes,  subject  to  such  limitation  as  security 
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and  constitutional  considerations  may  require,  statistical  and  other  in- 
formation of  a  technical  nature  relating  to  economic,  social  and  educa- 
tional conditions  in  the  territories"  that  they  administer.  In  addition 
to  the  technical  information  specified,  the  United  States  has  made  it 
a  practice  voluntarily  to  transmit  political  information  on  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  also 
adopted  this  practice  with  regard  to  the  territories  they  administer. 

During  1963  decolonization  was  achieved  in  five  non-self-governing 
territories,  with  a  total  population  of  about  10,500,000.  Two  of  these, 
Zanzibar  and  Kenya,  became  independent  nations  on  December  10 
and  12,  respectively  (see  part  I,  page  143 ) .  The  other  three  territories, 
North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  Singapore  joined  with  independent 
Malaya  to  form  the  state  of  Malaysia  on  September  16  (see  part  I. 
page  98). 

Committee  on  Information  from  N on-Self-Governing 
Territories 

The  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- Self- Governing  Terri- 
tories was  first  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1946  as  an  ad 
hoc  body.  In  1963  the  Committee  consisted  of  seven  elected  members : 
Ecuador,  Honduras,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  and 
Upper  Volta ;  and  only  six  administering  members :  Australia,  France, 
New  Zealand,  Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Portugal,  as  in  the  past,  refrained  from  participation.  The  Nether- 
lands, previous^  a  member  of  the  Committee,  withdrew  at  the  end 
of  the  13th  session  because  of  the  termination  of  its  administration 
of  West  New  Guinea  (West  Irian — see  page  131 ) . 

At  its  14th  session,  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  held  18  meetings  between  April  18  and  May  10, 
1963. 

The  United  States  was  represented  on  the  Committee  by  Mrs.  Mari- 
etta P.  Tree,  who  spoke  to  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  economic 
and  social  development  in  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  American 
Virgin  Islands.  In  their  capacities  as  advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegation, 
Richard  F.  Taitano,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Territories,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  described  for  the  Committee  recent  political  develop- 
ments in  the  U.S.  Territories,  and  Dr.  H.  Gilbert  White,  Area  Redevel- 
opment Coordinator  for  the  Office  of  Territories,  discussed  economic 
planning  and  progress  in  these  areas. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Committee  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
in  annual  rotation  on  education,  economic,  and  social  conditions  in 
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the  non-self-governing  territories.  Accordingly,  at  the  14th  session 
the  Committee  dealt  with  economic  conditions  and  established  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  consisting  of  Ecuador,  Liberia,  the  Philippines, 
Spain,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  together 
with  the  Rapporteur  and  representatives  of  the  Specialized  Agencies, 
prepared  a  special  economic  report.  This  report  drew  particular 
attention  to  methods  of  development  planning  employed  in  econom- 
ically underdeveloped  areas  and  to  problems  stemming  from  the  domi- 
nance of  agriculture  in  the  economies  of  most  territories  on  which 
information  was  submitted. 

In  the  course  of  its  general  conclusions  on  political  information  that 
had  been  submitted,  the  Committee  reaffirmed  the  views  it  had  stated 
in  1962,  when  it  had  emphasized  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
impose  any  political  system  or  pattern  of  institutions  upon  an  emer- 
gent political  unit,  but  rather  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  people 
to  fashion  for  themselves  the  institutions  which  they  considered  most 
appropriate  to  their  circumstances.  Members  of  the  Committee 
pointed  out  the  need  to  provide  for  increased  participation  of  indige- 
nous inhabitants  in  the  executive  and  legislative  organs  of  territories  in 
instances  in  which  they  presently  enjoyed  limited  representation.  The 
Representative  of  Ecuador  noted  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-determination,  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  people  the  assurance  that 
their  freely  expressed  wishes  would  be  respected  regarding  both  the 
form  of  the  political  institution  they  chose  and  their  right  to  enter 
into  federations  and  other  types  of  political  unions. 

Eighteenth  General  Assembly  Consideration 

On  December  16,  1963,  the  General  Assembly's  Trusteeship  and 
Non-Self -Governing  Territories  (Fourth)  Committee  sent  to  the 
General  Assembly  five  resolutions  concerning  non-self-governing 
territories.    All  of  these  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Of  major  importance  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee that  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories  should  be  dissolved,  a  matter  which,  without  decision,  had 
been  considered  by  the  General  Assembly  at  previous  sessions.  On 
December  2  the  Representative  of  Ceylon  requested  the  Secretary- 
General's  views  on  whether  there  was  any  duplication  of  work  and 
overlapping  of  responsibility  in  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Information  and  the  Committee  of  24  (see  part  I,  page  35 ) .  Respond- 
ing to  this  request,  the  U.N".  Under  Secretary  for  Trusteeship  and 
Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  reported  to  the 
Fourth  Committee  on  December  4  that  "most  Administering  Author- 
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ities  transmitting  information  under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter  now 
also  transmit  information  on  political  and  constitutional  develop- 
ments." The  examination  of  such  political  and  constitutional  devel- 
opments, the  report  pointed  out,  is  "the  basic  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  of  24."  Despite  the  differences  of  approach  of  the  two 
committees,  the  Under  Secretary's  report  found  "a  great  deal  of 
duplication  of  work  and  overlapping  of  responsibilities  in  the  han- 
dling of  questions  relating  to  Non-Self -Governing  Territories."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  concentration  of  the  work  in  one  body — the  Committee 
of  24 — "would  greatly  facilitate  the  Secretary-General's  objective  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Secretariat,  to  avoid  duplication  of  work 
and  documentation  and  to  reduce  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Organization." 

The  United  States  in  recent  sessions  had  supported  continuation  of 
the  Committee  on  Information,  believing  that  it  provided  a  useful 
forum  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  conditions  in  the  territories 
and  a  meeting  ground  for  an  exchange  of  views  between  administering 
and  nonadministering  JJ.N.  members.  However,  it  did  not  oppose 
the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  JJ.'N.  members.  TVhen  a  17-power 
draft  resolution  recommending  abolition  of  the  Committee  was  voted 
upon  in  the  Fourth  Committee,  the  United  States  abstained.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  53  to  0,  with  28  abstentions.  It 
invited  JJ.N.  members  with  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of 
territories  to  transmit  or  continue  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary- 
General  information  as  prescribed  under  article  73e  of  the  Charter, 
and  to  submit  in  addition  the  fullest  information  on  political  and 
constitutional  developments.  The  Committee  of  24  was  requested  to 
review  this  information,  taking  it  into  account  in  examining  the  situa- 
tion regarding  the  implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples.  This  reso- 
lution was  adopted  in  plenary  on  December  16  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0, 
with  27  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

A  second  draft  resolution  on  the  subject  of  non-self -governing  terri- 
tories proposed  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Information's  report  on 
economic  advancement  in  those  territories  and  invited  the  Secretary- 
General  to  communicate  the  report  to  members  of  the  United  Nations 
who  are  responsible  for  their  administration.  Both  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee and  the  plenary  meeting  approved  the  resolution  unanimously. 

Following  the  hearing  of  a  petitioner  from  Aden,  a  draft  resolution 
was  introduced  concerning  that  territory.  The  11-power  draft  reso- 
lution expressed  deep  concern  at  the  situation  existing  in  Aden  Colony 
and  Protectorate  (see  part  I,  page  37),  and  stated  that  the  situation 
"endangers  peace  and  security  in  the  region."  The  draft  resolution 
urged  the  United  Kingdom  to  secure  the  immediate  release  of  nation- 
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alist  leaders  and  trade  unionists  and  to  end  acts  of  deportation  of 
residents  of  the  territory.  The  Secretary-General  was  requested  to 
bring  the  draft  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  draft  resolution  was  approved  in  the  Fourth  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  42  to  20  (U.S.),  with  28  abstentions,  and  was  adopted  in  plenary 
on  December  16  by  a  vote  of  53  to  23  (U.S.),  with  31  abstentions. 

The  Assembly  also  took  favorable  action  on  two  draft  resolutions 
concerned  with  training  and  education  in  non-self -governing  terri- 
tories. The  first  of  these  dealt  with  the  special  training  program  for 
territories  under  Portuguese  administration  (see  page  323) .  The  sec- 
ond, a  13-power  draft  cosponsored  by  the  United  States,  concerned 
offers  by  member  states  of  study  and  training  facilities  for  inhabitants 
of  non-self -governing  territories. 


SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Trust  Territories 

A  U.N.  scholarship  program  specifically  intended  for  students  from 
trust  territories  was  established  by  General  Assembly  action  in  1952. 
The  program  is  administered  under  a  procedure  approved  by  the 
Trusteeship  Council  at  its  13th  session.  In  accordance  with  this  proce- 
dure, the  Secretary-General  reported  for  the  1962-63  academic  year 
that  two  requests  for  information  about  scholarships  had  been  received 
from  the  trust  territories.  The  United  States  is  favorably  disposed 
to  the  provision  by  member  states  of  scholarships  and  training  facili- 
ties. At  the  30th  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  U.S. 
spokesman,  Dwight  Dickinson,  pointed  out  that  although  information 
on  scholarships  under  the  U.N.  program  was  available  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  such  scholarships  had  not  been  used 
principally  because  the  educational  facilities  which  the  United  States 
provided  were  adequate.  He  noted  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
wished  to  receive  instruction  in  English. 

Non-Self- Governing  Territories 

Since  1951  the  General  Assembly  has  regularly  invited  member 
states  to  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  non-self -governing  territories 
offers  of  study  and  training  and  to  supply  the  Secretary-General  with 
data  on  such  scholarship  offers.  In  August  1963  the  United  States 
informed  the  Secretary-General  that  it  had  awarded  101  grants  to 
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persons  from  non-self-governing  territories  for  study  in  the  United 
States  during  the  academic  year  1962-63.  The  United  States  also 
reported  that  during  the  same  period  3,633  students  from  non-self- 
governing  territories  were  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States  under  governmental  and  private  scholarships. 
On  December  16,  1963,  the  General  Assembly  unanimously  approved 
an  11-power  draft  resolution,  cosponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling 
for  a  continuation  of  the  scholarship  program. 

South-West  Africa 

In  1961  the  General  Assembly  established  a  special  educational  and 
training  program  for  South-West  Africans.  The  General  Assembly 
invited  member  states  to  make  scholarships  available  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Mandated  Territory  of  South-West  Africa  and  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  report  on  the  implementation  of  the  resolution. 
The  United  States  informed  the  Secretary-General  in  early  1963  that 
it  had  made  10  scholarships  available  in  the  academic  year  1962-63  for 
use  by  South-West  Africans.  All  of  these  scholarships  have  been 
awarded.  The  United  States  also  advised  the  Secretary- General  that 
it  planned  to  offer  an  additional  10  scholarships  to  South-West  Afri- 
cans in  1963-64. 

On  November  13,  1963,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  unanimously 
a  further  resolution  on  special  educational  and  training  programs  for 
South-West  Africans.  This  resolution,  inter  alia,  invited  member 
states  to  consider  providing  in  their  scholarship  offers  opportunities 
for  secondary  education  and  vocational  and  technical  training.  The 
resolution  also  requested  "all  member  states,  and  in  particular  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  to  facilitate  in  every  possible  way  the  travel 
of  South-West  Africans  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  educational 
opportunities  provided  under  that  Programme." 

Portuguese  Territories 

In  1962  the  General  Assembly  created  a  special  training  program 
for  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  territories  under  Portuguese 
administration.  The  General  Assembly  requested  member  states  to 
extend  scholarship  offers  to  such  persons  and  asked  the  Secretary- 
General  to  report  on  this  matter  to  the  18th  General  Assembly.  In 
its  note  of  November  12,  1963,  the  United  States  informed  the  Secre- 
tary-General that  during  the  academic  years  1961-62  and  1962-63 
it  had  provided  scholarships  for  34  indigenous  inhabitants  from  the 
Portuguese  territories.    In  the  same  reply  the  United  States  pointed 
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out  that  under  a  second  U.S.  Government-financed  project,  the 
Regional  Education  Grants  Program,  funds  had  been  made  avail- 
able to  six  African  universities  and  colleges  for  scholarships  and  that 
persons  from  the  Portuguese  territories  were  among  those  eligible 
under  this  program. 

On  December  16,  1963,  the  General  Assembly's  Trusteeship  and 
Non-Self -Governing  Territories  (Fourth)  Committee  considered  an 
11-power  draft  resolution  concerning  the  special  training  program 
for  territories  under  Portuguese  administration.  After  a  short 
debate,  the  Committee  approved  the  resolution  and  it  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  102  (U.S.)  to 
to  2,  with  1  abstention.  In  its  operative  provisions,  the  resolution, 
inter  alia: 

Requested  "the  Secretary- General  to  continue  his  efforts  ...  to 
make  available  to  those  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  who 
are  or  may  be  temporarily  residing  .  .  .  outside  the  Territories  under 
Portuguese  administration  the  benefits  of  such  programmes  .  .  .  ." 

Requested  "Member  States  to  facilitate  the  travel  of  students  from 
Territories  under  Portuguese  administration  seeking  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  educational  opportunities  offered." 

Reiterated  "its  request  to  the  Government  of  Portugal  to  co-operate 
in  the  implementation  of  the  special  training  programme  for  inhabit- 
ants of  Territories  under  Portuguese  administration." 


SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

The  question  of  the  Mandated  Territory  of  South- West  Africa  was 
examined  by  the  General  Assembly's  Special  Committee  on  the  Situa- 
tion with  Regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  (some- 
times referred  to  as  the  Committee  of  24  or  the  Special  Committee) 
in  the  spring  of  1963.  It  was  examined  again  in  the  fall  by  the  Trust- 
eeship and  Non-Self -Governing  Territories  (Fourth)  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  during  its  18th  session. 

Committee  of  Twenty -Four  Consideration 

When  the  Committee  of  24  began  its  consideration  of  the  Mandated 
Territory  of  South- West  Africa  on  April  4,  it  had  before  it  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  and  the  Rep- 
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resentative  of  South  Africa.  On  March  28  the  Secretary-General 
had  pointed  out  that  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  17th  General  Assem- 
bly in  1962  had  requested  him  to  appoint  a  U.N.  Technical  Assistance 
Resident  Representative  for  South- West  Africa  and  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  establish  an  effective  U.N.  presence  in  the  Territory.  The 
Secretary-General  solicited  the  views  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment on  the  appointment  of  such  a  Resident  Representative.  In  reply, 
the  South  African  Representative  wrote  on  April  2  that  South  Africa 
could  not  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  "United  Nations  Resident 
Representative  for  Technical  Assistance  in  South- West  Africa."  He 
added  that,  until  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Odendaal 
Commission  (a  South  African  commission  preparing  a  development 
plan  for  the  Territory)  had  been  received  and  studied,  South  Africa 
could  not  consider  whether  any  outside  expert  advice  would  be  neces- 
sary. He  also  reminded  the  Secretary-General  of  the  case  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  which  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  had 
charged  South  Africa  with  violations  of  its  Mandate  for  the  Terri- 
tory (see  part  IY,  page  338) . 

On  April  9  the  Committee  of  24  invited  a  representative  of  South 
Africa  to  attend  its  meetings  on  South-West  Africa ;  however,  by  let- 
ter of  April  16,  the  South  African  Representative  stated  that  his  Gov- 
ernment was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  because3  apart  from  its 
attitude  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee,  South  Africa  considered 
that  it  was  incumbent,  not  only  upon  the  parties  to  the  proceedings 
before  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  but  also  upon  the  United 
Nations  to  comply  with  the  sub  judice  principle,  i.e.,  not  to  take  any 
action  on  a  matter  that  was  being  considered  by  the  Court. 

In  a  speech  on  April  16  the  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Committee 
of  24,  Ambassador  Sidney  R.  Yates,  stated  that  South  Africa  had  not 
been  acting  in  accordance  with  its  international  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  South- West  Africa.  He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
had  consistently  voted  in  favor  of  resolutions  calling  upon  South 
Africa  to  fulfill  its  obligations  and  had  condemned  the  policy  of 
apartheid,  a  system  of  bondage  that  South  Africa  not  only  practiced 
within  its  own  borders  but  had  exported  to  the  Mandated  Territory. 
He  recalled  that  the  United  States  had  previously  taken  the  position 
in  the  General  Assembly's  Fourth  Committee  that  only  redoubled 
efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solution  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  offered  hope  for  a  satisfactory 
outcome  of  the  South- West  African  problem  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  some  form  of  U.N.  presence  in  the  Territory  would  be  a  con- 
structive step  in  that  direction.  The  U.S.  Representative  regretted 
the  South  African  reply  to  the  Secretary-General's  letter  regarding 
the  appointment  of  a  Technical  Assistance  Resident  Representative 
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for  South- West  Africa.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  South  Africa's 
rejection  of  the  idea  was  not  total  and  that  a  renewed  effort  should  be 
made  to  induce  that  Government  to  accept  a  U.N.  presence  at  least  on 
a  transitory  basis.  The  U.S.  Representative  mentioned  the  construc- 
tive role  individual  nations  could  play  and,  in  this  connection,  drew 
attention  to  the  U.S.  contribution  of  scholarships  for  South- West 
Africans. 

On  May  10  the  Committee  of  24  adopted  a  resolution  on  South- 
West  Africa  sponsored  by  Cambodia,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Mali,  Syria,  Tanganyika,  Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
first  eight  preambular  paragraphs,  which  were  approved  by  a  vote 
of  23  to  0,  with  1  (U.K.)  abstention,  referred  to  the  Colonialism  Dec- 
laration of  1960,  recalled  previous  General  Assembly  resolutions  on 
South- West  Africa,  expressed  regret  that  South  Africa  had  taken 
no  steps  to  implement  those  resolutions,  deplored  South  Africa's 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee,  noted  with  deep  concern 
"the  continued  deterioration  of  the  situation"  in  the  Territory, 
expressed  regret  that  the  Mandatory  Power  had  "consciously  and 
deliberately  failed  to  discharge  its  international  obligations  in  the 
administration  of  South  West  Africa,"  and  considered  that  any 
attempt  to  annex  "any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Territory  of  South 
West  Africa  by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  would  be  contrary 
to  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  11 
July  1950  and  would  be  a  violation  of  its  international  obligations." 

The  ninth  preambular  paragraph  read  as  follows:  "Considering 
that  any  support  the  Government  of  South  Africa  receives  from  any 
Power  or  financial  group  encourages  it  to  persist  in  its  attitude." 
The  U.S.  Representative  agreed  with  the  Representative  of  Venezuela 
who  had  stated  that  his  delegation  did  not  feel  that  the  paragraph 
was  sufficiently  clear.  The  U.S.  Representative  indicated  agreement 
with  the  paragraph  if  it  merely  expressed  opposition  to  supporting 
apartheid,  but  he  thought  there  existed  uncertainty  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "any  support"  in  that  paragraph.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  abstained.  The  vote  on  the  paragraph  was  17  to 
0,  with  7  (Australia,  Denmark,  Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela) abstentions. 

The  first  operative  paragraph  reaffirmed  "the  inalienable  right  of 
the  people  of  South  West  Africa  to  national  independence  and 
sovereignty." 

The  second  operative  paragraph  condemned  "the  continued  refusal 
of  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations  in  the  implementation  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  in 
carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly."    Both  para- 
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graphs  obtained  the  Committee's  approval  by  a  vote  of  23  (U.S.) 
to  0,  with  1  (U.K.)  abstention.  Prior  to  the  vote,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative explained  that  his  delegation  preferred  the  word  "deplores" 
to  "condemns."  The  United  States,  he  stated,  understood  the  frus- 
tration felt  by  those  who  had  tried  to  obtain  South  Africa's  coopera- 
tion ;  however,  the  United  Nations  was  still  seeking  a  rapprochement 
with  South  Africa  on  the  question  of  the  Mandated  Territory  and  as 
long  as  a  possibility  of  success,  however  remote,  existed,  "condemns" 
was  not  an  appropriate  word. 

The  third  operative  paragraph  recommended  "that  the  General 
Assembly  consider  any  attempt  to  annex  the  Territory  of  South 
West  Africa  by  South  Africa  as  an  act  of  aggression."  Seventeen 
U.N",  members  voted  in  favor  of  this  paragraph,  5  (Australia,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.)  voted  against  it,  and  2  (Chile,  Venezuela) 
abstained.  In  explaining  the  U.S.  objections  to  the  paragraph,  the 
U.S.  Representative  stated  that  the  phrase  "act  of  aggression"  was 
one  which  had  many  implications  and  that  it  was  for  the  Security 
Council,  under  article  39  of  the  Charter,  to  determine  what  constitutes 
an  act  of  aggression.  He  recalled  that  the  League  of  Nations  had 
had  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  define  aggression,  and  that  in 
the  United  Nations  the  best  minds  and  the  best  lawyers  had  been 
engaged  in  a  similar  attempt.  He  thought  that  an  expression  such 
as  "an  unacceptable  violation  of  international  law"  would  have  been 
more  appropriate.  He  explained,  however,  that  the  U.S.  vote  did 
not  mean  it  necessarily  disagreed  with  others  who  contended  that 
annexation  of  the  Territory  might  constitute  an  act  of  aggression. 

The  resolution's  fourth  operative  paragraph,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously,  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  take  "all  neces- 
sary steps  to  establish  an  effective  United  Nations  presence"  in  the 
Mandated  Territory.  The  United  States  voted  in  favor  of  this  para- 
graph on  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  resolution's  intent  that  the 
"necessary  steps"  referred  to  therein  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  and  would  not  include  the  use  of  armed  force. 

In  the  fifth  operative  paragraph,  the  Special  Committee  decided 
"to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  South  West  Africa,  the  continuation  of  which  constitutes 
a  serious  threat  to  international  peace  and  security."  The  sixth 
operative  paragraph  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  invite  all  member  states  to  lend  their  support  for 
the  application  of  the  measures  advocated  in  the  present  and  previous 
resolutions.  These  two  paragraphs  were  voted  on  together.  The 
vote  was  19  to  0,  with  4  (Australia,  Denmark,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

The  seventh  and  final  operative  paragraph,  which  was  adopted 
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unanimously,  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  his  efforts 
with  a  view  to  achieving  the  objectives  assigned  to  him  in  previous 
resolutions  on  South-West  Africa,  in  particular  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  U.N.  presence  in  the  Territory. 

Twenty-three  members  of  the  Committee  of  24  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion as  a  whole ;  the  United  Kingdom  abstained. 

General  Assembly  Consideration 

On  September  20  the  General  Assembly  allocated  the  following 
agenda  item  to  its  Fourth  Committee:  "Question  of  South  West 
Africa:  (a)  Eeport  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with 
Eegard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of 
Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples ;  (b)  Special  educa- 
tional and  training  programmes  for  South  West  Africa :  report  of  the 
Secretary-General."  Debate  on  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
(Committee  of  24)  took  place,  following  hearings  of  petitioners,  be- 
tween October  25  and  November  1  and  between  November  4  and  11. 
Of  the  four  resolutions  adopted  by  the  committee,  the  two  most  signifi- 
cant recommended  the  imposition  of  an  oil  embargo,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  situation  in  South-West 
Africa. 

The  focus  of  the  debate  was  on  the  case  brought  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  by  Liberia  and  Ethiopia  which  contended 
that  South  Africa  had  violated  the  terms  of  its  mandate  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  South-West  Africa  (see  part  IV,  page  338).  Although  a 
number  of  speakers  warned  that  the  General  Assembly  should  take 
no  action  which  might  prejudice  the  Court's  decision,  most  held  the 
opinion  that  the  General  Assembly  could  properly  act  even  though  the 
matter  was  before  the  Court.  Many  speakers  argued  that  South 
Africa  had  violated  the  terms  of  its  mandate  by  extending  its  apart- 
heid policies  to  South-West  Africa  and  warned  that  South  Africa 
was  planning  to  annex  the  Territory  by  force.  Several  representa- 
tives alleged  that  economic  interests  in  both  South  Africa  and  the 
Western  nations — particularly  the  m  i  n  i  n  g  interests — controlled 
South-West  Africa  and  had,  in  fact,  prevented  a  U.N.  solution  of  the 
problem  years  ago.  Speakers  argued  that  these  conditions  required 
prompt  and  effective  U.N.  action.  Some  demanded  that  South 
Africa's  mandate  be  terminated  and  that  the  Territory  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  Nations.  Many  speakers  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.N.  presence  in  South  Africa,  and  several  supported  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  Representative  of  Brazil  on  October  31  that 
a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  be  held  following  the  Inter- 
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national  Court  of  Justice  decision.  The  Representative  of  Venezuela 
on  October  29  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
carry  out  a  study  of  the  extent  and  influence  of  foreign  mining  com- 
panies and  other  economic  interests  in  South-West  Africa.  He 
thought  the  committee  should  also  study  and  submit  proposals  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  most  appropriate  means  of  terminating  the 
Mandate  and  assuming  the  administration  of  the  Territory  until  it 
could  become  independent. 

The  Representative  of  South  Africa  absented  himself  during  the 
early  meetings  when  petitioners  from  South-West  Africa  were  being 
heard  because  South  Africa  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  hear  petitioners  except  from  trust  territories.  He 
attended  Committee  meetings  during  the  general  debate.  In  a  speech 
on  October  25  he  said  his  participation  would  be  limited  by  the  sub 
judice  rule  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  case  was  being  considered  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  He  pointed  out  that  South  Africa 
had  never  claimed  that  South-West  Africa  was  within  its  exclusive 
jurisdiction  but  he  maintained  that  the  League  of  Nations  had  not 
transferred  to  the  United  Nations  the  supervisory  powers  it  had  had 
over  the  Mandated  Territory.  With  respect  to  future  South  African 
policy  in  the  Territory,  the  Representative  of  South  Africa  said  that 
his  Government  was  awaiting  the  report  of  the  Odendaal  Commission 
which  had  been  given  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  economic,  social,  and  political  development. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Sidney  R.  Yates,  outlined 
the  U.S.  view  in  a  speech  on  October  30.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  believed  in  the  right  of  the  people  of  South-West  Africa  to 
self-determination  as  promptly  as  this  could  be  freely  and  responsibly 
exercised.  He  added  that  the  United  States  would  be  strongly 
opposed  to  any  division  of  the  Territory  without  the  freely  expressed 
consent  of  its  people  and  would  be  equally  opposed  to  the  annexation 
by  any  state  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  Territory  without  such  consent. 
Speaking  on  the  question  of  the  case  before  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  he  said : 

...  we  believe  the  General  Assembly  should  take  no  action  which  would  affect 
the  status  of  the  mandate  during  the  Court's  proceedings.  ...  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  in  this  case  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  any  action  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  rest  upon  a  solid,  legal  foundation  commensurate  with 
the  obligations  of  the  world  towards  the  peoples  of  the  mandated  territory.  Only 
in  this  way,  we  believe,  can  and  should  the  United  Nations  hope  to  mobilize  the 
support  needed  to  carry  out  its  objective. 

...  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  which  the  United  States  attaches  to 
Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  respecting  the  judgments  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  as  the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  94  of  the  Charter  provides  that  "each  member  of  the  United  Nations 
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undertakes  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
any  case  to  which  it  is  a  party."  The  importance  of  this  concept  is  further  em- 
phasized by  subsequent  provisions  of  this  Article  for  giving  effect  to  decisions  of 
the  Court.  We  would  expect,  therefore,  compliance  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Court. 

The  U.S.  Representative  declared  that  the  United  States  attached 
great  importance  to  the  1962  General  Assembly  resolution  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  presence  in  South- West  Africa.  He  said 
the  United  States  was  particularly  interested  in  seeing  whether  a  U.N. 
Technical  Assistance  Eepresentative  would  be  accepted  by  South 
Africa  and  regretted  that  the  Government  of  South  Africa  had  not 
agreed,  thus  far,  to  accept  such  a  representative.  He  went  on  to  say 
that,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  the  U.S.  Government  had  pressed 
this  objective  with  the  South  African  Government.  He  revealed 
that  "On  several  occasions  we  have  at  a  high  level  outlined  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  the  peoples  of  South- West  Africa  and  also  to  South 
Africa  by  such  a  process  and  we  have  urged  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  a  U.N.  presence."  It  was  the  understanding  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  basis  of  these  representations,  that  the  South 
African  Government  had  not  yet  reached  a  final  decision.  He  hoped 
that  South  Africa  would  indicate  its  willingness  to  enter  into  con- 
versations with  the  Secretary- General  on  this  question. 

The  U.S.  Representative  also  referred  to  the  U.N.  educational  train- 
ing program  established  in  1961  for  indigenous  inhabitants  of  South- 
West  Africa.  He  noted  that  the  United  States  had  contributed  10 
scholarships  to  the  program  and  was  reviewing  its  contribution  to  see 
what  additional  assistance  might  be  furnished.  He  pointed  out  the 
emphasis  the  Secretary-General's  report  of  September  18  had  placed 
on  the  need  for  secondary  education  facilities. 

On  November  5,  the  Representative  of  Sudan  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion cosponsored  by  37  other  nations  which  called  for  far-reaching 
U.N.  action  on  the  question  of  South-West  Africa.  In  its  preambular 
paragraphs  the  resolution  expressed  concern  at  the  existing  situation 
in  South-West  Africa  "the  continuation  of  which  constitutes  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security."  It  condemned  the  South 
African  Government  for  its  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Na- 
tions by  applying  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  by  implementing 
previous  General  Assembly  resolutions. 

In  its  operative  paragraphs,  the  resolution  considered  "that  any 
attempt  to  annex  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Territory  of  South  West 
Africa  constitutes  an  act  of  aggression."  It  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  continue  his  efforts  to  obtain  South  African  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  U.N.  presence  in  South-West  Africa  and  to  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  by  November  30.   The  resolution  drew  the 
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attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  situation  in  South- West 
Africa,  "the  continuation  of  which  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  security." 

The  principal  operative  paragraph  urged  all  states  which  had  not 
yet  done  so :  (a)  to  refrain  forthwith  from  the  supply  in  any  manner 
or  form  of  any  arms  or  military  equipment  to  South  Africa;  (b)  to 
refrain  also  from  the  supply  hi  any  manner  or  form  of  any  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products  to  South  Africa;  and  (c)  to  refrain  from  any 
action  which  might  hamper  the  implementation  of  the  resolution  and 
previous  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  South- West  Africa. 

The  resolution  also  asked  the  Committee  of  24  "to  consider,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary-General  and  the  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  implications  of  the  activities  of  the  mining  industry  and 
of  the  other  international  companies  having  interests  in  South  West 
Africa,  in  order  to  assess  their  economic  and  political  influence  and 
their  mode  of  operation."  The  Committee  was  asked  to  report  on  this 
situation  to  the  19th  General  Assembly. 

In  its  final  operative  paragraph,  the  resolution  asked  that  the  ques- 
tion of  South-West  Africa  be  kept  on  the  General  Assembly's  agenda 
and  consideration  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  Secretary- 
General's  inquiry  concerning  a  U.N.  presence  were  known. 

On  November  6  the  U.S.  Representative  informed  the  Committee 
that  his  delegation  was  preparing  certain  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion, since  some  provisions  were  unacceptable  to  the  United  States  in 
their  existing  form.  The  following  amendments  were  submitted  on 
November  7 : 

(1)  The  two  references  in  the  resolution  to  the  situation  in  South- 
West  Africa  as  a  threat  to  the  peace  were  to  be  replaced  by  the  word- 
ing: "constitutes  a  dangerous  source  of  international  friction." 

(2)  The  operative  paragraph  regarding  the  annexation  of  South- 
West  Africa  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  wording :  "considers  that  an 
attempt  by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  annex  all  or  part  of  the 
territory  of  South  West  Africa  would  be  a  violation  of  the  mandate 
and  of  international  law." 

(3)  That  portion  of  the  principal  operative  paragraph  concerning 
arms  restrictions  was  to  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
"in  accordance  with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  7  August 
1963  .  .  .  ."  The  portion  of  that  same  operative  paragraph  respect- 
ing an  oil  embargo  was  to  be  deleted. 

(4)  The  paragraph  concerning  an  investigation  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry was  to  be  deleted  and  the  following  words  substituted:  "Re- 
quests the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  mining  industry 
and  other  international  investments  in  the  Territory  of  South  West 
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Africa  and  their  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  South  West 
Africa." 

A  number  of  states  opposed  the  U.S.  amendments  and  in  particular 
argued  that  the  West  opposed  an  oil  embargo  because  this  would 
hurt  the  West  economically.  The  Eepresentative  of  Guinea 
warned  that  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  were  not  willing  to 
amend  any  paragraph  of  the  resolution.  Voting  on  the  U.S.  amend- 
ments took  place  on  November  8.  None  was  accepted.  The  crucial 
amendment  was  the  deletion  of  that  portion  of  the  resolution  recom- 
mending an  oil  embargo.  The  vote  on  this  was  67  against  accepting 
the  amendment,  22  in  favor  (Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  14  (Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
China,  Cyprus,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Venezuela)  abstentions. 

Following  the  defeat  of  its  amendments,  the  United  States  asked 
for  a  separate  vote  on  the  oil  embargo  paragraph.  It  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  72  to  14  (Australia,  Canada,  Finland,  France,  Iran,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain, 
U.K.,  U.S.),  with  18  (Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Chile,  China, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Iceland,  Japan,  Mexico,  Nor- 
way, Peru,  Sweden,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Turkey,  Venezuela)  absten- 
tions. The  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  82  to  6 
(France,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  16  (Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Greece,  Iceland, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Turkey)  abstentions.  The  Eepresentative  of  South  Africa  requested 
that  the  records  show  that  he  had  not  voted  on  the  U.S.  amendments. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  in  plenary  on  November  13  by  a  vote 
of  84  to  6  (France,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with 
17  (Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  Turkey)  abstentions.  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Saudi  Arabia  were  absent. 

On  November  13  the  Secretary- General  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  South  African  delegation  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
and  asking  for  the  comments  of  the  South  African  Government.  The 
chairman  replied  on  November  29  that  his  Government  would  not 
comment  in  detail  on  the  resolution  because  the  case  of  South- West 
Africa  was  sub  judice.  With  respect  to  a  U.N.  presence,  he  noted 
that,  since  the  Odendaal  report  had  not  yet  been  received,  his  Gov- 
ernment was  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  outside  assistance  would 
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be  required.  He  rejected  the  charge  that  the  situation  hi  South-TTest 
Africa  constituted  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

The  Secretary-General  submitted  his  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  December  2  and  on  December  12  the  Fourth  Committee  resumed 
its  consideration  of  South-TTest  Africa.  That  same  day  Syria  and 
37  other  nations  introduced  a  resolution  noting  the  South  African 
reply  and  the  Secretary-General's  report  and  requesting  the  Security 
Council  "to  consider  the  critical  situation  prevailing  in  South  West 
Africa."  The  sponsors  accepted  an  oral  amendment  by  Sweden  of 
the  final  preambular  paragraph  of  the  resolution  to  describe  the  situ- 
ation in  South-TTe-t  Africa  as  "seriously  disturbing  international 
peace  and  security''  instead  of  "constitutes  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security."  This  change  had  been  suggested  earlier  by  the 
United  States  and  Norway.  The  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  December  13  by  a  vote  of  SS  (U.S.)  to  2  f Portugal. 
South  Africa),  with  3  (France.  Spam.  U.K.)  abstentions.  The  U.S. 
Eepresentative.  Ambassador  TTilliam  Attwood.  noted  that  the  United 
States  would  vote  for  the  resolution  on  the  clear  understanding  that 
no  Security  Council  session  would  be  in  order  until  after  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  had  rendered  its  decision,  unless  the  situa- 
tion in  South-TTest  Africa  was  clearly  altered  or  aggravated.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  17  by 
a  vote  of  SO  (U.S.)  to  2  (Portugal.  South  Africa),  with  3  (France. 
Spain.  U.K.)  abstentions. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  South-TTest  Africa  agenda 
item  (see  page  327).  the  Eepresentative  of  Ghana  and  16  other  states 
on  November  6  had  introduced  in  the  Committee  of  21  a  resolution 
on  educational  training  programs  for  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
South-TTest  Africa.  The  resolution  was  based  on  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report  of  September  18  which  was  published  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  16th  General  Assembly  in  December  1961. 
establishing  a  special  training  program  in  South-West  Africa.  The 
report  noted  that  a  sum  of  850.000  had  been  allocated  in  1962  and 
again  in  1963  for  this  program,  outlined  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  students  in  taking  advantage  of  U.X.  awards,  and  noted  that  14 
member  states  had  made  scholarships  of  their  own  available.  A 
total  of  13  awards  had  been  made  by  these  states  during  the  previous 
year — 11  by  the  United  States,  and  1  each  by  Denmark  and  Ghana. 

The  resolution  expressed  appreciation  to  those  states  that  had  made 
scholarships  and  travel  grants  available.  It  invited  members  to  pay 
special  attention  in  this  comiection  to  secondary  education  and  to  voca- 
tional and  technical  training.  It  also  asked  member  states  to  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  the  Secretary-General's  request  for 
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placement  of  candidates  awarded  scholarships  under  the  special  train- 
ing programs  of  the  member  states,  in  secondary,  vocational,  or  tech- 
nical schools.  Finally,  the  resolution  requested  all  members,  and  par- 
ticularly South  Africa,  to  facilitate  the  travel  of  students  seeking  to 
avail  themselves  of  educational  opportunities  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  without  a  formal 
vote  by  the  Committee  on  November  8  and  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  November  13.  The  Eepresentative  of  South  Africa  said  later  he 
would  not  have  participated  in  the  vote  if  a  formal  vote  had  been 
taken. 

A  fourth  resolution  drew  the  attention  of  petitioners  from  South- 
West  Africa  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  24,  to  the  Secretary- 
General's  report  on  special  educational  and  training  programs  for 
South- West  Africa,  and  to  the  resolutions  on  South- West  Africa 
already  adopted  by  the  18th  General  Assembly.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  without  a  formal  vote  in  the  Fourth  Commit- 
tee on  November  8  and  by  the  General  Assembly  on  November  13. 
The  Eepresentative  of  South  Africa  again  said  he  would  not  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  vote  if  there  had  been  a  formal  vote. 


PART  IV 


Legal  and  Constitutional 
Developments 


Legal  and  constitutional  questions  are  relevant  to  a  significant  part 
of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  These  questions  are  discussed  in 
other  parts  of  this  report  in  connection  with  the  underlying  issues  to 
which  they  relate.  However,  because  of  their  essentially  legal  char- 
acter, part  IV  deals  separately  with  the  activities  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  International  Law  Commission,  and  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

During  1963,  Somalia  and  Uganda — which  had  not  before  done  so — 
accepted  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  accordance  with 
article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Court's  Statute.  In  addition,  the 
United  Kingdom  filed  a  new  declaration  accepting  compulsory  juris- 
diction which  removed  the  retroactive  effect  of  the  former  U.K.  self- 
judging  security  reservation. 

In  1963  the  International  Court  of  Justice  delivered  one  judgment — 
the  Case  Concerning  the  Northern  Cameroons.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  two  cases — the  South- West  Africa  Cases  and  the  Case  Concern- 
ing the  Barcelona  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Ltd. — remained 
on  the  Court's  docket. 

Case  Concerning  the  Northern  Cameroons  (Cameroun  v. 
United  Kingdom) 

On  May  30,  1961,  the  Republic  of  Cameroun  instituted  proceedings 
before  the  Court  concerning  a  dispute  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  dispute  related  to  the  United  Kingdom's  administration  of  the 
Northern  Cameroons,  a  part  of  the  former  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Cameroons  and  now  part  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria.  Cameroun 
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alleged  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  failed  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
under  the  1946  United  Kingdom-United  Nations  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons.  In  particular,  Cam- 
eroun  alleged  that  the  failure  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  separate  the 
administration  of  the  Northern  Cameroons  from  Nigeria  prejudged 
plebiscites  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Cameroons  opted 
to  join  Nigeria. 

Cameroun  relied  upon  a  settlement  of  disputes  provision  contained 
in  article  19  of  the  1946  Trusteeship  Agreement  as  giving  jurisdiction 
to  the  Court.  Subsequently,  the  United  Kingdom  raised  certain  pre- 
liminary objections  to  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  and  proceedings  on  the 
merits  were  suspended.  Public  hearings  on  these  jurisdictional  objec- 
tions began  on  September  19,  1963,  and  concluded  on  October  3. 

In  accordance  with  the  Court's  Statute,  Cameroun,  which  did  not 
have  a  judge  of  its  nationality  on  the  Bench,  selected  M.  Philemon 
Beb  a  Don,  Cameroun  Ambassador  to  France,  to  sit  as  judge  ad  hoc 
in  this  case.  The  other  members  of  the  Bench  included  all  the  perma- 
nent judges,  except  for  Judge  Cordova  who  was  ill. 

In  its  Judgment  of  December  2,  1963,  the  Court  briefly  traced  the 
history  of  the  Cameroons.  The  Cameroons  had  been,  a  part  of  Ger- 
many's overseas  possessions  to  which  it  had  relinquished  its  rights 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Cameroons  were  then  placed  under 
the  Mandate  System  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  divided  into  two 
separate  mandates,  one  administered  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  other  by  France.  In  turn,  for  administrative  purposes  the  United 
Kingdom  divided  its  territory  into  the  Northern  Cameroons,  which  it 
administered  as  a  part  of  the  northern  province  of  Nigeria,  and 
the  Southern  Cameroons,  which  it  administered  as  a  separate  province 
of  Nigeria.  Following  the  Second  World  War,  the  Cameroons  were 
placed  under  the  International  Trusteeship  System  established  by 
the  United  Nations.  This  arrangement  was  accomplished  by  trustee- 
ship agreements  entered  into  by  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other.  These 
agreements  entered  into  force  on  December  13, 1946. 

The  territory  under  French  administration  achieved  independence 
as  the  Eepublic  of  Cameroun  on  January  1,  1960,  and  the  Eepublic 
became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  on  September  20  of  that  year. 
The  history  of  the  territory  under  the  United  Kingdom  was  more 
complex.  The  General  Assembly  called  upon  the  United  Kingdom  to 
hold  plebiscites  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Cameroons  so  that 
the  inhabitants  could  determine  their  political  future  themselves. 
The  results  of  these  plebiscites  were  endorsed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly and,  as  a  result,  the  Southern  Cameroons  joined  the  Eepublic  of 
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Cameroun  on  October  1.  1961.  and  the  Northern  Cameroons  joined 
the  Federation  of  Nigeria  on  June  1.  1961,  following  Nigeria's  acces- 
sion to  independence  on  October  7.  1960.  Upon  these  mergers,  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  concerning  the  L^K.- administered  Cameroons 
was  terminated  by  agreement  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  Eepublic  of  Cameroun  dissented  from  these  arrangements  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  General  Assembly.  On  May  30. 
1961,  2  days  before  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Northern 
Cameroons  was  to  be  terminated,  the  Republic  of  Cameroun  instituted 
proceedings  in  the  Court,  These  proceedings  were  based  upon  article 
19  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  which  provided  that  any  dispute 
between  the  United  Kingdom,  as  Administering  Authority,  and  any 
other  member  of  the  United  Nations  concerning  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  the  Agreement,  if  not  settled  by  negotiation 
or  other  means,  could  be  submitted  to  the  Court. 

The  Court  then  turned  to  two  preliminary  objections  raised  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  first  was  the  United  Kingdom's  contention 
that  there  was  no  dispute  between  it  and  the  Eepublic  of  Cameroun: 
and  that  if  a  dispute  existed  as  of  the  date  when  Cameroun  instituted 
proceedings,  that  dispute  lay  between  Cameroun  and  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  The  Court  rejected  this  argument.  It  held  that  the  oppos- 
ing views  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Camerouns  on  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  dispute  in  the  sense  recognized  by  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  Court. 

The  Court  also  rejected  a  second  preliminary  objection  advanced 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  that  the  Cameroun  application  insti- 
tuting proceedings  failed  to  comply  with  article  32(2)  of  the  Rules 
of  Court  in  that  it  failed  to  state  the  precise  nature  of  the  claim  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  based.  The  Court  held  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  application  was  sufficiently  precise ;  it  rejected  the  idea 
that  purely  formal  matters  had  the  same  degree  of  importance  as 
they  might  have  in  domestic  law. 

The  Court  then  noted  that  the  Eepublic  of  Cameroun.  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  had  a  right  to  apply  to  the  Court  in  accordance 
with  article  19  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement.  By  virtue  of  this  pro- 
vision and  the  filing  of  the  Cameroun  application,  the  Court  had  been 
seized  of  the  matter.  However,  even  if  the  Court,  when  seized  of  a 
matter,  found  that  it  had  jurisdiction,  the  Court  was  not  compelled  to 
exercise  that  jurisdiction.  The  Court  pointed  out  that  respect  for 
the  limitations  inherent  in  its  judicial  function  obliged  it  to  render 
judgment  only  in  those  concrete  cases  where  there  existed,  at  the  time 
of  adjudication,  an  actual  controversy  involving  a  conflict  of  legal 
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interests  between  parties.  A  judgment  of  the  Court  had  to  have  some 
practical  consequence  in  affecting  existing  legal  rights  or  obligations 
and  thus  removing  uncertainty  from  the  legal  relations  of  the  parties 
involved. 

In  the  present  case,  no  judgment  of  the  Court  could  possess  these 
essential  requirements.  The  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
terminate  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  with  regard  to  the  Northern 
Cameroons  had  had  definitive  legal  effect.  No  matter  what  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court,  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  would  not  be  revived, 
nor  would  the  union  of  the  Northern  Cameroons  with  Nigeria  be 
invalidated  or  the  attachment  of  the  Southern  Cameroons  to  the 
Republic  of  Cameroun  be  affected.  Indeed,  the  Republic  of  Cameroun 
had  not  asked  the  Court  to  order  any  of  these  things. 

The  Court  observed  that  it  might  be  argued  that  if,  during  the  life 
of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  the  United  Kingdom,  as  Administering 
Authority,  was  responsible  for  an  act  in  violation  of  its  obligations 
resulting  in  damage  to  another  member  of  the  United  Nations,  a  claim 
for  reparation  would  not  be  liquidated  by  the  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement.  But  in  this  case  the  Republic  of  Cameroun 
merely  sought  a  finding  of  a  breach  of  a  legal  obligation  by  the  United 
Kingdom;  Cameroun  did  not  make  any  claim  for  reparation.  The 
Court  emphasized  that  Cameroun  admitted  that  it  sought  only  a  de- 
claratory judgment  by  the  Court  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  vio- 
lated provisions  of  the  Agreement  prior  to  its  termination.  While  the 
Court  was  of  course  empowered  to  deliver  a  declaratory  judgment  in 
an  appropriate  case,  such  a  judgment  had  to  have  continuing  applica- 
bility. In  the  present  case,  the  Court  noted,  however,  the  dispute  about 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  re- 
lated to  an  agreement  no  longer  in  force.  Accordingly,  there  could 
be  no  opportunity  for  a  future  act  of  interpretation  or  application  of 
the  Agreement  in  accordance  with  any  judgment  the  Court  might 
hypothetically  render.  While  the  use  to  which  a  successful  party 
might  put  a  judgment  was  a  matter  which  rested  upon  the  political 
and  not  the  judicial  plane,  it  was  not  the  function  of  the  Court  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  purely  political  action  if  no  question  of  actual  legal 
rights  was  involved.  The  Court  concluded  that  its  duty  in  this  case 
was,  therefore,  to  decline  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  in  the  interest  of 
safeguarding  the  judicial  function,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  Court's  judicial  integrity. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Court,  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5,  found  that  it  could 
not  adjudicate  upon  the  merits  of  the  claim  of  the  Republic  of 
Cameroun.  Judge  Jessup,  the  U.S.  J uclge  on  the  International  Court, 
while  entirely  agreeing  with  the  reasoning  of  the  Court,  appended  a 
declaration  referring  to  his  separate  opinion  in  the  South- West  Africa 
Cases.   Judges  Wellington  Koo  (China),  Sir  Percy  Spender  (Aus- 
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tralia) ,  Sir  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  (U.K.) ,  and  Morelli  (Italy)  appended 
separate  opinions;  Judges  Spiropoulos  (Greece)  and  Koretsky 
(U.S.S.K.)  appended  declarations  of  their  dissent;  and  Judges 
Badawi  (U.A.E.)  and  Bustamente  y  Eivero  (Peru)  and  Judge  ad 
AocBebaDon  (Cameroun)  appended  dissenting  opinions. 

South-West  Africa  Cases  (Ethiopia  v.  South  Africa;  Liberia  v. 
South  Africa) 

On  November  4,  1960,  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  instituted  independent 
proceedings,  subsequently  joined  by  the  Court,  against  the  then  Union 
of  South  Africa.  These  proceedings  concerned  the  question  of  South 
Africa's  administration  of  the  mandated  territory  of  South- West 
Africa  and  alleged  noncompliance  with  its  international  legal  obliga- 
tions under  the  1920  Mandate  for  South- West  Africa,  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  U.N.  Charter.  In  its  Judgment  of 
December  21,  1962,  the  Court  rejected  South  Africa's  preliminary 
objections  to  its  jurisdiction  and  determined  that  it  had  jurisdiction 
to  adjudicate  on  the  merits. 

By  an  Order  dated  September  18, 1963,  the  Court,  in  response  to  a 
South  African  request  for  an  extension  of  time,  extended  to  January 
10,  1964,  the  time  limit  for  the  filing  of  the  South  African  counter- 
memorial. 

Case  Concerning  the  Barcelona  Traction,  Light  and  Power 
Co.,  Ltd.  (Belgium  v.  Spain) 

On  June  19, 1962,  Belgium  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Court  seek- 
ing reparation  from  Spain  for  damages  arising  from  treatment  by 
Spanish  authorities  of  a  partly  Belgian-owned  Canadian  corporation, 
which  had  resulted  in  adjudication  by  Spanish  courts  of  corporate 
bankruptcy  and  the  subsequent  liquidation  of  the  corporation  for  the 
alleged  benefit  of  a  Spanish  national.  Belgium  claimed  that  the  Court 
had  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  article  37  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court  and 
a  settlement  of  disputes  provision  in  a  1927  Belgian- Spanish 
Agreement. 

Within  the  time  limit  fixed  earlier  by  the  Court  for  the  filing  by 
Spain  of  its  counter-memorial,  Spain  raised  certain  preliminary  ob- 
jections and  asked  the  Court  to  rule  that  it  lacked  jurisdiction  to  decide 
the  Belgian  claim.  In  accordance  with  a  Court  Order  of  March  16, 
1963,  Belgium  submitted  to  the  Court  a  written  statement  of  its  ob- 
servations and  submissions  on  the  jurisdictional  objections  raised  by 
Spain. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW  COMMISSION 

The  International  Law  Commission  was  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1947  and  has  as  its  function  the  progressive  development 
and  codification  of  international  law.  The  Commission  is  composed 
of  25  experts  who  serve  in  their  individual  capacities.  Herbert  W. 
Briggs  of  the  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  held  its  15th  session  in  Geneva  from  May  6  to 
July  12,  1963.  It  devoted  the  major  part  of  that  session  to  considera- 
tion of  the  law  of  treaties  and,  in  this  connection,  a  report  on  invalidity 
and  termination  of  treaties  prepared  by  Special  Eapporteur,  Sir 
Humphrey  Waldock  (U.K.).  It  also  dealt  with  the  question  of 
extended  participation  in  26  general  multilateral  treaties  concluded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  (see  page  342). 

With  regard  to  its  continuing  work  on  state  responsibility,  the  Com- 
mission agreed  with  the  conclusions  reached  earlier  by  a  subcommittee 
on  this  topic,  namely:  (1)  that,  in  an  attempt  to  codify  the  topic  of 
state  responsibility,  priority  should  be  given  to  the  definition  of  the 
general  rules  governing  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state; 
and  (2)  that,  in  defining  these  general  rules,  the  experience  and  mate- 
rial gathered  in  certain  special  sectors,  particularly  that  of  responsi- 
bility for  injuries  to  the  persons  or  property  of  aliens,  should  not  be 
overlooked  and  that  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  possible 
repercussions  which  developments  in  international  law  may  have  on 
state  responsibility. 

The  Commission  also  continued  its  work  on  the  topic  of  succession 
of  states  and  governments  and  agreed  to  accord  priority  to  state  suc- 
cession in  view  of  the  recent  accession  of  many  states  to  independence, 
to  seek  to  survey  and  evaluate  the  present  state  of  the  law  and  prac- 
tice, and  to  draw  up  a  series  of  draft  articles  in  the  light  of  new  devel- 
opments in  international  law. 

The  Special  Eapporteur  for  the  topic  of  special  missions  was 
requested  by  the  Commission  to  prepare  a  series  of  draft  articles  on 
special  missions  to  supplement  the  1961  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Eelations.  Finally,  the  Commission  requested  its  Special  Eap- 
porteur on  the  topic  of  relations  between  states  and  intergovernmental 
organizations  to  prepare  a  second  report  containing  a  set  of  draft 
articles. 

The  Commission's  chairman,  Eduardo  Jimenez  de  Arechaga,  Uru- 
guay, was  authorized  to  represent  it  at  the  18th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Afro-Asian  Legal  Consulta- 
tive Committee  to  be  held  in  Cairo  in  February  1964. 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

At  its  18th  session,  the  General  Assembly  referred  four  agenda 
items  to  its  Legal  (Sixth)  Committee:  (1)  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  on  the  work  of  its  15th  session;  (2)  the 
question  of  extended  participation  in  general  multilateral  treaties 
concluded  under  the  auspicies  of  the  League  of  Nations;  (3)  consider- 
ation of  principles  of  international  law  concerning  friendly  relations 
and  cooperation  among  states  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  (4)  technical  assistance  to  promote  the  teaching, 
study,  dissemination  and  wider  appreciation  of  international  law: 
report  of  the  Secretary- General  with  a  view  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  practical  application  of  international  law.  Each  of  these  items 
had  been  discussed  previously  by  the  Committee  at  the  Assembly's 
17th  session. 

Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission 

The  major  portion  of  the  report  to  the  18th  General  Assembly  by  the 
15th  session  of  the  International  Law  Commission  was  devoted  to  part 
II  of  the  Commission's  draft  articles  on  the  law  of  treaties,  containing 
provisional  draft  articles  on  the  invalidity,  suspension,  and  termina- 
tion of  treaties.  The  report  consists  of  25  draft  articles,  together  with 
extensive  commentaries,  and  constitutes  the  second  phase  of  the  Com- 
mission's study  of  the  law  of  treaties.  Draft  articles  on  the  first  phase, 
relating  to  conclusion,  entry  into  force,  and  registration  of  treaties, 
had  been  considered  by  the  Commission  in  1962.  In  1964  the  Commis- 
sion will  consider  the  third  phase,  concerning  application,  interpreta- 
tion, and  effect  of  treaties.  The  Commission  reserved  for  later 
decision  whether  the  three  sets  of  articles  should  be  combined  in  a 
single  convention  or  whether  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  series  of 
related  conventions. 

Later  in  the  General  Assembly's  Legal  Committee,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  discussion  on  the  Commission's  report  centered  on  the 
provisional  draft  articles,  and  particularly  on  the  articles  concerning 
treaties  procured  by  threat  or  use  of  force,  treaties  conflicting  with 
peremptory  norms  of  international  law,  and  termination  of  treaties  on 
grounds  of  a  fundamental  change  in  circumstances.  Soviet  bloc 
representatives  used  the  draft  articles  as  a  springboard  to  speak  gen- 
erally and  in  a  political  vein  about  "peaceful  co-existence"  and  so- 
called  "unequal  treaties"  allegedly  imposed  by  powerful  states  upon 
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developing  countries.  The  United  States,  for  its  part,  followed  a 
course  of  careful  analysis  of  the  legal  content  of  the  draft  articles. 
On  October  4  the  U.S.  Eepresentative,  Ambassador  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimpton,  analyzed  each  of  the  draft  articles,  made  specific  comments 
on  their  meaning,  and  suggested  improved  language  with  respect  to 
their  contents.  He  supported  the  articles  invalidating  treaties  pro- 
cured by  threat  or  use  of  force  and  treaties  conflicting  with  peremp- 
tory norms  of  international  law.  However,  he  opposed  the  draft 
article  permitting  termination  of  a  treaty  on  grounds  of  a  funda- 
mental change,  suggesting  that  it  might  be  amended  and  "adequately 
qualified  and  circumscribed  so  as  to  guard  against  the  abuses  of  sub- 
jective interpretation." 

Additional  related  issues  included  the  question  of  state  responsi- 
bility and  the  question  of  a  special  winter  session  for  the  Commission 
during  1964.  The  study  of  the  law  relating  to  state  responsibility 
received  the  attention  of  many  representatives,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  bloc,  who  suggested  codification  of  the  law  of  state 
responsibility  by  defining  the  general  rules  of  "peaceful  co-existence." 
Others,  including  the  United  States,  challenged  "peaceful  co-exist- 
ence" as  a  controversial  political  slogan  and  emphasized  that  responsi- 
bility for  injuries  to  aliens  and  their  property  had  always  been  and 
should  continue  to  be  the  central  focus  of  international  law  concerning 
state  responsibility. 

In  its  report  the  Commission  also  suggested  a  3 -week  winter  session 
to  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  law  of  special  missions.  The  Legal  Com- 
mittee, however,  did  not  recommend  such  a  meeting  for  1984.  The 
U.N.  Legal  Counsel  informed  the  Committee  that  technical  difficulties 
would  make  the  feasibility  of  such  a  winter  session  questionable.  On 
October  14  the  U.S.  Representative,  Congresswoman  Edna  F.  Kelly, 
noted  the  technical  difficulties  in  question,  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Secretary-General's  desire  that  1964  be  a 
year  of  containment  of  expenses.  Instead  of  a  1964  winter  meeting, 
she  proposed  that  the  19th  General  Assembly  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  winter  session  for  the  Commission  in  1965  that  would  be  substan- 
tially longer  and  proportionately  more  economical  than  the  proposed 
1964  3-week  session. 

The  General  Assembly  on  November  18, 1963,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  Legal  Committee  by 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  Cyprus,  Guatemala,  India,  and  Indonesia. 
This  resolution  recommended  that  the  Commission  continue  the  work 
of  codification  and  progressive  development  of  the  law  of  treaties, 
and  continue  its  work  on  state  responsibility,  succession  of  states  and 
governments,  special  missions,  and  relations  between  states  and  inter- 
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governmental  organizations,  taking  into  account  the  views  expressed 
at  the  18th  session  of  the  Assembly  and  the  written  comments  sub- 
mitted by  governments. 

Extended  Participation  in  General  Multilateral  Treaties 
Concluded  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations 

At  its  17th  session  in  the  fall  of  1962,  the  General  Assembly  decided 
that  participation  in  certain  technical  and  nonpolitical  multilateral 
treaties  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
contain  provisions  limiting  participation  to  specific  categories  of  states 
(notably  those  which  the  Council  of  the  League  invited  to  accede) 
and  which  had  been  "closed"  as  the  result  of  the  demise  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  should  be  extended  to  new  states.  The  International  Law 
Commission  thereafter  devoted  further  study  to  the  question  and 
suggested  that  the  General  Assembly  adopt  a  resolution  designating 
an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  to  fulfill  the  League  Council's  func- 
tions under  the  treaties,  thus  "opening"  the  treaties  to  participation 
by  states  invited  by  the  U.N.  organ.  The  Commission  further  recom- 
mended that  the  General  Assembly  initiate  a  study  to  decide  which  of 
the  treaties  continued  to  be  useful  and  to  determine  what  action  might 
be  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  contemporary  conditions. 

During  the  18th  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Australia,  Ghana, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Indonesia,  Mali,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  and  Pakistan 
introduced  a  draft  resolution  in  the  Legal  Committee  seeking  affirma- 
tive action  on  the  Commission's  recommendations.  The  draft  resolu- 
tion recommended  that  the  Assembly  decide  that  it  was  the  appropri- 
ate organ  of  the  United  Nations  to  exercise  the  power  conferred  by 
the  treaties  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  invite  states 
to  accede  to  those  treaties.  The  nine-power  draft  resolution  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  consult  with  parties  to  the  treaties  and  to 
invite  new  states  to  accede  to  those  treaties  which  were  still  in  force 
and  of  interest  to  states. 

There  was  a  wide  consensus  in  the  Committee  that  participation  in 
the  treaties  should  be  extended  to  new  states.  However,  there  was 
no  agreement  on  exactly  which  entities  should  be  invited  to  participate. 
The  portion  of  the  draft  resolution  concerning  the  designation  of  the 
category  of  states  to  be  invited  to  participate  was  left  blank ;  separate 
amendments  suggesting  categories  of  states  to  be  invited  were  sub- 
mitted by  two  groups  of  cosponsors  of  the  draft  resolution.  Ghana, 
Indonesia,  Mali,  Morocco,  and  Nigeria  submitted  an  amendment  pro- 
posing that  the  Secretary-General  invite  "any  State"  to  accede  to 
the  treaties.    (This  formula  has  commonly  been  referred  to  as  the  "all 
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States"  formula.)  Australia,  Greece,  and  Guatemala,  on  the  other 
hand,  tabled  an  amendment  designed  to  complete  the  text  of  the  draft 
resolution  by  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  extend  invitations 
to  participate  in  the  treaties  to  "each  State  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  a  specialized  agency."  This  latter  formula  is  the  tra- 
ditional U.N.  formula  for  inviting  states  to  accede  to  treaties  and 
participate  in  U.N.  conferences.  It  was  strongly  supported  by,  among 
others,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy. 
Opposition  to  this  amendment,  and  support  for  the  amendment 
designed  to  invite  "any  State"  to  accede  to  the  treaties,  was  spearheaded 
by  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  proponents  of  the  "all  States"  formula  argued  that  general 
multilateral  treaties  should  be  universally  open  to  accession.  The 
U.S.  Eepresentative,  Congresswoman  Edna  F.  Kelly,  noted  the  diffi- 
cult position  in  which  the  "all  States"  formula  would  place  the 
Secretary-General.  Keferring  to  a  statement  made  to  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee by  the  U.N.  Legal  Counsel,  she  urged  that  the  Secretary- 
General  should  not  be  put  in  the  situation  of  having  to  decide  which 
entities  that  are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  its  Specialized 
Agencies  are  states  and  thus  should  be  invited  to  become  parties  to 
the  treaties.  In  supporting  the  formula  proposed  by  Australia, 
Greece,  and  Guatemala,  the  U.S.  Representative  said  on  October  18 : 

Every  year,  since  the  beginning  of  the  United  Nations,  there  have  been  pro- 
posals that  "all  States"  should  be  invited  to  adhere  to  United  Nations  treaties 
or  to  participate  in  United  Nations  conferences.  No  such  proposal  has  ever 
been  accepted.  The  General  Assembly  has  uniformly  followed  the  principle  that 
United  Nations  treaties  and  United  Nations  conferences  are  open  to  participation 
only  by  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies. 

We  should  follow  that  principle  in  the  case  now  before  us.  The  purpose  of  the 
nine-power  draft  resolution  ...  is  to  welcome  participation  in  League  of  Nations 
treaties  by  the  great  number  of  new  States  which  have  achieved  their  independ- 
ence since  the  demise  of  the  League.  Those  new  States  are  virtually  all  Members 
of  the  United  Nations.  They  are  participating  here  in  the  work  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  in  the  work  of  our  Committee.  The  amendment  of  Australia, 
Greece  and  Guatemala  will  make  possible  their  participation  in  these  treaties  if 
they  desire  to  participate. 

On  the  other  hand  .  .  .  most  of  the  former  members  of  the  League  would  not 
be  willing  to  accept  this  resolution  if  it  implied  that,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
they  would  be  required  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with  entities  which  they  do 
not  recognize  as  States.  Adoption  of  the  "all  States"  formula  would  thus  destroy 
the  chance  of  implementing  the  underlying  resolution.  Indeed,  adoption  of  the 
"all  States"  formula  would  effectively  negate  the  possibility  of  participation  of 
any  of  the  newer  States  Members  of  this  Organization,  and  our  consideration  of 
this  agenda  item  would  have  been  fruitless. 

During  the  debate  on  the  invitation  clause  of  the  draft  resolution, 
a  compromise  formula  was  introduced  by  Colombia,  Congo  (Leopold- 
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vUle),  Jamaica,  and  [Nicaragua,  under  which  the  Secretary-General 
would  be  requested  to  invite  "each  State  which  is  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  a  specialized  agency  or  a  Party  to  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  or  has  been  designated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  General  Assembly."  This  amendment  embodied  the 
so-called  "Vienna  Convention''  formula,  employed  in  the  1963  Vienna 
Convention  on  Consular  Eelations,  which  would  include,  in  addition 
to  all  members  of  the  United  Nations,  such  states  as  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  the  Holy  See,  Lichtenstein,  Monaco,  San 
Marino,  Republic  of  Korea,  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  and  Switzerland. 

Australia,  Greece,  and  Guatemala  withdrew  their  amendment  and 
joined  with  the  United  States  in  supporting  the  four-power  amend- 
ment. The  proponents  of  the  "all  States"  formula,  especially  the 
Soviet  Union,  did  not  accept  the  compromise  proposal.  Instead,  they 
suggested  that,  if  the  "all  States"  formula  were  not  adopted,  the  Com- 
mittee should  postpone  a  decision  on  the  question  of  inviting  new 
states  to  participate  in  the  treaties  until  the  19th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  (which  will  be  held  in  1964) .  In  the  meantime,  the  treaties 
involved  would  have  been  studied  in  detail  and  a  determination  made 
as  to  which,  if  any,  of  the  treaties  were  still  hi  force,  useful,  and  of 
interest.  A  number  of  Asian  and  African  states  agreed  that  the  sug- 
gested delay  was  desirable.  Indonesia  and  Ghana,  cosponsors,  among 
others,  of  the  "all  States"  amendment,  supported  a  Ceylonese  proposal 
to  delete  the  portion  of  the  draft  resolution  relating  to  invitations,  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  delay.  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Australia,  among  others,  stressed 
that  the  question  of  extended  participation  in  the  treaties  had  already 
been  under  study  by  the  Legal  Committee  and  the  International  Law 
Commission  for  some  time ;  there  was  no  reason  for  additional  delay 
since  the  treaties  could  be  studied  and  opened  for  participation  by 
new  states  at  the  same  time.  On  October  28  the  proposed  deletion 
was  narrowly  rejected  in  the  Committee.  The  "all  States"  formula 
was  also  rejected  by  a  small  margin.  The  four-power  compromise 
"Vienna  Convention"  formula  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  57  (U.S.)  to 
12,  with  11  abstentions. 

At  the  Xovember  18  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
"all  States"  formula  and  an  amendment  seeking  delay  of  the  invita- 
tions for  at  least  a  year  were  defeated  by  votes  of  33  (including  the 
Soviet  bloc)  to  55  (U.S.),  with  14  abstentions,  and  37  (including  the 
Soviet  bloc)  to  56  (U.S.) ,  with  9  abstentions,  respectively.  The  draft 
resolution,  as  amended  by  the  four-power  compromise  formula,  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  79  (U.S.)  to  0,  with 
22  (including  the  Soviet  bloc)  abstentions. 
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Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Cooperation  Among  States  in  Accordance  With  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

The  single  most  important,  controversial,  and  time-consuming  item 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Legal  Committee  at  the  Assembly's  18th 
session  was  the  study  of  the  principles  of  international  law  concerning 
friendly  relations  and  cooperation  among  states  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  At  its  17th  session  in  1962  the 
General  Assembly  had  adopted  Eesolution  1815  which  called  for  the 
initiation  of  a  study  of  the  following  principles :  (a)  the  principle  that 
states  shall  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations;  (b)  the  principle  that  states  shall  settle  their  in- 
ternational disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  justice  are  not  endangered;  (c)  the 
duty  not  to  intervene  in  matters  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
any  state,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter;  and  (d)  the  principle  of 
the  sovereign  equality  of  states.  The  resolution  also  called  for  study 
of  additional  principles  at  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Assembly. 

Although  this  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  17th 
General  Assembly,  it  became  obvious  at  the  18th  session  that  there  was 
no  meeting  of  the  minds  with  respect  to  the  mandate  contained  in  the 
resolution  or  the  best  procedure  for  carrying  out  the  study  of  the 
principles  listed.  Czechoslovakia  submitted  a  working  paper  early  in 
the  18th  session  in  which  it  interpreted  Eesolution  1815  as  leaving  no 
doubt  that  the  ultimate  purpose  was  "the  preparation  of  a  compact 
document"  containing  a  general  declaration  of  the  "principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence."  To  accomplish  this  result,  Czechoslovakia  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  a  working  group  immediately  after  a  short, 
general  debate.  The  task  of  the  working  group  would  be  to  prepare  a 
preliminary  draft  of  the  four  principles.  The  U.S.  and  other  Repre- 
sentatives took  the  position  that,  by  the  terms  of  Resolution  1815,  the 
Assembly  resolved  to  undertake  a  detailed  "study"  of  the  principles  of 
friendly  relations  and  cooperation  among  states.  The  mandate  was 
not  the  immediate  drafting  of  any  declaration,  much  less  a  declaration 
of  the  principles  of  "peaceful  coexistence,"  but  rather  a  thorough  study 
of  the  principles.  The  position  of  the  United  States  was  that  discus- 
sion of  working  groups  and  draft  declarations  was  decidedly  pre- 
mature until  after  a  full  study  of  the  principles  in  the  Assembly's 
Legal  Committee  had  resulted  in  a  consensus  with  respect  to  some  or 
all  of  them.  This  position  was  reflected  in  a  working  paper  submitted 
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to  tlie  Legal  Committee  by  Australia.  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 
Malaysia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  calling  for  a  seriatim  study  of  each 
of  the  principles,  without  immediate  commitment  on  what  form  the 
results  of  the  study  should  take.  The  United  States  expressed  a  cer- 
tain skepticism  about  codification  of  the  law  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples. Ambassador  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton.  U.S.  Representative, 
stated  on  November  11 : 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  Charter  a  constitution  which  has  responded  re- 
siliently  to  changing  demands.  Any  attempt  to  codify  its  growing  law  might 
result  more  in  ossification  than  in  codification  and  progressive  development,  more 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  least  common  denominator  of  the  recent  past  than  in  the 
development  of  a  law  fit  to  cope  with  the  flux  of  the  future.  .  .  .  What  is  needed 
is  not  manifestos,  but  a  greater  will  on  the  part  of  States  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
obligations  they  have  accepted  in  the  Charter. 

The  debate  on  the  mandate  of  Resolution  1815  and  the  best  procedure 
for  fulfilling  that  mandate  continued  in  the  Legal  Committee  for  the 
better  part  of  the  18th  session.  Each  representative,  in  discussing 
the  principles  in  the  general  debate,  expressly  or  impliedly  took  a 
position  on  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  and  the  procedure  considered 
desirable. 

Czechoslovakia  proposed  formulations  purportedly  elaborating  the 
law  of  each  of  the  principles  and  suggested  such  formulations  as  the 
basis  of  discussion  and  preparation  of  a  draft  declaration.  This 
approach  received  the  support  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  several  other 
states.  A  large  number  of  the  states  of  Africa  and  Asia,  while  not 
supporting  the  contents  of  the  Czechoslovak  proposals,  voiced  the  opin- 
ion that,  as  states  which  obtained  their  independence  and  U.N.  mem- 
bership after  the  drafting  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  they  desired  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  on  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  principles  which  bound  them.  A  number  of  the  Latin  American 
States  likewise  expressed  an  interest  in  drafting  formulations  of  cer- 
tain of  the  principles.  Despite  U.S.  skepticism  about  the  possibility 
of  a  useful  restatement  of  the  principles,  the  U.S.  Representative 
expressed  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  keep  an  open  mind 
during  the  study.  With  regard  to  the  Czechoslovak  proposals,  how- 
ever, the  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  on  November  11  that  those 
proposals  contained  several  types  of  questionable  provisions :  those 
which  merely  restated  various  terms  of  the  Charter  in  phrases  of  less 
clarity  and  felicity :  those  which  were  too  vague  to  be  of  any  assistance 
in  understanding  the  principles:  and  those  which  either  did  not  accu- 
rately portray  existing  international  law  or  purported  to  declare  law 
as  to  which  there  was  no  consensus. 

"With  respect  to  prohibitions  on  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  a  number  of  newly  independent  states  took  the  position  that 
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"force"  should  not  be  defined  to  mean  only  military  force  but  also  eco- 
nomic and  political  coercion.  The  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  others,  however,  emphasized  that  "force"  as  used  at  San 
Francisco  by  the  authors  of  the  U.N.  Charter  meant  only  physical, 
armed  force,  including  irregular  forces  operating  against  a  state  from 
bases  within  another  state  which  assisted  them  or  tolerated  their 
presence.  In  discussing  the  principle  of  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, the  United  States  and  others  emphasized  the  role  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  J ustice,  use  of  international  arbitral  machinery,  and 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  while  the  Soviet  bloc  stressed  direct 
negotiations  between  the  parties  to  a  dispute. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  not  to  intervene  in  matters  within  the  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  of  a  state,  most  representatives  limited  their  comments 
to  intervention  by  a  single  state,  while  the  U.S.  Representative  also 
considered  the  relationship  of  international  organizations  to  the  prob- 
lem. Many  of  the  Latin  American  representatives  and  newly  inde- 
pendent states  emphasized  the  sovereign  rights  inherent  in  the 
principle  of  sovereign  equality.  Congresswoman  Edna  F.  Kelly,  the 
U.S.  Representative,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  sover- 
eign equality  entails  sovereign  duties  as  well  as  rights. 

At  the  culmination  of  the  general  debate  it  was  clear  that  a  majority 
of  states  favored  the  establishment  of  an  intersessional  committee  to 
continue  work  on  the  principles.  The  divergence  of  views  on  the  man- 
date of  the  Legal  Committee  and  on  the  task  of  an  intersessional  com- 
mittee, however,  remained  undiminished.  Afghanistan,  Algeria, 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  India,. 
Indonesia,  Mali,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Syria,  Tanganyika,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yugoslavia  submitted  a  draft  resolution 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a  special  committee  which  would  begin 
meeting  during  the  18th  session  and  continue  its  meetings  between 
sessions  so  as  to  "draw  up  proposals"  for  the  progressive  development 
and  codification  of  the  four  principles  studied  during  the  18th  session. 

Another  draft  resolution  was  submitted  by  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Vene- 
zuela. It  called  for  establishment  of  a  special  committee  "to  study" 
the  four  principles.  Negotiations  ensued  between  the  two  groups  of 
cosponsors,  and  the  two  draft  resolutions  were  combined  in  a  single 
text  submitted  by  the  cosponsors,  together  with  Brazil,  Chile,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  Mauritania,  Mexico,  Niger,  Panama,  Philippines, 
Sierra  Leone,  Thailand,  and  Togo.  The  resultant  41-power  draft 
resolution  called  for  a  special  committee  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  report  "containing  recommendations"  for  the  progressive  develop- 
ment and  codification  of  the  four  principles. 
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The  United  States  and  many  others  suggested  that  the  word  "recom- 
mendations," as  used  in  the  41-power  draft  resolution,  might  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  continuation  of  the  study  and  include  only 
formulations  of  the  principles  in  question.  Accordingly,  on  Decem- 
ber 6  the  United  States,  together  with  Australia,  Greece,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  submitted  an  amendment 
containing  a  mandate  of  "continued  study"  by  the  special  committee. 
On  the  same  day,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia  submitted  an 
amendment  calling  upon  the  special  committee  to  prepare  "draft 
formulations"  of  the  four  principles.  Jamaica  and  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  seeking  a  compromise,  introduced  an  amendment  under 
which  the  special  committee  would  be  established  "in  order,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  13  of  the  Charter,  to  draw  up  a  report  containing  a 
study  and  recommendations"  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
progressive  development  and  codification  of  the  four  principles.  This 
proposal  opened  the  way  for  the  final  compromise  formulation  sug- 
gested by  Lebanon,  under  which  the  special  committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  to  "draw  up  a  report 
containing,  for  the  purpose  of  the  progressive  development  and  codi- 
fication of  the  four  principles  so  as  to  secure  their  more  effective  appli- 
cation, the  conclusions  of  its  study  and  its  recommendations."  This 
compromise  formulation  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Legal 
Committee  and  subsequently  mianimously  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly.  In  addition  to  establishing  a  special  committee  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  and  to  report  to  the  Assembly  at  its  19th 
session  in  1964,  the  resolution  invites  member  states  to  submit  their 
views  in  writing.  It  also  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide 
the  special  committee  with  a  summary  of  comments,  statements,  pro- 
posals, and  suggestions  of  member  states,  and  a  summary  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  United  Nations  and  the  views  of  members  expressed  hi  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  the  principles.  The  resolution  also 
places  the  following  principles  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  for  study 
during  the  19th  session :  (a)  the  duty  of  states  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  in  accordance  with  the  Charter;  (b)  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples;  and  (c)  the  principle  that 
states  shall  fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obligations  assumed  by  them  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter. 

In  addition  to  the  general  resolution  establishing  the  special  com- 
mittee, a  draft  resolution  concerning  factfinding  as  an  element  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  was  submitted  by  Canada,  Cyprus, 
Jamaica,  Liberia,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  and  Sweden. 
The  proposal,  originally  initiated  by  the  Netherlands,  provided  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing  a  special  inter- 
national body  for  factfinding  or  of  entrusting  factfinding  responsi- 
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bilities  to  an  existing  organization.  It  invited  written  comments  by- 
member  states  and  requested  the  Secretary-General  and  the  special 
committee  to  study  the  question.  The  Soviet  bloc,  Indonesia,  and 
Ghana,  among  others,  objected  to  consideration  of  this  draft  resolution 
on  grounds  that  it  was  outside  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  agenda  item 
and  not  within  the  mandate  of  the  special  committee.  A  large  number 
of  states,  including  the  United  States,  supported  the  resolution  as  a 
concrete  and  positive  proposal  for  study  of  an  important  element  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  which  nonetheless  did  not  commit  the 
Legal  Committee  or  the  Assembly  to  any  particular  outcome.  In  the 
Legal  Committee,  the  eight-power  draft  resolution  was  adopted,  de- 
spite attempts  to  delete  portions  of  it.  Similar  attempts  to  delete 
portions  of  the  resolution  were  unsuccessful  in  the  December  16  plen- 
ary meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  which  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  65  (U.S.)  to  15,  with  27  abstentions. 

Technical  Assistance  To  Promote  the  Teaching,  Study, 
Dissemination,  and  Wider  Appreciation  of  International  Law 

During  its  17th  session  in  1962,  the  General  Assembly  adopted,  as  a 
part  of  the  agenda  item  relating  to  principles  of  friendly  relations  and 
cooperation  among  states  in  accordance  with  the  U.N.  Charter,  Reso- 
lution 1816  concerning  technical  assistance  to  promote  the  teaching, 
study,  dissemination,  and  wider  appreciation  of  international  law. 
In  that  resolution  the  General  Assembly,  inter  alia,  requested  the 
Secretary-General,  in  conjunction  with  the  Director  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  and  in  consultation  with  member  states,  to  study  ways  in 
which  members  could  be  aided,  through  the  U.N.  system  and  other 
channels,  in  establishing  and  developing  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance in  international  law,  including  in  this  context  the  possibility  of 
proclaiming  a  United  Nations  Decade  of  International  Law.  The 
results  of  the  study  were  reported  to  the  General  Assembly's  Legal 
Committee  at  the  18th  session.  The  Committee  established  a  working 
group  composed  of  those  member  states  which  had  taken  a  particular 
interest  in  this  agenda  item  during  the  17th  session,  namely,  Afghani- 
stan, Belgium,  Ghana,  and  Ireland.  The  working  group  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  draft  resolution  based  on  the  views  expressed  in 
the  Committee.  During  the  general  debate  there  emerged  wide  agree- 
ment among  representatives  that  a  program  of  assistance  and  ex- 
change in  the  field  of  international  law  should  be  initiated  covering 
many  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
The  U.S.  Representative,  Congresswoman  Edna  F.  Kelly,  empha- 
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sized  that  a  U.X.  program  should  not  duplicate  or  compete  with  pro- 
grams presently  being  carried  out  by  governments  or  by  private 
organizations  and  institutions.  She  summarized  the  suggested  goals 
of  the  program  as  follows : 

In  the  view  cf  my  delegation,  the  principal  needs  of  developing  Member  States 
in  this  sphere  which  this  Organization  can  help  to  meet  are  two  :  first,  trained 
personnel  of  professional  competence  in  international  law  to  advise  foreign  min- 
istries and  to  cope  with  problems  of  international  law  and  transactions  generally, 
and  second,  improved  United  Nations  documentation  facilities.  These  needs,  in 
torn,  require  more,  and  more  highly  trained  teachers  in  international  law  and 
relations,  education  of  students  so  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  benefit  from 
such  teaching,  and  improved  library  facilities  .... 

Following  the  general  debate  the  working  group  submitted  to  the 
Legal  Committee  a  report  with  a  draft  resolution  composed  of  three 
parts.  The  first  part  of  the  draft  resolution  would  establish  a  special 
committee  to  draw  up  a  practical  plan  and  proposals  on  technical  as- 
sistance in  international  law;  the  second  part  requested  the  Technical 
Assistance  Committee  to  consider  the  matter  of  technical  assistance  in 
international  law  in  relation  to  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  (  see  page  170)  and  to  make  recommendations,  including 
suggestions  on  provision  of  funds,  for  a  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance hi  international  law:  the  third  part  requested  the  UNESCO 
periodically  to  collect  information  on  training  in  international  law 
and  invited  member  states  and  interested  institutions  or  individuals 
to  offer  fellowships  and  make  voluntary  contributions  to  the  U.N.  pro- 
grams of  technical  assistance  hi  international  law.  The  Legal  Com- 
mittee received  the  assurance  of  the  working  group  and  the  Secretary- 
General  that  no  financial  implications  were  involved  in  the  resolution. 

The  United  States  would  have  preferred  a  draft  resolution  which 
contained  specific  proposals  for  technical  assistance  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  United  States  but  supported  the  draft  resolution 
of  the  working  group  nonetheless.  The  Communist  bloc,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Yugoslavia,  objected  to  portions  of  the  resolution  which  the 
Soviet  Union  claimed  involved  financial  implications  and  other  por- 
tions which  called  for  study  and  recommendations  by  the  Technical 
Assistance  Committee.  In  accordance  with  a  Soviet  request,  the  three 
parts  of  the  draft  resolution  were  treated  as  separate  resolutions. 
Both  in  the  Legal  Committee  and  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  first 
and  third  parts  of  the  draft  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted  as 
separate  resolutions.  The  second  part  of  the  draft  resolution  was  ap- 
proved as  a  separate  resolution  by  the  Legal  Committee  and  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  by  a  vote  of  91 
(XLS.)  to  10.  with  1  abstention.  The  members  appointed  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Technical  Assistance  in  International  Law  were 
Afghanistan,  Belgium.  Ecuador.  Ghana.  Hungary,  and  Ireland. 


PART  V 

Budgetary,  Financial  and 
Administrative  Matters 


The  18th  General  Assembly  adopted  a  total  expenditure  budget  for 
the  United  Nations  of  $101,327,600  for  1964.  In  addition  it  appro- 
priated $17,750,000  for  the  continuation  during  1964  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  in  the  Middle  East,  and  $15 
million  for  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo  (UNOC)  for 
the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1964.  Other  financial  resolutions 
adopted  during  the  session  dealt  with  the  continuation  of  the  Working 
Capital  Fund  at  the  $40  million  level,  and  the  extension  to  December 
31,  1964,  of  the  Secretary- General's  authority  to  sell  U.N.  bonds. 

Prior  to  the  18th  General  Assembly,  a  fourth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  convened  May  14  (and  continued  in  session 
until  June  27,  1963)  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Working  Group  of 
21  (Working  Group  on  the  Examination  of  the  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Procedures  of  the  United  Nations)  dealing  primarily  with 
the  problems  of  financing  peacekeeping  operations.  This  Assembly 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  despite  Soviet  bloc  objections,  reso- 
lutions concerning  the  payment  of  arrears,  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  peace  fund,  the  general  principles  for  the  sharing  of  costs  of  future 
peacekeeping  operations,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Working  Group 
of  21.  The  special  session  also  appropriated  $42.5  million  for  the 
financing  of  the  UNEF  and  the  UNOC  peacekeeping  operations  from 
July  through  December  1963. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BUDGET 

On  December  17, 1963,  the  Assembly  adopted  for  the  calendar  year 
1964  an  expenditure  budget  for  the  United  Nations  amounting  to 
$101,327,600.  After  deducting  from  this  figure  the  anticipated  1964 
miscellaneous  income  and  the  amount  of  carryover  from  prior  years, 
the  budget,  for  assessment  purposes,  amounts  to  $91,853,932.  The 
assessment  budget  for  1963  was  $89,406,446,  thus  the  1964  assessment 
budget  represents  an  increase  of  $2,447,486  over  the  previous  year. 
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The  $101,327,600  expenditure  level  for  1964  represents  an  increase 
of  $8,451,050  over  the  revised  1963  level  of  $92,876,550.  The  principal 
increases  for  1964  are:  (a)  the  repayment  of  interest  and  principal 
on  U.N.  Bonds  in  the  amount  of  $7.5  million  as  compared  to  $4.5  mil- 
lion in  1963;  (b)  the  cost  of  the  expansion  of  facilities  and  capital 
improvement  at  U.N.  Headquarters,  New  York,  to  provide  for  the 
permanent  seating  of  126  delegations,  together  with  other  building, 
maintenance,  and  common  services  costs  at  Geneva  and  Santiago, 
representing  an  increase  of  $2.8  million  over  the  previous  year;  (c) 
salary  adjustments,  temporary  assistance,  and  related  staff  costs,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  of  $1.8  million;  and  (d)  conference  costs  mainly 
attributable  to  two  major  international  conferences,  viz.,  the  Third 
International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic  Energy  and 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  $1.1  million. 

Early  in  the  18th  General  Assembly,  which  convened  in  September 
1963,  the  Secretary- General  announced  that  his  budget  policy  for  1964 
would  be  one  of  "consolidation  and  containment"  in  light  of  the  United 
Nations  serious  financial  deficit  situation.  The  deficit  has  continued 
to  increase.  By  December  31,  1963,  the  unpaid  obligations 
for  the  regular  budget,  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
(UNEF),  and  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo  (UNOC) 
were  estimated  at  $175.4  million,  against  net  cash  resources  of  about 
$48.4  million,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $127  million.  The  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, Congressman  William  S.  Maillard,  in  the  general  debate  on  the 
1964  budget  at  the  18th  General  Assembly  stressed  the  necessity  "of 
finding  economies  wherever  we  can,  of  eliminating  all  frills,  of  cutting 
any  corners  in  a  common  sense  effort  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
costs."  He  further  indicated  that  the  current  financial  plight  of  the 
United  Nations  existed  because  "some  of  its  members  are  guilty  of 
irresponsible  nonpayment  of  assessments  legally  assessed  and  legally 
due." 

Despite  pressure  from  many  quarters  for  program  expansions,  the 
policy  of  "consolidation  and  containment"  was  applied  to  each  section 
of  the  budget.  As  a  result,  no  additional  professional  or  general 
service  positions  were  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General  or  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  past  10  years, 
no  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  prior  year  was  included  in  the 
1964  budget. 

Apart  from  the  regular  budget,  other  financial  and  administrative 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  December  17  related  to  pro- 
vision for  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses  in  1964 ;  continua- 
tion of  the  Working  Capital  Fund  at  $40  million  for  1964 ;  extension 
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of  the  period  for  the  sale  of  U.N.  bonds  from  December  31,  1963,  to 
December  31,  1964;  and  continuation  of  the  present  pattern  of  con- 
ferences, with  the  proviso  that  as  a  general  rule,  not  more  than  one 
major  special  conference  should  be  scheduled  annually. 


SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  BUDGETS 

The  1964  assessment  budgets  for  all  the  Specialized  Agencies  will 
total  $99,734,800,  an  increase  of  $10,869,628  over  1963.  As  was  the  case 
last  year,  much  of  the  climb  in  expenditures  is  attributable  to  expan- 
sion of  program  activities. 

The  $3.5  million  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO — see  page  273)  is  mainly  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
U.N.  Decade  of  Development,  which  will  affect  the  FAO  more  than 
other  organizations  because  the  economies  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries are  predominantly  agricultural.  Principal  program  increases 
are  for  development  planning;  assisting  developing  countries  in 
strengthening  agricultural  institutions  and  government  services;  in- 
creasing production  of  meat,  fish,  and  crops  high  in  protein;  and  in- 
creasing food  supplies  by  preventing  waste. 

The  most  significant  item  of  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO— see  pages  182,  294,  and  296)  is  the  ab- 
sorption in  the  regular  budget  of  the  third  increment  of  $1,363,000  for 
the  worldwide  malaria  eradication  program.  The  increase  in  the  1964 
budget  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO — see  page 
306)  results  primarily  from  U.S.-sponsored  programs  giving  the  WMO 
added  responsibility  relating  to  a  worldwide  weather  system,  meteor- 
ological satellites,  hydrology,  and  an  enlarged  technical  assistance 
program.  The  International  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(IMCO — see  page  299)  budget  increase  of  $210,000  is  due  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  organization's  program  for  development  of  the  highest 
practical  standards  of  maritime  safety  and  efficiency  of  navigation. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  increase  of  about  $2  million  in  the 
1964  budget  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO — see  page 
279)  is  attributable  to  requirements  in  connection  with  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  expenditures  previously 
incurred  by  the  organization..  Other  factors  accounting  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  ILO  budget  include  the  labor  and  social  assistance  pro- 
gram and  the  workers  education  program. 

Budget  expansion  in  most  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  also  reflects 
increased  costs  resulting  from  normal  statutory  salary  increments. 
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The  comparative  assessments  upon  member  governments  for  carry- 
ing out  the  activities  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  during  calendar  years 
1963  and  1964  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Specialized  Agency  1963  1964 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization   $14,  340,  000  $17,  765,  000 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization    ....  4,  663,  234  4,  705,  397 

International  Labor  Organization   14,  006,  834  16,  388,  799 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organi- 
zation   412,900  624,000 

International  Telecommunication  Union  ....  3,  635,  860  3,  614, 186 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization   19,000,000  19,000,000 

Universal  Postal  Union   747,  655  1,  228,  570 

World  Health  Organization   30,884,570  34,682,140 

World  Meteorological  Organization   894,356  1,265,099 

Total   88,585,409  99,273,191 


ASSESSMENTS  (United  Nations  and  Specialized  Agencies) 


The  U.S. -assessed  shares  of  the  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies  are  listed  below : 


1963 

1964 

Percent 

Percent 

32.02 

32.  02 

32.02 

32.  02 

31.  80 

31.80 

.  25.  00 

25.  00 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  

.  15.82 

14.  26 

.  10.09 

10.  00 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

.  30.  56 

30.  56 

.  4.18 

4.  ia 

31.12 

31.  29 

.  18.91 

24.  01 

The  U.S.  percentage  was  increased  in  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  (WMO)  from  18.91  to  24.01  as  part  of  a  general  move 
to  bring  the  organization's  assessment  formula  into  line  with  that  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 
(UNEF  AND  UNOC) 

Background  of  the  United  Nations  Financial  Problem 

The  financial  problem  of  the  United  Nations  stems  from  its  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the  Middle  East  through  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  (UNEF— see  page  116)  and  in  the  Congo  through 
the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo  (UNOC— see  page  72) 
which  began  in  1956  and  1960,  respectively.  At  the  peak  of  these 
operations,  the  costs  amounted  to  about  $140  million  annually. 
Although  some  member  states  have  had  real  difficulty  meeting  assess- 
ments for  these  operations  in  addition  to  their  regular  budget  assess- 
ments, the  large  dollar  arrearages  resulted  primarily  from  the  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  contribute  to  either  the  UNEF  or  the  UNOC, 
the  refusal  of  France  to  contribute  to  the  UNOC,  and  the  refusal  of 
certain  Arab  states  to  contribute  to  the  UNEF.  By  January  1, 1964, 
total  peacekeeping  arrears  exceeded  $128  million. 

Many  of  those  states  which  refused  to  pay  these  assessments  have 
claimed  for  many  years  that  the  peacekeeping  assessments  were  illegal 
and,  therefore,  were  not  binding  obligations  on  U.N.  members.  To 
settle  this  question,  the  General  Assembly  in  1961  asked  for  an  advis- 
ory opinion  from  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  opinion, 
rendered  in  July  1962,  in  effect  held  that  the  assessments  were  binding 
legal  obligations.  This  opinion  was  accepted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  December  1962  by  a  vote  of  76  to  17,  with  8  abstentions,  and 
thereby  became  the  working  rule  for  the  Organization.  Despite  this, 
the  Soviet  bloc,  France,  and  certain  Arab  states  still  refused  to  pay. 

Also  in  1961,  in  order  to  tide  the  United  Nations  over  until  the 
Court  rendered  its  opinion,  and  until  a  more  permanent  solution  could 
be  worked  out,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  a  $200  million  U.N. 
bond  issue,  to  be  repaid  from  regular  budget  assessments  over  a  period 
of  25  years.  So  far,  bonds  in  the  amount  of  about  $151  million  have 
been  sold ;  the  United  States  has  purchased  bonds  totaling  one-half  of 
this  amount.  The  principal  use  of  the  bond  proceeds  was  to  finance 
the  peacekeeping  operations  from  July  1, 1962,  through  June  30, 1963. 
This  kept  the  U.N.  deficit  temporarily  within  manageable  bounds 
and  further  assessment  on  members  was  not  required  until  July  1, 
1963. 
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Fourth  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  held  a  special  session  on  U.N.  financing  dur- 
ing May  and  June  1963,  following  deliberations  in  the  spring  of  1963 
by  the  special  Working  Group  of  21.  This  working  group  which  had 
been  established  in  1961  was  instructed  in  1962  to  study  special  meth- 
ods for  financing  peacekeeping  operations  involving  heavy  expendi- 
tures and  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  arrearages. 

The  resolutions  adopted  demonstrate  recognition  by  the  vast  major- 
ity of  members  that  peacekeeping  operations  are  the  collective  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  all  U.N.  members.  These  resolutions  included : 
(1)  a  statement  of  general  principles  for  the  sharing  of  future  peace- 
keeping operations  involving  heavy  expenditures;  (2)  the  appropria- 
tion of  $9.5  million  for  financing  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
(UNEF)  in  the  Middle  East  from  July  through  December  1963;  (3) 
the  appropriation  of  $33  million  for  financing  the  United  Nations 
Operation  in  the  Congo  (UNOC)  from  July  through  December  ;  (4) 
an  appeal  for  the  payment  of  all  the  peacekeeping  arrears  as  soon  as 
possible;  (5)  the  extension  to  December  31,  1963,  of  the  time  during 
which  the  remainder  of  the  $200  million  bond  authorization  could  be 
sold  ;  (6)  a  request  to  the  Secretary-General  to  study  the  "desirability 
and  feasibility"  of  establishing  a  peace  fund;  and  (7)  the  continuation 
of  the  Working  Group  of  21  (of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member) 
to:  (a)  recommend  a  special  method  for  the  equitable  sharing  of  the 
costs  of  future  peacekeeping  operations  involving  heavy  expenditures 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  covered  by  agreed  arrangements;  (b)  con- 
sider suggestions  regarding  other  sources  of  financing  future  peace- 
keeping operations;  and  (c)  explore  ways  and  means  for  bringing 
about  the  widest  possible  measure  of  agreement  among  all  member 
states  on  the  question  of  financing  future  peacekeeping  operations. 

The  Working  Group  of  21,  which  will  meet  in  New  York  during 
April  1964,  is  under  instructions  to  submit  its  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  the  Assembly's  19th 
session. 

Only  the  Soviet  bloc,  Cuba,  and  France  voted  negatively  on  these 
resolutions.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  U.N.  membership 
voted  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  collective  financial  responsibility  for 
peacekeeping  operations  and  appealed  to  all  members  to  pay  their 
arrears  as  soon  as  possible.  These  resolutions— supported  by  both 
large  and  small,  developed  and  developing,  nations — recognized  the 
essentiality  of  sound  finances  if  the  United  Nations  is  to  serve  effec- 
tively as  an  instrument  of  world  peace  and  order. 

The  Soviet  demand  for  control  over  the  financing  of  peacekeeping 
operations  by  the  Security  Council  (where  the  veto  could  be  used)  was 
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ignored.  The  outcome  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  financial  intransigence  will 
not  be  finally  determined  until  the  first  General  Assembly  session  in 
1964,  at  which  time  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  subject  to  loss  of  its  vote 
(under  article  19  of  the  U.N.  Charter)  in  the  General  Assembly,  unless 
it  pays  a  significant  amount  on  its  peacekeeping  assessments  in  the 
meantime. 

Financing  Formula  Adopted 

A  new  financial  arrangement  for  financing  the  UNEF  and  the 
UNOC  for  the  period  July  1  to  December  31,  1963,  was  negotiated  at 
the  fourth  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  new  formula 
combined  assessments  of  all  members  with  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  developed  countries.  After  a  long  and  difficult  negotiation, 
agreement  was  reached  on  a  formula  which  provided  for  a  U.S.  share 
amounting  to  about  37  percent  of  the  total  for  the  July-December 
1963  period. 

The  total  amount  required  for  the  6-month  period  was  $42.5  mil- 
lion— $9.5  million  to  be  used  for  the  UNEF  and  $33  million  to  be  used 
for  the  UNOC.    The  financing  formula  was  as  follows : 

First,  all  member  states  were  assessed  at  the  regular  percentage 
scale  rates  for  an  initial  segment  of  the  cost  of  each  operation,  viz.,  the 
first  $3  million  of  the  UNOC  costs  and  the  first  $2.5  million  of  the 
UNEF  costs. 

Second,  for  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  each  operation,  the  developed 
countries  were  assessed  at  100  percent,  and  the  "economically  less  devel- 
oped countries"  were  assessed  at  45  percent  of  the  regular  budget  per- 
centage scale  rates.  Thus,  the  amounts  of  $30  million  for  the  UNOC 
and  $7  million  for  the  UNEF  were  assessed  on  this  basis. 

Because  of  the  assessment  of  the  less  developed  countries  at  less 
than  regular  scale  rates  for  a  part  of  the  costs3  there  resulted  a  short- 
fall of  approximately  $3.7  million  which  was  met  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  the  developed  countries.  Seventeen  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  indicated  that  they  would  make  such  contributions 
subject  to  their  constitutional  processes. 

United  States  Share  of  Costs 

At  its  regular  scale  rate  of  32.02  percent,  the  U.S.  total  assessment 
under  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  fourth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  $13.6  million :  $3  million  for  the  UNEF,  and 
$10.6  million  for  the  UNOC.  In  addition,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
make  a  voluntary  contribution  of  $2.1  million:  $.4  million  for  the 
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UXEF  and  $1.7  million  for  the  UXOC.  This  voluntary  contribution 
represented  our  pro  rata  share  of  the  total  shortfall,  based  on  the 
regular  scale  relationships  of  the  17  developed  countries  that  agreed 
to  make  voluntary  contributions. 

The  total  U.S.  assessed  and  voluntary  contributions  of  $15.7  million 
amounted  to  about  37  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  two  operations, 
in  contrast  to  the  47  to  49  percent  we  had  contributed  in  some  of  the 
earlier  years  for  these  peacekeeping  activities. 

Eighteenth  General  Assembly  Action 

In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  the  appropriation  for  the  regular 
budget,  the  ISth  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  1964  financing 
of  the  UXOC  and  the  UXEF.  The  Assembly,  on  October  IS,  1963, 
approved  the  extension  of  the  UXOC  through  June  30,  1964,  and 
appropriated  $15  million  for  the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1964. 
The  total  expenditure  authorized  for  this  period  was  $18.2  million, 
inclusive  of  $3.2  million  contributed  by  the  Republic  of  Congo  (Leo- 
poldville).  On  December  17.  1963,  the  Assembly  approved  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  UXEF  for  1964  and  appropriated  $17,750,000  for  the 
period  January  1  to  December  31, 1964. 

The  U.S.  total  assessment  under  these  1964  financing  resolutions  was 
$10.45  million :  for  the  UXOC.  84.79  million  and  for  the  UXEF,  $5.66 
million.  In  addition,  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  Si. 57  million:  for  the  UXOC.  S.70  million  and  for 
the  UXEF  $.87  million.  These  voluntary  contributions  were  made 
toward  the  shortfall  resulting  from  assessment  reductions  provided  to 
the  "economically  less  developed  countries,"  for  part  of  the  costs,  in 
the  U.X.  financing  resolutions:  45  percent  and  42.5  percent  of  their 
regular  scale  rates  for  the  UXOC  and  the  UXEF,  respectively. 


UNITED  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
THE  CONGO 

The  solution  of  the  Congo's  economic  problems  depends  largely  on 
the  development  of  effective  public  administration  capable  of  mount- 
ing an  economic  stabilization  program  and  providing  continued  inter- 
nal security.  The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  U.X.  economic  pro- 
grams for  the  Congo  are:  (1)  assistance  to  the  Government  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  essential  public  services,  such  as 
health,  education,  communications,  and  banking:  and  (2)  assistance 
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to  the  Government  in  economic  and  social  matters  through  a  broad 
and  long-term  program  of  training  and  technical  assistance.  Sub- 
stantial material  aid  and  technical  assistance  from  abroad  will  be 
required  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  United  States  is  currently  assisting  the  Congo  in  its  efforts  to 
establish  political  and  economic  stability.  In  this  connection,  the 
United  States  is  cooperating  with  the  United  Nations  and  interested 
countries.  The  U.S.  aid  program  is  designed  primarily  to  assure 
minimum  levels  of  essential  imports  into  the  Congo  and  to  support 
U.N.  technical  assistance  programs  (see  part  II,  page  185) . 

Total  U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  Congo,  contributed  both  bilaterally 
and  through  the  United  Nations,  from  the  time  the  Congo  gained  its 
independence  hi  July  1960  until  June  1963  has  amounted  to  $186  mil- 
lion. During  fiscal  year  1963,  U.S.  economic  aid  consisted  of  $3  mil- 
lion in  development  grants;  $40.26  million  for  food  for  peace;  and 
contributions  made  through  the  United  Nations  of  $35  million  in 
import  assistance,  $1.4  million  for  airlift  assistance,  and  $3  million 
in  technical  assistance. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BOND  SALES 

During  1963  the  sale  of  U.N.  bonds  to  62  nations  reached  a  total 
of  $151,451,544.  Additional  amounts  pledged  at  the  end  of  1963  will 
raise  this  total  to  about  $153  million  when  converted  to  purchases. 
Of  this  total,  the  United  States  bought  $75,493,897,  about  one-half 
of  the  total  purchased. 

The  Secretary- General  was  empowered  by  the  General  Assembly 
late  in  1961  to  issue  up  to  $200  million  of  these  bonds.  On  October  2, 
1962,  Congress  authorized  the  United  States  to  match  the  bonds  pur- 
chased by  other  nations  up  to  a  limit  of  $100  million.  Under  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  17, 1963,  bonds 
may  continue  to  be  sold  by  the  Secretary- General  until  December  31, 
1964.  The  bonds  are  repayable  out  of  funds  to  be  provided  from  the 
regular  U.N.  budget  over  a  25-year  period  at  2-percent  interest. 

The  first  repayments  of  interest  and  principal  were  made  from  the 
1963  budget  in  the  amount  of  $4,480,755,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  $2,049,480.  The  second  installment  was  approved  by  the 
18th  General  Assembly  for  payment  from  the  1964  budget. 

The  proceeds  from  these  bonds  were  used  principally  to  finance  the 
United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo  (UNOC)  and  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  in  the  Middle  East  from  July 
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1962  through  June  1963.  These  operations  cost  about  $110  niillion 
during  this  period.  The  balance  of  the  bond  proceeds  was  used  to 
pay  the  most  urgent  debts  of  the  United  Nations. 


VOLUNTARY  PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  major  U.X.  programs  are  financed  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  member  nations  rather  than  by  regular  assessments  on 
all  the  members.  Among  these  are  the  Expanded  Program  of  Techni- 
cal Assistance  (EPTA — see  page  176)  and  the  Special  Ftmd  (see  page 
179) :  the  U.X.  Eelief  and  TTorks  Agency  for  Palestine  Eefugees  in  the 
Xear  East  (UXE\YA — see  page  114)  ;  the  U.K.  Children's  Fund 
(UXICEF — see  page  232)  ;  and  the  U.X.  High  Commissioner  for 
Eefugees  (UXHCE — see  page  227).  In  1963  total  government  con- 
tributions and  pledges  to  the  EPTA  and  the  Special  Fund  were  $131 
million — $54  million  for  the  EPTA  and  $77  million  for  the  Special 
Fund.  The  United  States  contributes  on  a  matching  basis  40  percent 
of  the  total  governmental  contributions  to  these  programs.  In  1963  the 
U.S.  contribution  amounted  to  about  852  million. 

During  1963  government  contributions  to  the  UXICEF  totaled  $29 
million,  of  which  812  million  (42  percent)  came  from  the  United 
States.  Government  contributions  to  the  UXE TTA  amounted  to  about 
$34  million  in  1963.  This  included  824.7  million  (70  percent)  pledged 
by  the  United  States.  A  part  of  the  U.S.  contribution — $7.5  million — 
was  in  the  form  of  Public  Law  480  surplus  commodities.  The  1963 
contribution  from  the  United  States  to  the  UXHCE  was  8900.000,  the 
U.S.  pledge  having  been  limited  to  33%  percent  of  total  governmental 
contributions.  Aside  from  governmental  contributions,  the  UXICEF 
also  receives  income  from  private  sources,  such  as  the  "Trick-or-Treat" 
program,  a  program  by  which  children  collect  money  for  the  UXICEF 
on  Halloween,  and  profit  on  the  UXICEF  Christinas  cards.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  UXICEF.  the  income  of  the  UXEWA  and  the  UXHCE  is 
also  augmented  considerably  by  private  contributions.  (For  discus- 
sion of  U.X.  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Congo,  see  part 
II,  page  185.) 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SECRETARIAT 

After  examination  of  a  report  submitted  by  the  U.X.  Secretary- 
General,  the  18th  General  Assembly  on  December  11,  1963,  adopted  a 
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resolution  that  noted  the  progress  achieved  in  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  staff  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat  and  recommended  that  the 
Secretary-General  continue  his  efforts  to  accomplish  a  distribution  of 
posts  so  that  all  member  states  would  be  "represented"  at  the  pro- 
fessional level.  The  U.S.  position  on  this  matter  was  stated  earlier  on 
November  11  in  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary  (Fifth)  Com- 
mittee by  the  U.S.  Representative,  Congressman  William  S.  Mailliard : 

Geographical  distribution  is  recognized  by  all  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  important  factor  in  selecting  its  staff.  However,  my  Govern- 
ment would  like  once  again  to  stress  its  firm  adherence  to  the  principle  that  the 
over-riding  need  of  any  organization — international,  national,  or  otherwise — is 
to  establish,  maintain,  and  nurture  the  efficiency,  competence,  and  integrity  of 
its  staff.  Article  101  of  the  Charter  stresses  these  qualities  as  the  paramount 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  staff.  The  United  States  reemphasizes  its  belief 
that  these  qualities  must  remain  the  cornerstone  of  the  United  Nations  recruit- 
ment policy.  They  must  not  be  sacrificed  as  an  expedient  in  achieving  too  rapidly 
and  at  any  cost  a  wider  geographical  distribution.  Wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  important,  it  should  be  an  urgent  goal ;  but  its  accomplishment  need  not 
be  so  rapid  as  to  conflict  with  efficiency,  competence,  and  integrity.  Our  objec- 
tive must  be  to  mold  the  most  effective  United  Nations  staff  possible  from  the 
human  resources  currently  available  from  member  states  on  the  basis  of  global 
recruitment.  Statistical  imbalances  in  staff  distribution — if  they  cannot  be 
avoided — are  better  in  the  short  run  than  program  imbalances  due  to  faulty 
recruitment  practices  under  the  pressure  of  numerical  symmetry. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Secretary  General  is  using  these  yardsticks  in  the 
appointment  of  staff  for  the  United  Nations.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
diligence  and  for  the  wisdom  of  his  actions. 


UNITED  NATIONS  TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

In  1962  the  17th  General  Assembly,  in  an  action  supported  by  the 
United  States,  called  upon  the  Secretary-General  "to  study  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  establishing  a  U.N.  Institute  for  Training 
and  Research."  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  36th  session 
in  July  1963,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1  (France),  with  2  (Czechoslovakia, 
U.S.S.R.)  abstentions,  endorsed  the  general  plan  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  recommended  its  approval  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  Secretary-General's  proposals  provide  that  the  Institute 
have  three  functions:  (a)  training  of  personnel,  particularly  from 
the  developing  member  states,  for  administrative  and  operational 
assignments  with  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies, 
and  for  national  service,  (b)  advance  training  for  persons  now  serv- 
ing in  such  posts,  and  (c)  research  related  to  present  and  potential 
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programs  of  the  United  Xations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies,  and 
operational  analysis  of  present  programs. 

The  Secretary-General's  report  stresses  the  importance  of  build- 
ing up  a  corps  of  personnel  of  the  highest  caliber.  He  suggests  that 
the  subjects  for  study  and  discussion  would  relate  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security,  promotion  of  economic  and  social  development, 
and  the  techniques  and  machinery  of  the  United  Xations.  The 
research  would  be  carried  on  at  the  Institute's  headquarters,  which 
would  be  in  Xew  York,  or  at  the  seats  of  other  U.X.  organs  and  agen- 
cies, and  would  include  on-the-spot  inquiries  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Secretary-General  proposed  that  in  order  for  the  Institute  to 
be  effective  there  should  be  assurance  of  adequate  funds  for  the  first 
5  or  6  years.  For  the  first  such  period  he  suggested  a  goal  of  810 
million,  with  pledges  of  not  less  than  So  million  before  the  operation 
begins.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  explore  possible  sources  of  financing.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  18th  General  Assembly,  the  Secretary-General  appointed  Peter 
Casson  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  undertake  this  task.  The  United 
States  at  various  time*  has  stated  its  hope  that  much  of  the  funding 
can  be.  obtained  from  private  sources  such  as  foundations,  trade 
unions,  and  perhaps  even  from  individuals. 

During  the  ISth  General  Assembly,  the  United  States  joined  with 
21  other  countries  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  that  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  the  Insti- 
tute, The  resolution  was  ultimately  adopted  by  a  vote  of  7S  to  1 
(France),  with  11  (including  the  Soviet  bloc)  abstentions.  In  sup- 
porting the  resolution.  Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  made  the 
following  comments : 

As  other  speakers  have  noted  the  Institute  will  be  of  great  value  to  many  of 
the  developing  countries  in  providing  training  for  individuals  to  play  their  full 
part  both  in  national  and  international  service.  .  .  . 

I  should  like  to  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  view  the  opportunity  for 
obtaining  the  type  of  training  that  could  be  furnished  by  such  an  institute  would 
be  a  most  valuable  one  for  any  young  man  or  woman.  I  was  happy  to  note  that 
the  proposals  submitted  by  the  Secretary  General,  while  emphasizing  that  the 
training  would  be  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  persons  from  the  developing  areas, 
did  not  indicate  that  it  would  be  exclusively  for  such  areas.  I  would  hope  that 
a  few  of  the  promising  young  men  and  women  from  my  own  country,  for  example, 
would  be  able  to  qualify  for.  and  benefit  from,  the  uniquely  valuable  training 
that  would  be  furnished. 

In  addition  to  its  importance  as  an  instrument  to  assist  the  developing  coun- 
tries, my  Delegation  believes  that  the  Institute  will  be  able  to  play  a  major  role 
in  strengthening  the  United  Xations  as  an  institution.  Most  of  the  delegations 
represented  here  are  in  agreement  with  our  admirable  Secretary  General  and 
his  revered  predecessor  that  the  United  Xations  must  be  more  than  a  debating 
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society,  more  than  a  series  of  conferences  at  which  speeches  are  made  and  reso- 
lutions adopted.  It  is,  I  am  confident,  the  view  of  most  of  the  members  of  this 
Committee  that,  if  the  U.N.  is  to  meet  the  enormous  challenges  of  today's  world, 
it  must  be  an  organization  capable  of  action,  action  in  the  field  of  peace-keeping 
and  action  in  the  field  of  economic  and  social  development,  as  well  as  in  the 
promotion  of  human  rights  and  other  fields  of  endeavor  outlined  in  the  Charter. 

The  proposed  Institute  will  be  able  to  devote  itself  not  only  to  training  quali- 
fied individuals  for  the  performance  of  these  varied  and  difficult  tasks,  but  also 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  wise  and  experienced  specialists  to  study  ways 
in  which  the  United  Nations  and  its  family  of  organizations  can  better  perform 
these  responsibilities.  It  will  also  provide  an  institutional  frame-work  for 
mobilizing  the  services  of  individuals  who  may  have  retired  from  the  active 
international  civil  service  but  whose  background  and  mature  wisdom  would 
enable  them  to  play  highly  useful  roles  from  time  to  time  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Secertary  General. 

The  Secretary-General  is  now  taking  steps  to  secure  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  the  establishment  of  the  Institute.  It  is  expected  that  it 
could  be  in  operation  by  early  1965. 
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The  United  Nations 


The  General  Assembly 


The  General  Assembly  is  the  only  principal  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  on  which  all  113  members  are  represented.  These  are  listed 
below : 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Norway 

Albania 

Guatemala 

Pakistan 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Panama 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Australia 

Honduras 

Peru 

Austria 

Hungary 

Philippines 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Poland 

Bolivia 

India 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Indonesia 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Burma 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Senegal 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Israel 

Sierra  Leone 

Cambodia 

Italy 

Somali  Republic 

Cameroon 

Ivory  Coast 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Canada 

Jamaica 

Spain 

Central  African  Republic 

Japan 

Sudan 

Ceylon 

Jordan 

Sweden 

Chad 

Kenya 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Chile 

Kuwait 

Tanganyika 

China 

Laos 

Thailand 

Colombia 

Lebanon 

Togo 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Liberia 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Congo  ( Leopold ville) 

Libya 

Tunisia 

Costa  Rica 

Luxembourg 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Malagasy  Republic 

Uganda 

Cyprus 

Malaysia 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Mali 

U.S.S.R. 

Dahomey 

Mauritania 

United  Arab  Republic 

Denmark 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom 

Dominican  Republic 

Mongolia 

United  States 

Ecuador 

Morocco 

Upper  Volta 

El  Salvador 

Nepal 

Uruguay 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Finland 

New  Zealand 

Yemen 

France 

Nicaragua 

Yugoslavia 

Gabon 

Niger 

Zanzibar 

Ghana 

Nigeria 
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(21  MEMBERS) 
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110  MEMBERS) 
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The  U.N.  General  Assembly  held  its  fourth  special  session  in  New 
York  between  May  14  and  June  27,  1963,  to  consider  the  financial 
situation  of  the  Organization  in  light  of  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Working  Group  on  the  Examination  of  the  Administrative  and  Budg- 
etary Procedures  of  the  United  Nations.  The  officers  and  committee 
chairmen  of  the  special  session  remained  the  same  as  for  the  regular 
session  of  the  17th  General  Assembly,  which  convened  in  1962.  The 
President  was  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan  (Pakistan). 

The  18th  regular  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  convened  on 
September  17,  1963,  and  closed  on  December  17,  1963.  The  18th  As- 
sembly elected  Dr.  Carlos  Sosa-Rodriguez  (Venezuela)  President  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  delegations  of  Bulgaria,  Cameroon,  China,  Cyprus, 
El  Salvador,  France,  Iceland,  Somalia,  Syria,  Turkey,  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  as  the  13  Vice  Presidents. 
The  chairmen  of  the  seven  main  committees  were :  C.  W.  A.  Schur- 
mann  (Netherlands),  Political  and  Security;  Prof.  Mihail  Haseganu 
(Rumania),  Special  Political  Committee;  Ismael  Thajeb  (Indonesia), 
Economic  and  Financial;  Humberto  Diaz-Casanueva  (Chile),  Social, 
Humanitarian,  and  Cultural;  Achkar  Marof  (Guinea),  Trusteeship 
(including  Non-Self -Governing  Territories) ;  Milton  Fowler  Gregg 
(Canada),  Administrative  and  Budgetary;  and  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Ruda 
(Argentina) ,  Legal. 
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The  Security  Council  consists  of  11  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
five  of  which— China,  France,  the  U.S.S.K.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States — have  permanent  status.  The  remaining  six  are 
elected  for  2-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly,  taking  into  account 
article  23  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  the  effect  that  "due  regard"  shall  be 
paid  to  the  contribution  of  members  to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  equitable  geographic  distribution.  The  nonpermanent 
members  are  not  eligible  for  immediate  reelection. 

The  membership  is  as  follows : 


Nonpermanent  members 


Permanent  members 

Term  expired  Dec.  31, 
1963 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1964 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1965 

ChiDa 

Ghana 

Brazil 

Bolivia 

France 

Philippines  1 

Morocco 

Czechoslovakia  2 

U.S.S.R. 

Venezuela 

Norway 

Ivory  Coast 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

1  Elected  in  1962,  pursuant  to  a  16th  General  Assembly  understanding  that  the 
Philippines  was  to  succeed  Rumania  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  (1963)  to  which 
the  latter  had  been  elected  in  1961. 

2  Czechoslovakia  was  elected  for  the  term  1964-65  on  the  understanding  that 
it  would  resign  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964,  and  that  Malaysia  would  be  elected  to  complete 
the  unexpired  term  (1965). 
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The  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  composed  of  1  representative 
each  from  18  member  states,  6  countries  being  elected  each  year  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  serve  for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  Council 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  following  countries : 


Term  expired  Dec.  31, 
1963 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1964 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1965 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1966 

El  Salvador 

Australia 

Argentina 

Algeria 

Ethiopia 

Colombia 

Austria 

Chile 

France 

India 

Czechoslovakia 

Ecuador 

Italy 

Senegal 

Japan 

France 

Jordan 

United  States 

U.S.S.R. 

Iraq 

Uruguay- 

Yugoslavia 

United  Kingdom 

Luxembourg 

There  were  two  sessions  of  the  Council  in  1963.  The  35th  session 
was  convened  at  New  York  from  April  2  to  18,  1963.  The  36th 
session  was  convened  at  the  European  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Geneva  on  July  2  and  recessed  on  August  3, 1963.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  its  35th  session  the  Council  elected  Alfonso  Patino 
(Colombia)  President  and  Sir  Ronald  Walker  (Australia)  and  Jiri- 
Hajek  (Czechoslovakia)  First  and  Second  Vice  Presidents,  respective- 
ly, for  1963.  The  36th  session  was  resumed  in  New  York  on  December 
12  and  concluded  its  work  on  December  19, 1963. 
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The  Trusteeship  Council  consists  of  all  U.N.  members  administering 
trust  territories,  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  not 
administering  trust  territories,  and  as  many  other  elected  U.N.  mem- 
bers not  administering  trust  territories  as  are  required  to  insure  that 
the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Council  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween nations  that  administer  trust  territories  and  those  that  do  not. 
The  elected  members  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  1963  the  Council  comprised  8  members. 

Members  Administering  Trust  Territories 

Australia  United  Kingdom  United  States 

New  Zealand 

Permanent  Members  of  Security  Council  Not  Administering  Trust  Territories 

China  France  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics 

Members  Elected  by  the  General  Assembly  . 
Liberia  (through  1965) 
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The  International  Court  of  Justice  (ICJ) 


Seat  of  the  Court:  The  Hague 

President:  B.  Winiarski 
Registrar:  J.  Garnier-Coignet 


Members 


Country 


Term 
expires 


A.  H.  Badawi  

Sir  Gerald  Fitzmaurice    .  . 

Isaac  Forster  

Andre  Gros  

P.  C.  Jessup  

M.  Zafrulla  Khan  

V.  K.  Wellington  Koo  .  .  . 

V.  M.  Koretsky  

G.  Morelli  

L.  Padilla  Nervo  

J.  L.  Bustamante  y  River o  . 
Sir  Percy  Spender  .... 

J.  Spiropoulos  

K.  Tanaka   

B.  Winiarski  


U.A.R   1967 

United  Kingdom   1973 

Senegal   1973 

France   1973 

United  States   1970 

Pakistan   1973 

China   1967 

U.S.S.R   1970 

Italy   1970 

Mexico   1973 

Peru    1970 

Australia   1967 

Greece   1967 

Japan   1970 

Poland    1967 
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The  Secretariat  under  article  7  of  the  Charter  is  a  principal  organ 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Secretary-General,  U  Thant  of  Burma,  is 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Organization.  The  Secretary- 
General  and  his  staff  provide  services  for  the  other  principal  organs. 
There  were,  as  of  December  31, 1963,  about  6,000  employees  on  the  staff 
of  the  Secretariat.  The  functions  of  the  Secretary -General  and  the 
Secretariat  are  described  in  general  terms  in  chapter  XV  of  the 
Charter. 

The  Secretariat  serves  as  executive  agent  for  the  other  U.N.  organs 
such  as  ECOSOC,  and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  In  connection  with 
Security  Council  affairs,  for  example,  the  Secretary-General  played  a 
key  role  in  the  Middle  Eastern  complex  of  problems,  both  as  the  co- 
ordinator of  U.N.  agencies  and  as  negotiator  among  the  parties  in- 
volved. In  addition,  the  peace  and  security  operation  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Congo  (  Leopoldville)  places  a  heavy  burden  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  Secretary-General,  who  is  responsible  for  all  U.N.  oper- 
ations in  the  Congo  in  his  capacity  as  Executive  Agent  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly.  The  Secretariat  provides  services 
and  expert  staffs  for  the  field  missions,  such  as  those  in  Korea  and 
India-Pakistan  and  for  the  Trusteeship  Council's  missions  to  trust 
territories.  The  Secretariat  also  prepares  studies  and  background 
material  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  several  organs  and  their  sub- 
sidiary bodies. 

Another  important  task  of  the  Secretariat  is  that  of  servicing  meet- 
ings of  the  U.N.  Councils  and  their  subsidiary  bodies.  This  includes 
making  physical  arrangements,  translating,  interpreting,  preparing 
minutes  and  documentation,  publishing  official  records,  and  advising 
chairmen  on  precedents  and  parliamentary  procedures. 

A  third  responsibility  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  development  of  ar- 
rangements with  the  Specialized  Agencies  for  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams and  administrative  and  financial  practices.  Finally,  the  Secre- 
tariat is  responsible  for  supplying  information  to  the  world  on  the 
purposes  and  daily  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SECRETARIAT 


United  Nations  Ope 


SECRETARY— GENERAL 


Secretary-Ge 


Office  of 
Legal  Affair 


Office  of 
Political  Affai 


Department  of 
Political  and  Sccur 
Council  Affairs 


Department  of 
steeship  and  Information 
>m  Non-Self -Governing 


Information  Cen 

ers  and  Offices 

Addis  Ababa 

Mexico  City 

Asuncion 

Athens 

Baghdad 

New  Delhi 

Bangkok 

Paris 

Beirut 

Port  Moresby 

Belgrade 

Port-of-Spain 

Prague 

Buenos  Aires 

Rabat 

•  Bujumbura 

Rangoon 

Cairo 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Colombo 

Rome 

Copenhagen 

San  Salvador 

Dar-es -Salaam 

Djakarta 

Sydney 

Tananarive 

Kabul 

Tehran 

Karachi 

Tokyo 

Lima 

Tunis 

Lome' 

Washington 

the  Far  Ea 


iriat  of  Economic 
es ion  for  Europe 
(Geneva) 


Conciliation  Con 
Representative  for  Ir 

Military  Observer  Group  for  India  and 
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As  of  December  31,  1963,  the  top  U.N.  officials  at  U.N.  Head- 
quarters were  as  follows: 

Secretary-General  TJ  Thant  (Burma) 

Under  Secretaries: 
General  Assembly  Affairs  and  Chef  de 

Cabinet  C.  V.  Narasimhan  (India)1 

Special  Political  Affairs  Ralph  J.  Bunche  (U.S.)1 

Special  Political  Affairs  Dragoslav  Protitch  (Yugoslavia)1 

Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs  .   .   Vladimir  Suslov  (U.S.S.R.)1 
Economic  and  Social  Council  Affairs    .   .   Philippe  de  Seynes  (France)1 
Trusteeship  and  Information  from  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories  Godfrey  K.  J.  Amachree  (Nigeria)1 

Legal  Counsel  Constantine  Stavropoulos  (Greece) 

Controller  Bruce  Turner  (New  Zealand) 

Director  of  Personnel  Sir  Alexander  MacFarquhar  (U.K.) 

Director,  Office  of  General  Services   .   .   .   David  B.  Vaughan  (U.S.) 

Office  of  Conference  Services  Jiri  Nosek  (Czechoslovakia)1 

Office  of  Public  Information  Hernane  Tavares  de  Sa  (Brazil)1 

Commissioner  for  Technical  Assistance    .   Victor  Hoo  (China) 
Director,  European  Office  at  Geneva  .   .   Pier  Pasquale  Spinelli  (Italy) 
Commissioner    for    Industrial  Develop- 
ment Abdel  Rahman  (U.A.R.) 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  (ECE)  Vladimir  Velebit  (Yugoslavia) 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commis- 
sion   for    Asia    and    the    Far  East 

(ECAFE)   UNyun  (Burma) 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Latin  America  (ECLA)  ....   Jose  A.  Mayobre  (Venezuela) 
Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Africa  (ECA)  Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner  (Ghana) 

Registrar,      International      Court  of 

Justice  Jean  Gamier- Coignet  (France) 

The  following  officials  of  Special  U.N.  Voluntary  Programs  have  special  status  and 
receive  the  salary  and  allowances  of  Under  Secretaries: 

Managing  Director,  Special  Fund  ....     Paul  G.  Hoffman  (U.S.) 

Associate    Managing    Director,  Special 

Fund   Roberto  Heurtematte  (Panama) 

Executive  Chairman,  Technical  Assist- 
ance Board   David  Owen  (U.K.) 

High      Commissioner      for  Refugees 

(UNHCR)   .     Felix  Schnyder  (Switzerland) 

Director,  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)    .     Maurice  Pate  (U.S.) 

Director,  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 

(UNRWA)   Laurence  H.  Michelmore  (U.S.) 


Principal  advisers  to  the  Secretary-General. 
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General  Assembly 

Standing  Committees  of  the  General  Assembly 

There  are  two  standing  committees  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each 
consists  of  experts  appointed  in  their  individual  capacities  for  a  3- 
year  term. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions examines  the  budgets  of  the  United  Xations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  and  advises  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee 
on  the  General  Assembly.  As  of  December  31,  1963,  the  12  members 
were  Mohamed  Abdel  Maged  Ahmed  (Sudan) ,  Jan  P.  Bannier  (Neth- 
erlands), Albert  F.  Bender,  Jr.  (U.S.),  Andre  Ganem  (France), 
James  Gibson  (U.K.) ,  Alfonso  Grez  (Chile) ,  Ismat  T.  Kittani  (Iraq) , 
Raul  A.  Quijano  (Argentina),  E.  Olu  Sanu  (Nigeria),  Dragos  Ser- 
banescu  (Rumania),  Agha  Shahi  (Pakistan),  and  V.  F.  Ulanchev 
(U.S.S.R.). 

The  Committee  on  Contributions  consists  of  10  members  who  advise 
the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  apportionment  of  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  among  members.  The  members  as  of  December  31, 
1963,  were  Raymond  T.  Bowman  (U.S.),  B.  N.  Chakravarty  (India), 
T.  W.  Cutts  (Australia),  Jorge  Pablo  Fernandini  (Peru),  James  Gib- 
son (U.K.),  F.  Xouredin  Kia  (Iran),  D.  Silveira  da  Mot  a  (Brazil), 
Stanislaw  Raczkowski  (Poland),  V.  G.  Solodovnikov  (U.S.S.R.), 
and  Maurice  Viaud  (France). 

Subsidiary  and  Ad  Hoc  Bodies  of  the  General  Assembly 

UNITED  NATIONS  SCIENTIFIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (UNSAC) 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  9th  session  (1954)  established  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  to  assist 
the  Secretary-General  in  preparing  for  the  first  international  con- 
ference on  this  subject  held  in  Geneva  in  1955.  By  direction  of  the 
10th  General  Assembly  the  Committee  performed  the  same  function 
with  respect  to  the  second  such  conference  held  in  Geneva  in  1958. 
At  its  13th  session  (1958) ,  the  General  Assembly  decided  that  the  Com- 
mittee, under  its  present  name  United  Nations  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee,  should  continue  in  existence  "To  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  General  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  with  which  the  United  Xations  might  be  concerned." 
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The  Committee  has  seven  members — Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

UNITED  NATIONS  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ATOMIC 
RADIATION  (UNSCEAR) 

At  its  10th  session  (1955)  the  General  Assembly  established  the  U.N. 
Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  (UNSCEAR) 
to  study  and  report  on  ionizing  radiation  and  its  effects  upon  man 
and  his  environment.  The  Committee  has  15  members — Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  OUTER  SPACE 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  14th  session  in  1959  established  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 
created  the  year  before.  The  Committee  consisted  of  24  member 
states.  In  1961  the  16th  General  Assembly  expanded  the  membership 
to  28  states.  The  Committee  considers  scientific  and  technical  as  well 
as  legal  matters  pertaining  to  international  space  cooperation  and 
presents  reports  with  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly. 
In  1962  the  Committee  established  a  Scientific  and  Technical  Sub- 
committee and  a  Legal  Subcommittee.  In  the  spring  of  1963,  the 
Legal  Subcommittee  met  in  New  York,  and  the  Scientific  and  Techni- 
cal Subcommittee  met  in  Geneva,  During  1963  the  full  Committee 
met  in  New  York  on  February  25  and  28,  March  18,  September  9 
to  13,  and  on  November  22. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 


Albania 

France 

Poland 

Argentina 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Australia 

India 

Sierra  Leone 

Austria 

Iran 

Sweden 

Belgium 

Italy 

U.S.S.R. 

Brazil 

Japan 

United  Arab  Republic 

Bulgaria 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Mexico 

United  States 

Chad 

Mongolia 

Czechoslovakia 

Morocco 
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THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SITUATION  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  DE CLARATION  ON  THE  GRANTING  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  TO  COLONIAL  COUNTRIES  AND  PEOPLES  (COMMITTEE 
OF  24) 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  16th  session  (1961)  established  a 
Special  Committee  of  17  members  "to  examine  the  application  of  the 
Declaration  (on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples),  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  on  the  prog- 
ress and  extent  of  the  implementation  of  the  Declaration,  and  to 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  seventeenth  session."'  The 
17th  General  Assembly  ( 1962)  enlarged  the  Committee  by  7  new  mem- 
bers and  invited  it  ;'to  continue  to  seek  the  most  suitable  ways  and 
means  for  the  speedy  and  total  application  of  the  Declaration  to  all 
territories  which  have  not  yet  attained  independence.  .  .  ."  The  18th 
General  Assembly  (1963)  also  continued  the  Special  Coinmittee. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 

Australia  Iraq 1  Tanganyika 

Bulgaria 1  Italy  Tunisia 

Cambodia  Ivory  Coast 1  U.S.S.R. 

Chile1  Malagasy  Republic  United  Kingdom 

Denmark1  Mali  United  States 

Ethiopia  Poland  Uruguay 

India  Sierra  Leone 1  Venezuela 

Iran 1  Syria  Yugoslavia 


UNITED  NATIONS  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  REFUGEES  (UNHCR) 

High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  Felix  Schnyder.  Switzerland 
1963  Chairman:  H.  F.  Alacam,  Turkey 

General  Assembly  Resolution  1166  (XII)  authorized,  and  Economic 
and  Social  Council  Resolution  672  (XXV)  established,  an  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  Economic  and  Social  Council  Resolution  965 
B  (XXXVI)  reconfirmed  the  existing  25  members  of  the  Committee 
and  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  enlarge  the  Committee 
by  5  additional  members.  General  Assembly  Resolution  1958 
(XVIII)  endorsed  this  recommendation.  The  Executive  Committee 
held  its  Oth  and  10th  sessions  at  Geneva  from  April  IS  to  22.  1963, 
and  from  September  30  to  October  9. 1963. 


1  Members  appointed  in  1963.  Others  listed  were  also  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  17  in  1962. 
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The  following  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  recon- 
firmed by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council : 


Australia 

Germany,  Federal 

Sweden 

Austria 

Republic  of 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Greece 

Tunisia 

Brazil 

Holy  See 

Turkey 

Canada 

Iran 

United  Kingdom 

China 

Israel 

United  States 

Colombia 

Italy 

"Venezuela 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

France 

Norway 

The  Council  elected  the  following  five  countries  to  be  additional 
members  of  the  Committee : 

Algeria  Malagasy  Republic  Tanganyika 

Lebanon  Nigeria 


THE  U.N.  STAFF  PENSION  COMMITTEE 

This  Committee  represents  the  United  Nations  on  the  Joint  Staff 
Pension  Board  and  administers,  in  respect  of  XJ.'N.  employees,  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  Board  relating  to  admission  of  participants 
and  granting  of  benefits.  As  of  December  31,  1963,  it  was  composed 
of  three  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General,  and  three  elected  by  the  partici- 
pants. The  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are  Eigoberto 
Torres  Astorga  (Chile),  Albert  F.  Bender,  Jr.  (U.S.),  and  James 
Gibson  (U.K.).  The  alternates  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are 
Brendan  T.  Nolan  (Ireland),  Nathan  Quao  (Ghana),  and  Shilendra 
K.  Singh  (India).  Members  appointed  by  the  Secretary- General 
are  Bruce  Turner  (New  Zealand),  David  Yaughan  (U.S.),  and  Sir 
Alexander  MacFarquhar  (U.K.). 

THE  INVESTMENTS  COMMITTEE 

This  Committee  advises  the  Secretary- General  concerning  the  in- 
vestment of  the  assets  of  the  Pension  Fund  and  other  funds  as  appro- 
priate. As  of  December  31,  1963,  it  was  composed  of  Eugene 
Black  (U.S.) ,  E.  McAllister  Lloyd  (U.S.) ,  George  A.  Murphy  (U.S.) , 
Eoger  de  Candelle  (Switzerland),  B.  K.  Nehru  (India),  and  Jacques 
Eueff  (France). 

THE  BOARD  OF  AUDITORS 

This  Board  audits  the  accounts  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  and  such  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  as 
may  request  its  services.    As  of  December  31,  1963,  it  was  composed 

726-157—64  26 
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of  three  members.;  as  follows:  Auditor-General  of  Colombia,  Audi- 
tor-General of  the  Netherlands,  and  Auditor-General  of  Pakistan. 

THE  U.N.  ADMINISTRATIVE  TRIBUNAL 

This  body,  composed  of  seven  members,  hears  and  passes  judgment 
upon  applications  alleging  nonobservance  of  contracts  of  employ- 
ment or  terms  of  appointment  of  staff  members  of  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations.  As  of  December  31, 1963,  the  seven  members, 
only  three  of  whom  sit  in  a  particular  case,  were  James  W.  Barco 
(U.S.),  Mme.  Paul  Bastid  (France).  Lord  Cook  (U.K.),  Hector 
Gros  Espiell  (Uruguay),  Louis  Ignacio-Pinto  (Dahomey),  Bror 
Arvid  Sture  Petren  (Sweden) .  and  E.  Venkataraman  (India) . 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  COMMISSION 

Chair/nan:  Eduardo  Jimenez  de  Arech  aga 


Roberto  Ago 

Italy 

Gilberto  Am  ado 

Brazil 

Milan  Barto? 

Yugoslavia 

Herbert  W.  Briggs 

United  States 

Marcel  Cadieux 

Canada 

Erik  Castren 

Finland 

Abdullah  El-Erian 

United  Arab  Republic 

Taslim  0.  Elias 

Nigeria 

Andre  Gros 

France 

Eduardo  Jimenez  de 

Arechaga 

Uruguay 

Victor  Kanga 

Cameroon 

Manfred  Lachs 

Poland 

Liu  Chieh 

China 

Antonio  de  Luna  Garcia 

Spain 

Luis  Padilla  Nerro 

Mexico 

Radhabinod  Pal 

India 

Angel  M.  Paredes 

Ecuador 

Obed  Pessou 

Dahomey 

Shabtai  Rosenne 

Israel 

Abdul  Hakim  Tabibi 

Afghanistan 

Senjin  Tsuruoka 

Japan 

Grigory  I.  Tunkin 

U.S.S.R. 

Alfred  Verdross 

Austria 

Sir  Humphrey  VTaldock 

United  Kingdom 

Mustafa   Kamil  Yasseen 

Iraq 

The  International  Law  Commission  held  its  15th  session  at  Geneva 
from  May  6  to  July  12, 1963. 
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Standing  Committees  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  COMMITTEE  (TAC) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  when  it  established  the  U.N.  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA)  August  15,  1949, 
established  a  standing  Technical  Assistance  Committee  (TAC)  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Council.  At  the  23d  session  of  the  Council 
the  membership  was  increased  to  24,  by  the  addition  of  6  members  to  be 
elected  from  among  the  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Specialized  Agencies.  At  the  resumed  part  of  the  32d  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  the  membership  was  increased  to  30.  The  func- 
tion of  the  TAC  is  to  review  regularly  the  EPTA  program  and  to 
approve  the  overall  program  for  the  following  year ;  to  authorize  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  participating  organizations;  and  to  make 
for  the  Council  critical  examinations  of  activities  undertaken  and  re- 
sults achieved  under  the  expanded  program. 

1963  Chairman:  Poul  Nyboe  Anderson,  Denmark 
Membership  in  1963 
(See  EOOSOO  membership) 
Elected  members  Expiration  date 

Afghanistan  December  31,  1963 

Greece  December  31,  1963 

Indonesia  December  31,  1963 

Israel  December  31,  1963 

Netherlands  December  31,  1963 

New  Zealand  December  31,  1963 

Brazil  December  31,  1964 

Denmark  December  31,  1964 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  December  31,  1964 

Nigeria  December  31,  1964 

Poland  December  31,  1964 

United  Arab  Republic  December  31,  1964 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  be  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1964,  through  De- 
cember 31, 1965 : 

Afghanistan  China  Jordan 

Canada  Italy  Sweden 

The  Committee  met  June  17-29,  1963  (before  the  36th  session  of 
ECOSOC) ,  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  November  27-30  and  De- 
cember 12-13, 1963,  at  New  York. 
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COMMITTEE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  (CID) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  29th  session  established  a 
standing  Committee  for  Industrial  Development.  The  Committee 
advises  ECOSOC  in  matters  related  to  the  acceleration  by  less  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  their  industrial  development.  The  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  all  members  of  ECOSOC  together  with  an 
additional  12  members  elected  from  among  states  members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  members  of  the  Specialized  Agencies. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 


1963  Chairman:  Bertil  Bolin,  Sweden 

(See  ECOSOC  membership) 

Elected  members 

Expiration  date 

December  31, 1963 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  

.  December  31, 1963 

December  31, 1963 

.  December  31, 1963 

,  December  31, 1964 

Mexico  

,  December  31, 1964 

December  31, 1964 

.  December  31, 1964 

December  31, 1965 

,  December  31, 1965 

December  31, 1965 

.  December  31, 1965 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  be  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1964,  through  De- 
cember 31, 1966 : 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  Philippines  Poland 

Pakistan 

The  Committee  held  its  third  meeting  May  13-31, 1963,  at  New  York. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING,  BUILDING,  AND  PLANNING 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  34th  session  established  a 
Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and  Planning.  The  Committee  is 
to  make  recommendations  on  such  matters  dealing  with  housing  and 
related  community  facilities,  and  physical  planning,  as :  financing  of 
home  construction  and  ownership,  provision  of  land  for  homes  and 
community  facilities  at  reasonable  costs,  designs  suitable  for  low-cost 
housing  in  different  climates  and  cultures,  improved  building  ma- 


1  Cameroon  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Algeria,  which  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  by  virtue  of  its  election  to  ECOSOC. 
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terials  and  their  better  use,  and  ways  of  promoting  acceptance  and 
adoption  of  efficient  organizational  and  building  techniques. 
The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 


1963  Chairman:  Stewart  Bates,  Canada 

Elected  members 

Expiration  date 

Canada   

 December  31,  1963 

Chile  

Costa  Rica  

Denmark  

TT  Q  Q  p 

Argentina  

France   

Greece  

Rumania  

Tanganyika   

United  Arab  Republic    .    .  . 

Israel  

 December  31,  1965 

 December  31,  1965 

In  addition,  the  following 

countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 

and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  to  serve  for  the  period 

January  1,  1964,  through  December  31,  1966: 

Canada  Indonesia  United  Kingdom 

Chile  U.S.S.R.  United  States 

Denmark 

The  Committee  held  its  first  session  at  New  York  from  January  21 
to  February  1,  1963. 

ECOSOC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Eesolution  980A  (XXXVI)  of  August  1,  1963,  ECOSOC  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Committee,  to  be  composed  of 
individuals  appointed  by  it  on  the  nomination  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General,  to  review  and  recommend  measures  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  science  and  technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world.    The  Committee,  as  formally  constituted  by  ECOSOC 
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during  its  resumed  36th  session 

which  convened  December  1963,  con- 

sists  of  the  following  18  members 

Svend  Aage  Andersen 

Denmark 

Pierre  Victor  Auger 

France 

Mamadou  Aw 

Mali 

Nicolae  Cernescu 

Rumania 

Carlos  Chagas 

Brazil 

Josef  Charvat 

Czechoslovakia 

Abba  Eban 

Israel 

Francisco  Garcia  Olano 

Argentina 

Dzherman  Mikhailovich  Gvishiani 

U.S.S.R. 

Salah  El-Din  Hedayat 

United  Arab  Republic 

Kankuro  Kaneshige 

Japan 

Eni  Njoku 

Nigeria 

Oliverio  Phillips-Micbelsen 

Colombia 

Abdus  Salam 

Pakistan 

Manekial  Sankalcband  Thacker 

India 

Edward  Ronald  Walker 

Australia 

Carroll  L.  Wilson 

United  States 

Norman  Cbarles  Wright 

United  Kingdom 

UNITED  NATIONS/FAO  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE 

1963  Chairman:  Alex  H.  Turner,  Canada 

By  a  resolution  of  the  11th  session  of  the  FAO  Conference  and 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Kesolution  1714  (XVI)  in  1962,  there  was 
established  a  World  Food  Program  to  facilitate  the  best  possible  use 
of  food  surpluses  for  the  economic  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries  and  to  make  recommendations  on  procedures  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  multilateral  utilization  of  surplus  food.  There  was 
also  established  by  these  two  resolutions  a  United  Nations/FAO  Inter- 
governmental Committee  of  20  states  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  members  of  the  FAO  to  provide  guidance  on  policy,  administra- 
tion, and  operations  of  a  joint  administrative  unit.  Ten  members 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  10 
by  the  FAO  Council.  At  the  request  of  the  FAO  Council,  the  12th 
session  of  the  FAO  Conference,  November  1963,  and  General  Assem- 
bly Kesolution  1914  (XVIII),  December  1963,  enlarged  the  Commit- 
tee to  24  members,  2  to  be  elected  by  the  FAO  and  2  to  be  elected  by 
the  United  Nations. 
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The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  FAO : 


Countries  elected  by  FAO 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Canada 

France 

Ghana 

India 

Indonesia 

Netherlands 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  States 


Countries  elected  by  ECOSOC 

Australia 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Morocco 

New  Zealand 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Thailand 

Uruguay 

Yugoslavia 


Additional  countries  elected 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  Jamaica 
Philippines  United  Kingdom 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  held  its  3d  and  4th  sessions 
May  13-18  and  November  4-8, 1963,  at  Rome. 
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Functional  Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

1963  Chairman:  Abdul  Pazwak,  Afghanistan 

Expiration  date 

Afghanistan  December  31, 1963 

China  December  31, 1963 

Italy  December  31, 1963 

Netherlands   December  31, 1963 

Panama  December  31, 1963 

Poland  December  31, 1963 

United  Kingdom  December  31, 1963 

El  Salvador   .  December  31, 1964 

France  December  31, 1964 

India  December  31, 1964 

Lebanon  December  31, 1964 

Philippines  December  31, 1964 

Turkey  December  31, 1964 

D.S.S.R  December  31, 1964 

Canada  December  31, 1965 

Chile  December  31, 1965 

Denmark   December  31, 1965 

Ecuador  December  31, 1965 

Liberia  December  31, 1965 

Ukrainian  S.S.R  December  31, 1965 

United  States  December  31, 1965 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  January  1,  1964,  through 
December  31,  1966 : 

Austria  Italy  Poland 

Costa  Rica  Netherlands  United  Kingdom 

Dahomey 

The  Commission  held  its  19th  session  at  Geneva  from  March  11  to 
April  5,  1963. 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  TRADE  (CICT) 

1963  Chairman:  Octavia  A.  Dias  Carneiro,  Brazil  (reelected) 


Expiration  date 

Bulgaria  December  31,  1963 

Ceylon  December  31,  1963 

Ivory  Coast  December  31,  1963 

Malaysia  December  31,  1963 

New  Zealand  December  31,  1963 

Sweden  December  31,  1963 

United  States  December  31,  1963 

Australia  December  31,  1964 

Belgium  December  31,  1964 

Ecuador  December  31,  1964 

France  December  31,  1964 

Malagasy  Republic  December  31,  1964 

Mali  December  31,  1964 

Peru  December  31,  1964 

Brazil  December  31,  1965 

Greece  December  31,  1965 

Rumania  December  31,  1965 

Thailand  December  31,  1965 

U.S.S.R  December  31,  1965 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1965 

Uruguay  December  31,  1965 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  be  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1964, 
through  December  31,  1966: 

India  New  Zealand  United  States 

Ivory  Coast  Pakistan  Yugoslavia 

Japan 


The  Commission  held  its  11th  session  at  New  York  from  April  29 
to  May  10,  1963. 
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COMMISSION  ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

1963  Chairman:  J.  F.  MaMleau,  France 


Expiration  date 

China  December  31,  1963 

India  December  31,  1963 

Japan  December  31,  1963 

Poland  December  31,  1963 

Turkey  December  31,  1963 

U.S.S.R  December  31,  1963 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1963 

Brazil   December  31,  1964 

Canada  December  31,  1964 

France  December  31,  1964 

Peru  December  31,  1964 

Switzerland  December  31,  1964 

United  States  December  31,  1964 

Yugoslavia  December  31,  1964 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  December  31,  1965 

Hungary  December  31,  1965 

Iran  December  31,  1965 

Korea,  Republic  of  December  31,  1965 

Mexico  December  31,  1965 

Morocco  December  31,  1965 

United  Arab  Republic  December  31,  1965 

In  addition,  the  follcnving  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  be  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1964, 
through  December  31, 1966 : 

Cbina  Japan  U.S.S.R. 

Ghana  Turkey  United  Kingdom 

India 


The  Commission  held  its  18th  session  at  Geneva  from  April  29  to 
May  17,  1963. 
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POPULATION  COMMISSION 

1963  Chairman:  Hasan  Husein,  United  Arab  Republic 


Expiration  date 


China   

Ghana   

Ukrainian    S.S.R.    .    .  . 

Belgium  .... 

Ceylon  

United  Arab  Republic  . 

U.S.S.R  

United    Kingdom    .    .  . 

,  December  31,  1965 

United    States  .... 

,  December  31,  1965 

In  addition,  the  following 

countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 

and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 

tion by  the  Council)  to 

serve 

for  the  period  January  1, 1964,  through 

December  31,  1967 : 1 

China 

Ghana 

Tunisia 

France 

Sweden                           Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

The  Commission  held  its  12th  session  at  New  York  from  Febru- 

ary  4  to  15,  1963. 


1  Countries  elected  to  Commissions  which  meet  biennially  serve  4-year  terms. 
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SOCIAL  COMMISSION 

196S  Chairman:  Mrs.  Tida  Tomsic,  Yugoslavia 

Expiration  date 

Brazil   December  31,  1963 

Byelorussian    S.S.R  December  31.  1963 

Finland  December  31,  1963 

United  Arab  Republic  December  31,  1963 

United    Kingdom  -  ,  December  31,  1963 

Uruguay  December  31,  1963 

Yugoslavia  December  31,  1963 

Albania  .    .  December  31,  1964 

Canada  December  31,  1964 

China  December  31,  1964 

Ecuador  December  31,  1964 

Israel  December  31,  1964 

Sudan   December  31,  1964 

Tunisia  December  31,  1964 

Austria  December  31,  1965 

France  December  31,  1965 

Gabon   December  31,  1965 

Iraq  December  31,  1965 

Malaysia   December  31,  1965 

U.S.S.R  December  31,  1965 

United    States  December  31,  1965 

In  addition  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  January  1.  1964,  through 
December  31,  1966: 

Argentina  Denmark  United  Kingdom 

Byelorussian  S.S.R.  Indonesia  Uruguay 

Czechoslovakia 

The  Commission  held  irs  15th  session  at  Xew  York  from  April  24 
to  May  10,  1963. 
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STATISTICAL  COMMISSION 

1962  Chairman:  M.  D.  McCarthy,  Iceland  {reelected) 

Expiration  date 

Australia  December  31,  1963 

Brazil  December  31,  1963 

India  December  31,  1963 

New  Zealand  December  31,  1963 

Sudan  December  31,  1963 

Ukrainian  S.S.R  December  31,  1963 

Cuba  December  31,  1964 

France  December  31,  1964 

Norway  December  31,  1964 

Rumania  December  31,  1964 

United    Kingdom  December  31,  1964 

Uruguay  December  31,  1964 

Canada  December  31,  1965 

China  December  31,  1965 

Ireland  December  31,  1965 

Japan  December  31,  1965 

U.S.S.R  December  31,  1965 

United  States  December  31,  1965 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  January  1,  1964,  through 
December  31, 1967 : 1 

Australia  India  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Brazil  Indonesia  United  Arab  Republic 

The  Commission  did  not  meet  in  1963. 


1  Countries  elected  to  Commissions  which  meet  biennially  serve  4-year  terms. 
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COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

1963  Chairman:  Miss  Maria  Lavalle  Urbina,  Mexico 

Expiration  date 

Argentina  December  31, 1963 

Australia  December  31, 1963 

China  December  31, 1963 

Czechoslovakia  December  31, 1963 

Japan  December  31, 1963 

Philippines  December  31, 1963 

United  Arab  Republic  December  31, 1963 

Ghana  December  31, 1964 

Indonesia  December  31, 1964 

Netherlands  December  31, 1964 

Spain  December  31, 1964 

U.S.S.R  December  31, 1964 

United  Kingdom  December  31, 1964 

United  States  December  31, 1964 

Colombia  December  31, 1965 

Finland  December  31, 1965 

France  December  31, 1965 

Mexico  December  31, 1965 

Peru  December  31, 1965 

Poland  December  31, 1965 

Sierra  Leone  December  31, 1965 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  for  the  period  January  1,  1964,  through  Decem- 
ber 31, 1966 : 

Dominican  Republic         Iran  Philippines 

Guinea  Nepal  United  Arab  Republic 

Hungary 

The  Commission  held  its  17th  session  at  New  York  from  March  11 
to  29,  1963. 
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Regional  Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  AFRICA  (ECA) 

Headquarters:  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
1963  Chairman:  Jacques  Massa,  Congo  (Leopoldville) 


Algeria 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Republic 
Chad 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Ghana 


Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland 
Protectorate  and 
Swaziland 

Fernando  Poo 


Guinea 
Ivory  Coast 
Liberia 
Libya 

Malagasy  Republic 
Mali 

Mauritania 

Morocco 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Associate  Members 

France 
Gambia 

Kenya  and  Zanzibar 

Mauritius 

Rio  Muni 


Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Sudan 

Tanganyika 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

United  Arab  Republic 
Upper  Volta 


Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland, 
Federation  of 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 


The  Commission  held  its  5th  session  at  Leopoldville,  Congo,  from 
February  18  to  March  1, 1963. 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST  (ECAFE) 

Headquarters:  Bangkok,  Thailand 
1963  Chairman:  Rufino  G.  Hechanoua,  Philippines 


Afghanistan 

Australia 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Ceylon 

China 

France 

India 

Indonesia 


Iran 
Japan 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Laos 

Malaysia 

Mongolia 

Nepal 

Netherlands 
New  Zealand 

Associate  Members 
Singapore 


Pakistan 
Philippines 
Thailand 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 
Western  Samoa 


Brunei  Singapore  North  Borneo 

Hong  Kong  and  Sarawak 

The  Commission  held  its  19th  session  at  Manila,  Philippines,  from 
March  5  to  18, 1963. 
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ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  EUROPE  (ECE) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
1963  Chairman:  Ange  Vlachos,  Greece 


Albania 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 


Germany,  Federal 

Republic  of 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 


Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Yugoslavia 


Switzerland  participates  in  a  consultative  capacity. 
The  Commission  held  its  18th  session  at  Geneva  from  April  18  to 
May  4, 1963. 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA  (ECLA) 


Headquarters:  Santiago,  Chile 
1963  Chairman:  Eustaquio  Mendez  Delfino,  Argentina 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 


British  Guiana 


Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

France 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Associate  Members 

British  Honduras  or 
Belize 


Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


The  Commission  held  its  10th  session  at  Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina, 
from  May  6  to  18, 1963. 
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U.N.  Special  Bodies  and  Programs 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND  (UNICEF) 

Executive  Board 
1963  Chairman:  Miquel  Bustamente,  Mexico  (reelected) 


Expiration  date 

Afghanistan   January  31,  1964  1 

Brazil   January  31,  1964 

Cnina  January  31,  1964 

El  Salvador  January  31,  1964 

France     •  January  31,  1964 

Japan  January  31,  1984 

Poland  January  31,  1964 

Tunisia  January  31,  1964 

U.S.S.R  January  31,  1964 

United  States  January  31,  1964 

Bulgaria  January  31, 1965 

Canada  January  31, 1965 

Chile  January  31, 1965 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  January  31,  1965 

India  January  31, 1965 

Israel  January  31, 1965 

Italy  January  31,  1965 

Nigeria   January  31,  1965 

Pakistan  January  31, 1965 

Uruguay  January  31, 1965 

Dominican  Republic  January  31,  1966 

Mexico  January  31,  1966 

Philippines  January  31,  1966 

Senegal  January  31,  1966 

Spain  January  31,  1966 

Sudan  January  31,  1966 

Sweden  January  31,  1966 

Switzerland  January  31,  1966 

Turkey   January  31,  1966 

United    Kingdom  January  31,  1966 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  the  period  February  1, 1964,  through  January  31, 1967 : 

Afghanistan  Poland  U.S.S.R. 

Brazil  Thailand  United  Arab  Republic 

China  Tunisia  United  States 

France 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  UNICEF  met  at  New  York  June  10- 
21,  1963. 


1The  Economic  and  Social  Council  agreed  to  a  UNICEF  Executive  Board 
request  that  the  terms  of  membership  begin  Feb.  1  and  end  Jan.  31  of  each  year. 
726-157—64  27 
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GOVERNING  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SPECIAL  FUND 

1963  Chairman:  Mrs.  Agda  Rossal,  Sweden 

Expiration  date 

Ghana  December  31,  1963 

Guatemala  December  31,  1963 

Italy  December  31,  1963 

Netherlands  December  31,  1963 

Senegal  December  31,  1963 

Sweden  December  31,  1963 

Brazil  December  31,  1964 

Denmark 1  December  31,  1964 

France  December  31,  1964 

India 1  December  31,  1964 

Indonesia  December  31,  1964 

Mexico  December  31,  1964 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1964 

United  States  December  31, 1964 

Canada  December  31,  1965 

Japan  December  31,  1965 

Philippines  December  31,  1965 

Poland  December  31,  1965 

Sweden 1  December  31,  1965 

Tunisia 1  December  31,  1965 

U.S.S.R  December  31,  1965 

Uruguay  December  31,  1965 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  the  period  January  1,  1964,  through  December  31,  1966 : 

Argentina  Ghana  Norway 

Germany,  Federal  Italy  Nepal1 

Republic  of1  Netherlands  Senegal 


The  Governing  Council  held  its  9th  session  at  New  York,  January 
14-21,  1963,  and  its  10th  session  at  New  York,  June  3-10,  1963. 


xIn  1963,  ECOSOC  Resolution  964  (XXXVI)  recommended  and  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  1945  (XVIII)  approved  the  enlargement  of  the  Governing 
Council  by  the  addition  of  3  developed  countries  and  3  developing  countries. 
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The  Specialised  Agencies 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 


Headquarters:  Rome,  Italy 
Director  General:  B.  R.  Sen,  India 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Pakistan 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Panama 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Australia 

Honduras 

Peru 

Austria 

Iceland 

Philippines 

Belgium 

India 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Iran 

Rumania 

Burma 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cambodia 

Israel 

Senegal 

Cameroon 

Italy 

Sierra  Leone 

Canada 

Ivory  Coast 

Somali  Republic 

Central  African  Republic 

Jamaica 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Spain 

Chad 

Jordan 

Sudan 

Chile 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Kuwait 

Switzerland 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Laos 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  ( Leopold ville) 

Lebanon 

Tanganyika 

Costa  Rica 

Liberia 

Thailand 

Cuba 

Libya 

Togo 

Luxembourg 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Dahomey 

Malagasy  Republic 

Tunisia 

Denmark 

Malaysia 

Turkey 

Dominican  Republic 

Mali 

Uganda 

Ecuador 

Mauritania 

United  Arab  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom 

Ethiopia 

Morocco 

United  States 

Finland 

Nepal 

Upper  Volta 

France 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

Gabon 

New  Zealand 

Venezuela 

Germany,  Federal  Repub- 

Nicaragua 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

lic  of 

Niger 

Yemen 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Norway 

Associate  Members 

British  Guiana 

Malta 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 

Kenya 

Mauritius 

Federation  of 

Zanzibar 


As  of  December  31,  1963,  FAO  had  106  members  and  6  associate 
members. 
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International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (IBRD)  1 

Headquarters:  Washington,  B.C. 
President:  George  B.  Woods,  United  States 
Vice  President:  Geoffrey  M.  Wilson,  United  Kingdom 
Vice  President:  J.  Burke  Knapp,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Niger 

Algeria 

Guatemala 

Nigeria 

Argentina 

Guinea 

Norwav 

Australia 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Honduras 

Panama 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Parasruav 

Bolivia 

India 

Peru 

Brazil 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Burma 

Iran 

Portugal 

Burundi 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Cameroon 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Israel 

Senegal 

Central  African  Republic 

Italy 

Sierra  Leone 

Ceylon 

Ivory  Coast 

Somali  Republic 

Chad 

Jamaica 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Chile 

Japan 

Spain 

China 

Jordan 

Sudan 

Colombia 

Korea.  Republic  of 

Sweden 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Kuwait 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Laos 

Tanganyika 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Thailand 

Cyprus 

Liberia 

Togo 

Dahomey 

Libya 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Denmark 

Luxembourg 

Tunisia 

Dominican  Republic 

Malagasy  Republic 

Turkey 

Ecuador 

Malaysia 

Uganda 

El  Salvador 

Mali 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ethiopia 

Mauritania 

United  Kingdom 

Finland 

Mexico 

United  States 

France 

Morocco 

Upper  Volta 

Gabon 

Nepal 

Uruguay 

Germany,  Federal  Repub- 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

lic  of 

New  Zealand 

Yiet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

Yugoslavia 

As  of  December  31,  1963,  the  IBED  had  101  members.  Cuba  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  but  not  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF— see  page  408). 


1  A  state  is  required  to  belong  to  the  IMF  before  it  may  join  the  IBRD. 
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International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 


Headquarters:  Montreal,  Canada 
Secretary  General:  Ronald  Macalister  Macdonnell,  Canada 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

Algeria 

Greece 

Norway 

Argentina 

Guatemala 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Guinea 

Panama 

Austria 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

Honduras 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Philippines 

Brazil 

India 

Poland 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Portugal 

Cambodia 

Iran 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cameroon 

Iraq 

Senegal 

Canada 

Ireland 

Sierra  Leone 

Central  African 

Israel 

South  Africa, 

Republic 

Italy 

Republic  of 

Ceylon 

Ivory  Coast 

Spain 

Chad 

Jamaica 

Sudan 

Chile 

Japan 

Sweden 

China 

Jordan 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Kuwait 

Tanganyika 

Congo  ( Leopold ville) 

Laos 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

€uba 

Liberia 

Tunisia 

Cyprus 

Libya 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dahomey 

Malagasy  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Malaysia 

United  States 

Dominican  Republic 

Mali 

Upper  Volta 

Ecuador 

Mauritania 

Uruguay 

El  Salvador 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

Ethiopia 

Morocco 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Finland 

Nepal 

Yugoslavia 

France 

Netherlands 

Gabon 

New  Zealand 

Germany,  Federal 

Nicaragua 

Republic  of 

Niger 

As  of  December  31, 1963,  ICAO  had  101  members. 
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International  Development  Association  (IDA) 


Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 
President:  George  D.  Woods,1  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

Algeria 

Greece 

Norway 

Argentina 

Guatemala 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Haiti 

Panama 

Austria 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Peru 

Brazil 

India 

Philippines 

Burundi 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Burma 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Ireland 

Senegal 

Central  African  Republic  Israel 

Sierra  Leone 

Ceylon 

Italy 

Somali  Republic 

Chad 

Ivory  Coast 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Chile 

Japan 

Spain 

China 

Jordan 

Sudan 

Colombia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sweden 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Kuwait 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  ( Leopold ville) 

Laos 

Tanganyika 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Thailand 

Cyprus 

Liberia 

Togo 

Dahomey 

Libya 

Tunisia 

Denmark 

Malagasy  Republic 

Turkey 

Dominican  Republic 

Malaysia 

Uganda 

Ecuador 

Mali 

United  Arab  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Mauritania 

United  Kingdom 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

United  States 

Finland 

Morocco 

Upper  Volta 

France 

Nepal 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Gabon 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Germany,  Federal 

Nicaragua 

Republic  of 

Niger 

As  of  December  31,  1963,  IDA  had  90  members. 


1  Under  the  IDA  articles  George  D.  Woods,  as  President  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  is  ex  officio  President  of 
IDA.  Officers  and  staff  of  the  Bank  have  been  appointed  to  serve  concurrently 
as  officers  and  staff  of  IDA,  without  additional  compensation. 
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International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC) 


Headquarters:  Washington,  D.G. 
President:  George  D.  Woods,1  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

Honduras 

Panama 

Australia 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Austria 

India 

Peru 

Belgium 

Iran 

Philippines 

Bolivia 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Brazil 

Ireland 

Senegal 

Burma 

Israel  ' 

Sierra  Leone 

Canada 

Italy 

Somali  Republic 

Ceylon 

Ivory  Coast 

South  Africa, 

Chile 

Japan 

Republic  of 

Colombia 

Jordan 

Spain 

Costa  Rica 

Kuwait 

Sudan 

Cyprus 

Lebanon 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Liberia 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Dominican  Republic 

Libya 

Tanganyika 

Ecuador 

Luxembourg 

Thailand 

El  Salvador 

Malagasy  Republic 

Togo 

Ethiopia 

Malaysia 

Tunisia 

Finland 

Mexico 

Turkey 

France 

Morocco 

Uganda 

Germany,  Federal 

Netherlands 

United  Arab  Republic 

Republic  of 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

United  States 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Venezuela 

Guatemala 

Norway 

As  of  December  31,  1963,  IFC  had  75  members. 


1  Under  the  IFC  articles  George  D.  Woods,  as  President  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  is  ex  officio  President  of 
IFC.  Officers  and  staff  of  the  Bank  have  been  appointed  to  serve  concurrently 
as  officers  and  staff  of  IFC,  without  additional  compensation. 
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International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Director  General:  David  A.  Morse,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Germany,  Federal 

Norway 

Albania 

Republic  of 

Pakistan 

Algeria 

Ghana 

Panama 

Argentina 

Greece 

Paraguay 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Peru 

Austria 

Guinea 

Philippines 

Belgium 

Haiti 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Honduras 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Iceland 

Rwanda 

Burma 

India 

Senegal 

Burundi 

Indonesia 

Sierra  Leone 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Iran 

Somali  Republic 

Cameroon 

Iraq 

South  Africa, 

Canada 

Ireland 

Republic  of 

Central  African 

Israel 

Spain 

Republic 

Italy 

Sudan 

Ceylon 

Ivory  Coast 

Sweden 

Chad 

Jamaica 

Switzerland 

Chile 

Japan 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

China 

Jordan 

Tanganyika 

Colombia 

Kenya 

Thailand 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Kuwait 

Togo 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Lebanon 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Costa  Rica 

Liberia 

Tunisia 

Cuba 

Libya 

Turkey 

Cyprus 

Luxembourg 

Uganda 

Czechoslovakia 

Malagasy  Republic 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Dahomey 

Malaysia 

U.S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Mali 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dominican  Republic 

Mauritania 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

United  States 

El  Salvador 

Morocco 

Upper  Volta 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

Finland 

New  Zealand 

Venezuela 

Prance 

Nicaragua 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Gabon 

Niger 

Yugoslavia 

Nigeria 

As  of  December  31,  1963,  ILO  had  109  members. 
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Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  (IMCO) 


Headquarters:  London,  England 
Secretary  General:  Jean  Roullier,  France 


Algeria 

Greece 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Nigeria 

Australia 

Honduras 

Norway 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Pakistan 

Brazil 

India 

Panama 

Bulgaria 

Indonesia 

Poland 

Burma 

Iran 

Senegal 

Cambodia 

Ireland 

Spain 

Cameroon 

Israel 

Sweden 

Canada 

Italy 

Switzerland 

China 

Ivory  Coast 

Syria 

Czechoslovakia 

Japan 

Tunisia 

Denmark 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Turkey 

Dominican  Republic 

Kuwait 

U.S.S.R. 

Ecuador 

Liberia 

United  Arab  Republic 

Finland 

Malagasy  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Mauritania 

United  States 

Germany,  Federal 

Mexico 

Yugoslavia 

Republic  of 

Morocco 

Ghana 

Netherlands 

As  of  December  31, 1963,  IMCO  had  57  members. 
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International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 


Headquarters:  "Washington,  D.C. 
Managing  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors: 
Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,1  France 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Algeria 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Argentina 

Guinea 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Haiti 

Panama 

Austria 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Peru 

Bolivia 

India 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Indonesia 

Portugal 

Burma 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Burundi 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cameroon 

Ireland 

Senegal 

Canada 

Israel 

Sierra  Leone 

Central  African  Republic 

Italy 

Somali  Republic 

Ceylon 

Ivory  Coast 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Chad 

Japan 

Spain 

Chile 

Jamaica 

Sudan 

China 

Jordan 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Kuwait 

Tanganyika 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Laos 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Togo 

Cuba 

Liberia 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cyprus 

Libya 

Tunisia 

Dahomey 

Luxembourg 

Turkey 

Denmark 

Malagasy  Republic 

Uganda 

Dominican  Republic 

Malaysia 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ecuador 

Mali 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Mauritania 

United  States 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

Upper  Yolta 

Finland 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

France 

Nepal 

Venezuela 

Gabon 

Netherlands 

Yiet-Nara,  Republic  of 

Germany,  Federal 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Republic  of 

Nicaragua 

Ghana 

Niger 

As  of  December  31,  1963,  the  IMF  had  102  members. 


1  Appointed  Sept.  1,  1963,  upon  the  death  of  Per  Jacobsson  of  Sweden. 
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International  Telecommunication  Union  .  (ITU) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Gerald  C.  Gross,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Portugal 

Albania 

Guinea 

Portuguese  Overseas 

Algeria 

Haiti 

Provinces 

Argentina 

Honduras 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 

Australia 

Hungary 

Federation  of 

Austria 

Iceland 

Rumania 

Belgium 

India 

Rwanda 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Saudi  Arabia 

Brazil 

Iran 

Senegal 

Bulgaria 

Iraq 

Sierra  Leone 

Burma 

Ireland 

Somali  Republic 

Burundi 

Israel 

ooutn  iiinca,  xtepuuiic  or 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Tin!  tt 

aiiu  jLenicoiy  01  oouui- 

Cambodia 

Ivory  Coast 

V\^est  Africa 

Cameroon 

Jamaica 

Spain 

Canada 

Japan 

►opanisn  ir  ro  \  mces  m 

Central  African  Republic 

Jordan 

Africa 

Ceylon 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sudan 

Chad 

Kuwait 

Sweden 

Chile 

Laos 

Switzerland 

China 

Lebanon 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Colombia 

Liberia 

j.  angaiiyiKd. 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Libya 

jLnaiiancL 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Liechtenstein 

Togo 

Costa  Rica 

Luxembourg 

JL  llli-loltX 

Cuba 

Malagasy  Republic 

JL  Hi.  ii-CJ 

Cyprus 

Malaysia 

Czechoslovakia 

H/T  oil 

Ukrainian  S  S  R 

Dahomey 

Mauritania 

tt  <j  a  p 

Denmark 

Mexico 

TT-ni'i-^i.r]    A"pejVi  "RoTYiiHlir* 
UlllLvrtl  jty.LaU  XvtJjyU-ILrllC 

Dominican  Republic 

Monaco 

TTm'tPfl  Kinsrdom 

Ecuador 

Morocco 

Overseas  Territories  for 

El  Salvador 

Nepal 

which  the  United  King- 

Ethiopia 

i\  etneriantis 

dom  is  responsible 

Finland 

New  Zealand 

United  States 

France 

Nicaragua 

Territories  of  United 

Overseas  States  of  the 

Niger 

States 

French  Community  and 

Nigeria 

Upper  Volta 

French  Overseas  Terri- 

Norway 

Uruguay 

tories 

Pakistan 

Vatican  City 

Gabon 

Panama 

Venezuela 

Germany,  Federal 

Paraguay 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Republic  of 

Peru 

Yemen 

Ghana 

Philippines 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Poland 
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International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU) — Con. 

Associate  Members 

Kenya  Singapore-British  Borneo  Group1 

As  of  December  31,  1963,  ITU  had  122  members  and  2  associate 
members. 


1  Singapore,  North  Borneo,  and  Sarawak  were  included  in  Malaysia  as  of 
Sept.  16,  1963. 
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United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 

Headquarters:  Paris,  France 


Director  General:  Ren6  Maheu,  France 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

Norway 

■r>  1  Ua.Lil.cL 

Greece 

Pakistan 

Algeria 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Argentina 

Guinea 

Faraguay 

xi.ustraiia 

Haiti 

Peru 

AUfi  LI  id 

Honduras 

Philippines 

Hungary 

Poland 

Bolivia 

India 

Rumania 

Brazil 

Indonesia 

Rwanda 

Bulgaria 

Iran 

Saudi  Arabia 

Burma 

Iraq 

Senegal 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Sierra  Leone 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Israel 

Somali  Republic 

Cambodia 

Italy 

Spain 

Cameroon 

Ivory  Coast 

Sudan 

Canada 

Jamaica 

Sweden 

Central  African  Republic 

Japan 

Switzerland 

Ceylon 

Jordan 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

dnau 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Tanganyika 

v^mie 

Kuwait 

Thailand 

Cliina 

Laos 

Togo 

Colombia 

Lebanon 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Liberia 

Tunisia 

Congo  ( Leopoldville ) 

Libya 

Turkey 

Costa  Rica 

Luxembourg 

Uganda 

Cuba 

Malagasy  Republic 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Cyprus 

Malaysia 

U.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Mali 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dahomey 

Mauritania 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Mexico 

United  States 

Dominican  Republic 

Monaco 

Upper  Volta 

Ecuador 

Mongolia 

Uruguay 

El  Salvador 

Morocco 

Venezuela 

Ethiopia 

Nepal 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Finland 

Netherlands 

Yemen 

France 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Gabon 

Nicaragua 

Germany,  Federal 

Niger 

Republic  of 

Nigeria 

Associate  Members 

Mauritius 

State  of  Singapore 

Qatar 

As  of  December  31, 1963,  UNESCO  had  113  members  and  3  associate 
members. 
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Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU) 


Headquarters:  Bern,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Edouard  Weber,  Switzerland 


Afghanistan 

Honduras 

Portuguese  Provinces  of 

Albania 

Hungary 

West  Africa 

Algeria 

Iceland 

Portuguese  Provinces  of 

Argentina 

India 

East  Africa,  Asia,  and 

Australia 

Indonesia 

Oceania 

Austria 

Iran 

Rumania 

Belgium 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Bolivia 

Ireland 

San  Marino 

Brazil 

Israel 

Saudi  Arabia 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Senegal 

Burma 

Ivory  Coast 

Somali  Republic 

Burundi 

Jamaica 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Japan 

Spain 

Cambodia 

Jordan 

Spanish  Territories  of 

Cameroon 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Africa 

Canada 

Kuwait 

Sudan 

Chad 

Laos 

Sweden 

Central  African  Republic 

Lebanon 

Switzerland 

Ceylon 

Liberia 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Chile 

Libya 

Tanganyika 

China 

Liechtenstein 

Thailand 

Colombia 

Luxembourg 

Togo 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Malagasy  Republic 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Congo  (LSopoldville) 

Malaysia 

Tunisia 

Costa  Rica 

Mali 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Cyprus 

Monaco 

U.  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Mongolia 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dahomey 

Morocco 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Nepal 

United  Kingdom  Colonies, 

Dominican  Republic 

Netherlands 

Protectorates,  and  Over- 

Ecuador 

Netherlands  Antilles 

seas    Territories  and 

El  Salvador 

and  Surinam 

Territories  under  Trust- 

Ethiopia 

New  Zealand 

eeship 

Finland 

Nicaragua 

United  States 

France 

Niger 

United    States  Overseas 

French  Overseas 

Nigeria 

Territories,  including 

Territories 

Norway 

the  Trust  Territory  of 

Gabon 

Pakistan 

the  Pacific  Islands 

Germany,  Federal 

Panama 

Upper  Volta 

Republic  of 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Ghana 

Peru 

Vatican  City 

Greece 

Philippines 

Venezuela 

Guatemala 

Poland 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Guinea 

Portugal 

Yemen 

Haiti 

Yugoslavia 

As  of  December  31, 1963,  UPU  had  123  members. 
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Headquarters:  Geneva,  Sxcitzerland 
Director  General:  Marcolino  G.  Cauda u,  Brazil 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

i.i  ui  \\  tiy 

Albania 

Greece 

.L  clKlb  IclU 

Algeria 

Guatemala 

JT  till  tl  ILL  cl 

Argentina 

Guinea 

j.  aid..,  lid. j 

Australia 

Haiti 

Austria 

Honduras 

T*Ti  ili  Trnin 

Belgium 

Hungary 

"PoLl  rir] 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

or  t"n  cr  a  1 

i  Ul  L  U^tll 

Brazil 

India 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Indonesia 

Rwanda 

Burma 

Iran 

KJ  C4.±±X\J  CLj       TT  COLCili 

Burundi 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Ireland 

Senegal 

Cambodia 

Israel 

Sierra  Leone 

Cameroon 

Italy 

Somali  Republic 

Canada 

Ivory  Coast 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Central  African  Republic 

Jamaica 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Sudan 

Chad 

Jordan 

KJ  T  V    L-  LI  L.  -La 

Chile 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Switzerland 

China 

Kuwait 

Svrian  Arab  Republic 

Colombia 

Laos 

Tanganyika 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Lebanon 

Thailand 

Congo  (L^opoldville) 

Liberia 

Togo 

Costa  Rica 

Libya 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cuba 

Luxemb  our  g 

Tunisia 

Cyprus 

Malagasy  Republic 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Malaysia 

Uganda 

Dahomey 

Mali 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Mauritania 

U.S.S.R. 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ecuador 

Monaco 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Mongolia 

United  States 

Ethiopia 

Morocco 

Upper  Volta 

Finland 

Nepal 

Uruguay 

France 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Gabon 

New  Zealand 

Tiet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Germany,  Federal 

Nicaragua 

Yemen 

Republic  of 

Niger 

Yugoslavia 

Nigeria 

Associate  Members 

Kenya 

Mauritius 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 

Federation  of 

As  of  December  31, 1963,  WHO  had  117  full  members  and  3  associate 
members. 
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World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  D.  A.  Davies,  United  Kingdom 


Afghanistan 

Germany,  Federal 

Nigeria 

Albania 

Republic  of 

Norway 

Algeria 

Ghana 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

Greece 

Paraguay 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Peru 

Austria 

Guinea 

Philippines 

Belgium 

Haiti 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Honduras 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Hong  Kong 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

British  East  African  Ter- 

Hungary 

(Mozambique) 

ritories   including  the 

Iceland 

Portuguese  West  Africa 

Seychelles 

India 

(Angola) 

Bulgaria 

Indonesia 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 

Burma 

Iran 

Federation  of 

Burundi 

Iraq 

Rumania 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Ireland 

Rwanda 

Cambodia 

Israel 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cameroon 

Italy 

Senegal 

Canada 

Ivory  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Central  African  Republic 

Jamaica 

Singapore  and  the  British 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Territories  in  Borneo1 

Chad 

Jordan 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Chile 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Spain 

China 

Kuwait 

Spanish  Guinea 

Colombia 

Laos 

Sudan 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Lebanon 

Surinam 

Congo  (LSopoldville) 

Libya 

Sweden 

Costa  Rica 

Luxembourg 

Switzerland 

Cuba 

Malagasy  Republic 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

^Cyprus 

Malaysia 

Tanganyika 

Czechoslovakia 

Mali 

Thailand 

Dahomey 

Mauritania 

Togo 

Denmark 

Mauritius 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Tunisia 

Ecuador 

Mongolia 

Turkey 

El  Salvador 

Morocco 

Uganda 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Finland 

Netherlands  Antilles 

U.S.S.R. 

France 

New  Caledonia 

United  Arab  Republic 

French  Oceanic  Colonies 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom 

French  Somaliland 

Nicaragua 

United  States 

Gabon 

Niger 

Upper  Volta 

1  Singapore,  North  Borneo,  and  Sarawak  were  included  in  Malaysia  as  of 
Sept.  16,  1963. 
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Uruguay  The    West    Indies    and  West  Irian a 

Venezuela  other  British  Carribean  Yugoslavia 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of  Territories 

As  of  December  31, 1963,  WMO  had  125  members. 


2  Membership  withdrawn,  to  take  effect  May  1, 1964. 


APPENDIX  IV 

Other  International 
Organisations 


International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 


Headquarters:  Vienna,  Austria 
Director  General:  A.  Sigvard  Eklund,  Sweden 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

Paraguay 

Albania 

Greece 

rem 

Algeria 

Guatemala 

Philippines 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Poland 

Australia 

Holy  See 

Portugal 

Austria 

Honduras 

Rumania 

Belgium 

Hungary 

Saudi  Arabia 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Senegal 

Brazil 

India 

South  Africa, 

Bulgaria 

Indonesia 

Republic  of 

Burma 

Iran 

Spain 

.Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Iraq 

Sudan 

Cambodia 

Israel 

Sweden 

Canada 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Ceylon 

Ivory  Coast 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Chile 

Japan 

Thailand 

China 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Tunisia 

Colombia 

Lebanon 

Turkey 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Liberia 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Cuba 

Libya 

U.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

United  Arab  Republic 

Denmark 

Mali 

United  Kingdom 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

United  States 

Ecuador 

Monaco 

Uruguay 

El  Salvador 

Morocco 

Venezuela 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands 

Tiet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Finland 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

France 

Nicaragua 

Germany,  Federal 

Norway 

Republic  of 

Pakistan 

As  of  December  31, 1963,  IAEA  had  85  members. 
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United  States  Representation 


United  States  Missions 


U.S.  Mission  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  Yor\  (USUN) 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  permanent  mission  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  mission  carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  President,  as  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  U.N.  bodies  at  the  Headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  also  serves  as  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  U.N.  organs,  agencies,  and 
commissions  at  the  Headquarters  and  the  delegations  of  other  nations 
to  the  United  Nations  located  in  New  York.  It  is  a  base  of  operations 
for  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  other  U.N. 
organs  and  agencies  when  they  meet  in  New  York. 

The  structure,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  have  been  determined  in  the  main  by  the  following 
factors : 

1.  The  requirements  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  General  Assembly  in  particular. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public 
Law  264,  79th  Cong.)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  341  of  the  81st 
Congress. 

3.  Executive  Order  10108. 

4.  Location  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  consequent  need  for  the  United  States  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  "host  government." 

5.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  its  leadership 
role  in  the  United  Nations,  is  represented  on  all  organs  and  virtually 
all  commissions  and  committees  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  chief  of  the  mission  is  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  is  assisted  by  two  deputies  of  ambassadorial  rank.  Other 
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principal  officers  of  the  mission  are  the  U.S.  representatives  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  the 
Counselor  of  Mission. 

The  main  source  of  policy  guidance  and  strategical  direction  for  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  is  necessarily  the 
Department  of  State.  The  mission,  however,  has  a  staff  consisting  of 
a  number  of  advisers,  substantive  officers,  public  affairs  specialists, 
and  an  administrative  section  under  a  Chief  Administrative  Officer. 
This  staff  assists  the  U.S.  Representative  in  (1)  planning  the  tactical 
pursuit  of  U.S.  policy  objectives  in  the  light  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  parliamentary  situations  in  U.N.  organs  and  bodies;  (2) 
consultation,  negotiation,  and  liaison  with  other  delegations  and  the 
U.N.  Secretariat;  (3)  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  as  "host  government,"  in  particular  those  arising  from 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  (Public  Law  357,  80th  Cong.)  and  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  (Public  Law  391,  79th  Cong.),  which 
deal  inter  alia  with  relations  of  the  United  Nations,  its  officials,  and 
delegation  members  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities;  and 
(4)  administering  of  all  public  affairs  activities  concerning  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  at  New  York.  The  administra- 
tive section  assists  the  U.S.  Representative  by  (1)  planning  for  and 
administering  conference  operations;  (2)  the  provision  of  necessary 
research,  reference,  reporting,  communications  and  general  services; 
and  (3)  the  administration,  personnel  management,  fiscal,  protocol 
and  security  functions  of  the  U.S.  mission. 

U.S.  Mission  at  U.N.  European  Office  in  Geneva 

The  United  States  is  represented  at  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  by  a  permanent  mission  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  European  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations,  the 
Geneva  mission  is  responsible  for  relations  with  and  for  observing  and 
reporting  on  activities  in  the  political  and  economic  field  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  located  in  Geneva.  These 
include  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE) ,  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  (ILO),  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO),  the  International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU), 
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and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO).  In  addition, 
the  mission  is  responsible  for  relations  with  and  reporting  on  the  activ- 
ities of  other  international  organizations  located  in  Geneva  and  for 
necessary  liaison  with  the  missions  of  other  countries  accredited  to 
international  organizations  located  in  Geneva. 

The  chief  of  the  mission  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  State.  Instructions  to  the  mission  are  sent 
by  the  Department  of  State.  The  mission  works  in  close  coordination 
wTith  the  U.S.  Embassies,  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Commu- 
nities (USEC),  and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  Eegional  Organizations 
(USEO). 


Other  United  States  Missions 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  missions  at  the  U.N.  Headquarters,  New 
York,  and  the  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  at  Geneva,  the 
United  States  during  1962  maintained  several  special  missions  in 
order  to  participate  effectively  in  the  work  of  certain  U.N.  bodies 
located  elsewhere. 

A  special  U.S.  mission,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Kepresentative  to  the 
Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO), 
was  maintained  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  a  U.S.  mission  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  was  maintained  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  the  Agency's  headquarters. 


United  States  Representatives 
to  the  United  Nations 

United  States  Representative  and  Chief  of  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations : 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Deputy  United  States  Representatives : 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
Charles  W.  Yost 
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The  General  Assembly 

EIGHTEENTH  REGULAR  SESSION,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  SEPTEMBER  17, 
1963— DECEMBER  17,  1963 

Representatives : 

Dean  Rusk1 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Edna  F.  Kelly 

William  S.  Mailliard 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

Charles  W.  Yost 
Alternate  Representatives : 

Mercer  Cook 

Charles  C.  Stelle 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

Sidney  R.  Yates 

Jane  Warner  Dick 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  AND  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

United  Nations  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  (UNSAC) 

Representative : 
I.  I.  Rabi 

United   Nations   Scientific   Committee   on   the   Effects   of   Atomic  Radiation 
(UNSCEAR) 

Representative : 

Dr.  Shields  Warren  (resigned  May  1963) 

Dr.  Richard  Hall  Chamberlain 
Alternate  Representative : 

Austin  M.  Brues 

Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  Regard  to  Implementation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 

Representative : 

Sidney  R.  Yates 
Alternate  Representatives : 

Robert  O.  Blake 

Richard  F.  Pedersen 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

Representative : 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
Technical  Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Representative: 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden 

xThe  Secretary  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Delegation,  ex  officio,  during  his 
presence  at  the  session.  At  other  times  Ambassador  Stevenson  served  as  Senior 
Representative. 
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Deputy  Representative: 

Richard  N.  Gardner 
Alternate  Representatives : 

Legal:        Leonard  C.  Meeker 

Technical :  Dr.  Homer  E.  Newell 

Special  Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression 
{Did  not  meet  in  1963) 

Military  Staff  Committee 
Representatives : 

Navy :         Vice  Adm.  Charles  Wellborn,  Jr.,  USN  (retired  Jan.  31, 1963) 
Vice  Adm.  Harold  T.  Deutermann,  USN 

Army :        Lt.  Gen.  Garrison  H.  Davidson,  USA 

Air  Force:  Lt.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Under  hill,  USAF 
Deputy  Representatives : 

Navy :         Capt.  Fred  W.  Pump,  USN 

Army :        Col.  Clarence  F.  Nelson,  USA 

Air  Force:  Col.  Arthur  B.  Swan,  USAF 
Secretariat : 

Capt.  Fred  W.  Pump,  USN 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
(Did  not  meet  in  1963) 

Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

(Committee  dissolved  by  General  Assembly  resolution  December  16,  1963) 

United  Nations  Collective  Measures  Committee 
(Has  not  met  since  1954) 

United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

Representative : 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Commission 

Representative : 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Alternate  Representatives: 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

Charles  P.  Noyes 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(Beirtit,  Lebanon) 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION: 

Representative : 

Armin  H.  Meyer 
_ Alternate  Representative: 
Theodore  Wahl 
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DISARMAMENT  COMMISSION 
(Did  not  meet  in  1963) 


The  Security  Council 

Representative : 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Deputy  Representatives : 
Charles  W.  Yost 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 


The  Trusteeship  Council 

Representative : 
Sidney  R.  Yates 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council 


Representative : 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

Deputy  Representative: 
Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

FUNCTIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Commodity  Trade:  W.  Michael  Blumenthal 
Human  Rights:  Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree 
Narcotic  Drugs:  Harry  J.  Anslinger 
Population:  Dr.  Ansley  J.  Coale 
Social:  Mrs.  Jane  Warner  Dick 
Statistical:  Raymond  T.  Bowman 
Status  of  Women:  Mrs.  Gladys  Avery  Tillett 

REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Africa,  Economic  Commission  for: 

5th  session  (Leopoldville,  Congo,  Feb.  18-Mar.  3, 1963) 
U.S.  Observer  :  Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Economic  Commission  for: 

19th  session  (Manila,  the  Philippines,  Mar.  5-18, 1963) 
U.S.  Representative :  Charles  F.  Baldwin 
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Europe,  Economic  Commission  for: 

18th  session  (Geneva,  Switzerland,  Apr.  18-May  4, 1963) 
U.S.  Representative :  Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

Latin  America,  Economic  Commission  for: 

10th  session  (Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina,  May  6-18, 1963) 
U.S.  Representative :  Edwin  M.  Martin 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board : 
P.  Frederick  DelliQuadri 


United  States  Representatives 
to  the  Specialized  Agencies 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

U.S.  Member,  FAO  Council : 
Roland  R.  Renne  (40th  session,  Rome,  Italy,  June  24-July  3,  1963) 

(41st  session,  Rome,  Italy,  Nov.  11-14, 1963) 
Ralph  W.  Phillips  (42d  session,  Rome,  Italy,  Dec.  6, 1963) 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  Council  of  IMCO  : 
George  Jacobs  (extraordinary  session,  London,  England,  Jan.  10,  1963) 
David  Ernst  (8th  session,  London,  England,  May  21-24,  1963) 
Charles  P.  Nolan  (9th  session,  London,  England,  Sept.  16-17,  1963) 
Carroll  Perry,  Jr.  (10th  session,  London,  England,  Oct.  29,  1963) 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors : 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor : 

George  W.  Ball 
U.S.  Executive  Director : 

John  C.  Bullitt 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director  : 

Erie  Cocke,  Jr. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  ICAO : 

Nelson  B.  David 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  ICAO : 

Edmond  V.  Shores  (until  July  19, 1963) 

John  T.  Brennan  (beginning  July  19, 1963) 
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International  Development  Association 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor : 

George  W.  Ball 
U.S.  Executive  Director : 

John  C.  Bullitt 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director : 

Erie  Cocke,  Jr. 

International  Finance  Corporation 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors : 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor : 

George  W.  Ball 
U.S.  Executive  Director : 

John  C.  Bullitt 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director : 

Erie  Cocke,  Jr. 

International  Labor  Organization 

Representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  ILO : 
George  L-P  Weaver 

International  Monetary  Fund 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors  : 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor: 

George  W.  Ball 
U.S.  Executive  Director : 

William  B.  Dale 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director : 

John  S.  Hooker 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

U.S.  Representative,  Administrative  Council : 
Francis  Colt  DeWolf  (until  Mar.  23, 1963) 
Edward  A.  Bolster  (beginning  Mar.  23, 1963) 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

U.S.  Member,  Executive  Board : 

George  N.  Shuster  (until  Apr.  29, 1963) 
William  Benton  (beginning  Apr.  29,  1963) 
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Universal  Postal  Union 

(No  Congress  held  in  1963) 

World  Health  Organization 

U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board  : 

Dr.  James  Watt 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board : 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Williams,  Jr. 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

U.S.  Permanent  Representative,  Executive  Committee : 
Francis  W.  Reichelderfer  (until  Oct.  1, 1963) 
Robert  M.  White  (beginning  Oct.  1, 1963) 

United  States  Representatives  to  Other 
International  Organizations 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

U.S.  Representative: 
Henry  DeWolf  Smyth 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative : 

William  I.  Cargo  (until  July  13, 1963) 
Frank  K.  Hefner  (beginning  Sept.  24, 1963) 
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Publications-  and 
Documentation 


United  Nations  publications  include  (1)  the  Official  Records  of  the 
United  Xations  comprising  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Security  Council,  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Trusteeship  Council, 
Disarmament  Commission,  and  the  early  U.X.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission ;  important  reports  and  documents  submitted  to  these  bodies, 
and  resolutions  passed  by  them;  (2)  special  studies  prepared  by  the 
U.X.  Secretariat  describing  the  work  of  the  Organization  or  provid- 
ing data  of  concern  to  the  United  Xations;  for  example,  reports  on 
world  economy,  human  rights,  or  trust  territories;  (3)  periodicals 
covering  most  phases  of  United  Xations  work;  (4)  the  Treaty  Series 
listing  all  registered  international  treaties  and  signatories  thereto. 

United  Xations  publications  and  audiovisual  materials  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Sales  Section,  United  Xations,  Xew  York,  X.Y. 
Selected  material  may  be  obtained  from  the  subagents  for  the  sale 
of  U.X.  publications  listed  in  the  following  pages.  The  annual  sales 
catalog,  entitled  United  Nations  Publications,  is  available  through 
most  subagents. 

Distinct  from  U.X.  publications  is  material  put  out  by  each  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies.  A  list  of  agents  for  the  sale  of  publications 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies  follows  this  explanatory  note.  Current 
U.X.  publications  and  documents  are  described  in  the  monthly  Index 
to  United  Nations  Documents. 

The  mimeographed  documents  of  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Xations  may  be  purchased  at  annual  rates  from  the  United  Xations 
Sales  Section,  United  Xations,  Xew  York,  X.Y. 

Keference  collections  of  U.X.  publications  and  documents  and  the 
publications  of  selected  Specialized  Agencies  may  be  found  at  the 
Depository  Libraries  listed  on  the  following  pages.  Material  is  also 
available  at  many  other  school  and  public  libraries  and  in  the  li- 
braries of  private  foundations  and  government  agencies  concerned 
with  international  affairs. 
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An  excellent  point  of  departure  for  research  projects  on  U.N. 
activities  is  the  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  an  annual  publica- 
tion which  summarizes  the  work  of  the  Organization  and  its  related 
agencies  in  all  major  fields  and  provides  a  guide  to  fuller  documen- 
tation. The  U.N",  publication  entitled  Everyman's  United  Nations 
(Sixth  Edition,  October  1959)  is  a  concise  handbook  of  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies  during 
the  period  1945  to  the  end  of  1958. 

Material  on  United  States  policy  toward  issues  before  the  United 
Nations  may  be  found  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  a  weekly 
publication  available  in  many  school  and  public  libraries,  which 
prints  the  texts  of  major  U.S.  statements  before  the  United  Nations, 
selected  documents,  and  interpretive  articles  on  U.N.  affairs.  Foreign 
policy  highlights  are  published  biweekly  in  a  State  Department 
periodical  entitled  Foreign  Policy  Briefs. 

The  Department  now  covers  U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (previously  dealt  with  in  this  publication)  in 
an  annual  report,  the  latest  being  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency:  Report  by  the  President  to  Congress 
for  the  year  1962  (Department  of  State  publication  7622) . 

Another  very  useful  document  which  is  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  released  as  a  House 
document  is  U.S.  Contributions  to  International  Organizations.  (The 
latest  in  this  series  is  the  11th  report,  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  House 
Document  No.  131.) 

From  time  to  time  the  Department  also  issues  publications  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  international  organization  matters  of  interest 
to  the  United  States.  A  list  of  publications  is  available  upon  request 
to  the  Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  20520. 

The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (250  a  copy,  $8.50  a  year),  For- 
eign Policy  Briefs  ($1  a  year)  and  all  other  State  Department  pub- 
lications carrying  a  price  line  may  be  purchased  from  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  Remittances 
payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  should  accompany  orders. 
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SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  VISUAL  MATERIALS  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  AND  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

Publications  and  visual  materials  of  the  United  Nations,  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  may  be  purchased  from  the  Sales 
Section  of  the  United  Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  K  Y. 

Publications  of  other  Specialized  Agencies  may  be  purchased  from : 

(IBRD)  Publications  Office 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
1818  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 


(ICAO) 


(IDA) 


(IFC) 


(ILO) 


(IMCO) 


(IMF) 


(ITU) 


(UNESCO) 


(UPU) 


Secretary  General 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
International  Aviation  Building 
1080  University  Street 
Montreal,  Canada 

Publications  Office 

International  Development  Association 
1818  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Publications  Office 
International  Finance  Office 
1818  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

International  Labor  Office 
917-15th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
Chancery  House,  Chancery  Lane 
London,  W.C.  2,  England 

Publications  Office 
International  Monetary  Fund 
1850  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  General  Secretariat 
International  Telecommunication  Union 
Palais  Wilson 
Geneva,  Switzerland 

UNESCO  Publications  Centre 
152  W.  42d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The  International  Bureau 
Universal  Postal  Union 
Schosshaldenstrasse  46 
Berne  15,  Switzerland 
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(WMO)  World  Meteorological  Organization 

Campagne  Rigot 
1,  Avenue  de  la  Paix 
Geneva,  Switzerland 
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SUBAGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  SALE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS  AND  VISUAL  MATERIALS 


California 

U.N.  Association  of  Los  Angeles 
5110  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles 

World  Affairs  Conncil  of  Northern 

California 
421  Powell  St 
San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council 
Mobil  Oil  Bldg. 
612  S.  Flower  St. 
Los  Angeles 

Connecticut 

World  Affairs  Center 
20  E.  State  St. 
Westport 

Illinois 

American  Association  for  the  United 

Nations 
59  E.  Madison 
Chicago 

Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Pamphlet  Center.  116  S.  Michigan 
Ave. 

Chicago 

Maryland 

UN  Association  of  Maryland 
1  W.  Mt.  Vernon  PI. 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

World  Affairs  Council 
10  Arlington  St. 
Boston 

UN  Information  Center 
World  Affairs  Council 
105  Newberry  St. 
Boston 


Minnesota 

Minnesota  UN  Association 
1124  Metropolitan  Bldg. 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 

St.  Louis  World  Affairs  Council 
418  Olive  St. 
St  Louis 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  Council  on  World 

Affairs 
Commons  Bldg. 
Durham 

New  York 

World  Affairs  Center 

Book  Pamphlet  and  Documents 

Department 
47th  St.  and  U.N.  Plaza 
New  York 

US  Committee  for  one  UN 
375  Park  Ave. 
New  York 

American  Association  for  the  United 

Nations 
345  E.  46th  St. 
New  York 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  Council  on  World  Affairs 

Suite  1028 

Dixie  Terminal  Bldg. 
Cincinnati 

Council  on  World  Affairs 
922  Society  for  Savings  Bldg. 
Cleveland 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Toledo- 

331  Security  Bldg. 

Toledo 
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Pennsylvania 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia 
The  John  Wanamaker  Store 
13th  and  Market  Sts. 
Philadelphia 

UN  Association  of  Pittsburgh 
131  N.  Bellefield  Ave. 
Pittsburgh 


Texas 

Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs 

2419  Maple  Ave. 

Dallas 
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DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DESIGNATED  BY 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


California 

University  of  California  General  Library 

Berkeley 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library 

Los  Angeles 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 
Stanford  University 

Stanford 
Colorado 

Denver  Public  Library 

Denver 
Connecticut 
Yale  University 

New  Haven 
District  of  Columbia 
Brookings  Institution 
Pan  American  Union 
Library  of  Congress 
Hawaii 

University  of  Hawaii 

Honolulu 
Illinois 

Library  of  International  Relations 

Chicago 
University  of  Chicago 

Chicago 
Northwestern  University 

Evanston 
Public  Library 

Rockford 
University  of  Illinois 

Urbana 
Indiana 

Indiana  University 

Bloomington 
Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  University 

Baton  Rouge 
Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
World  Peace  Foundation 

Boston 
Harvard  University 

Cambridge 
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DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DESIGNATED  BY 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES— Continued 

O 
O 


Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 
Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
Missouri 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 

St.  Louis 
New  Jersey 
Princeton  University 

Princeton 
New  York 
Cornell  University 

Ithaca 

Columbia  University  Law  Library 

New  York 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,'  Inc. 

New  York 
Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences 

New  York 
New  York  Public  Library 

New  York 
New  York  University 

New  York 
North  Carolina 
Duke  University 

Durham 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  HiU 
Ohio 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Cleveland 
Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
Rhode  Island 
Brown  University 

Providence 
Tennessee 

Joint  University  Libraries 

Nashville 
Texas 

University  of  Texas 

Austin 
Washington 

University  of  Washington 
Seattle 
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